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THE ART JOURNAL, 1910. 


FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


THE OLD HOUSES, HOLBORN . Az original Etching by MABEL C. ROBINSON, A.R.E. : ; : Frontispiece. 

yo 
MRS. SIDDONS ; : , . Painted by T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A., Etched by MALCOLM OSBORNE, R.E. ; “ 8 
AN ESSEX HEIGHT ; : . rom the Painting by MARK FISHER . : : ‘ , . ' 5, 
SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. . In colours after SiR H,. RAEBURN, R.A. . , ‘ : , ;, ae 
FLINT COTTAGE, BOX HILL . From the Etching by W. MONK, R.E. . ‘ > . , : , »: ole 
A FLOWER GIRL . . : . From the Painting by WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A. . . ; : 50 
DORKING . . ‘ ‘ . An original Etching by W. MONK, R.E. . ‘ ; ° , , : »  * 
PROVENCE , ‘ , ; . From the Painting by H. HUGHES-STANTON . . , ° : : . 80 
AUXERRE . ‘ , . . From the Water-colour by ERNEST GEORGE, A.R.A. , , , : . 100 
MISS HAVERFIELD ‘ : . from the Painting by T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. , : : . : . 108 
ARDVERIKIE LODGE . , . From the Drawing by A. SCOTT RANKIN , ‘ : : , ; . 118 
GRUYERES ; : ‘ , - From the Drawing by A, R. QUINTON. : : , : : : - 132 
NOTRE DAME, PARIS . .  . From Etchingsby CHARLESMERYON .  . wee eee 
THE BAY OF BAI , , . Ln colours after J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. . ; , , ° : . . 158 
AFTER SUNSET : : . . Painted by H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Etched by NATHANIEL SPARKS, R.E. . . 170 
GRACE BEFORE MEAT. . . From the Painting by JAN STEEN . ; ‘ ; : , ; , 
POLPERRO ' ; , . . rom the Drawing by HERBERT E. BUTLFR . : , ; : , . 208 
A LADY WITH A CHILD , . In colours after GEORGE ROMNEY . - . ‘ ; ; ; : . . 212 
KING EDWARD VII : . . From the Painting by GEORGE W. LAMBERT . , , , . : .. 20 
SALUTATIONS . ; ° , . tn colours after GEORGE HENRY, A.R.A. ; : : , : , . 236 
AVENUE IN A WOOD . ‘ . From the Painting by JAN HACKAERT . : ; , . , - 244 
SELF-PORTRAIT : , , . From the Painting by ELIZABETH VIGEE LE BRUN . ‘ : : , » 
SUMMER FLOWERS . : . Jn colours after H, F ANTIN-LATOUR : , , : : . . 264 
THE BRIDESMAID . : ° . From the Painting by Sir J. E. MILLAts, P.R.A. . , : . 268 
LORD LOREBURN . : ‘ . From the Painting by SiR GEORGE REID, R.S.A. , o7 4 , , 
MINIATURES . . , ; . In colours after several Artists : : . : : : . , . 290 
THE LETTER . ; ' . From the Painting by WALTER W. RUSSELL . ' , : : ‘ . 298 
MRS. BRADDYLL _. ' , . From the Painting by SiR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. . : . . 308 
THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI From the Painting by MABUSE . , ; : : , . : 328 
A MORNING IN JUNE . ; . rom the Painting by GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. ; , ° : ; . 358 
HAMPSTEAD . . : : . dn colours after JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. . , . . ' . . 366 
LIMEHOUSE . : : . . From the Etching by MABEL C, ROBINSON , ' . : : . 376 
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GENERAL INDEX TO 





ARTICLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Reference should be made to the Lists of Artists and other Contributors.) 


ACADEMY. See Royal Academy. 
Adams-Acton, J., 382 

Adoration of the Magi, opp. 328 
Aerial Navigation, 192 

Africa, 1, 41 

Agnew, Sir William, 382 
Aitchison, G., R.A., 220 

Algeria, 1 

Alma-Tadema, Sir L., O.M., R.A., 264, 309, 352 
Amalfi, 99 

America, 110, 159 

Amersham, 244 

Angers, 99 

Angerstein Gallery, 292 

Annual, The Art, 40, 352 
Appleby, 300 

Aquatints of Girtin, 82 
Architecture, 318, 335 
Ardverikie, 115 

Artists’ Corner, 316 

Artists, Descendants of, 159 

Arts and Crafts, 63, 109, 192, 351 
Auction Sales. See Sales. 
Auxerre, 100 


BACCHUS AND ARIADNE, 327 
Baiz, Bay of, 159 

Baker, S. H., 64 

Balzac, 293 

Barrington, Sir Eric, 167 
Bayes, Gilbert, 382 

Beckett, Mrs. Gervase, 45 
Benevolence, 256 

Berncastel on the Moselle, 241 
Betchworth, 67 

Biography. See under Names. 
Birds, 21, 59, 119, 143, 331 
Birmingham, 109 


Biake, William, 221 
Books. See Reviews. 
Bordeaux, 16 


Bortree Tarn, 238 

Botany. See Nature Study. 
Box Hill, 38, 68 

Boydell, Alderman, 336, 337, 381 
Brabazon, H. B., 256 

Braddyll, Mrs., 309 

Brenner Glacier, 298 
Bridgewater Madonna, 277 
British Institution, 133, 336, 351, 377 
British Museum, 244, 286 
Brittany, 51 " 

Browne, Tom, R.1., 159 
Bruckman, W. L., 200 

Bruges, 201, 202 

Brussels, 256, 317 

Builder, The, 192 

Burford Bridge, 38, 69 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, 63, 336 
Burne-Jones, 3¢9 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John, 335 
Butterflies, 209 


C2SAR, 23°, 323 

Calais, 78, 99 

Calendars, 64, 318 
Cameron, D. Y., 190, 291 
Carpenters’ Company, 316 
Chantrey Fund, 162 
Charles I, 227 











Charterhouse, 291 

Chartres, 64 

Chelsea, 360 

Chinese Art, 286 

Christie's. See Sales. 

Christmas Number, 

Clarissa, Lady, 289 

Clifford, Edward C., R.I., 350 

Clyde, The Falls of, 245 

Collectors. See Sales and Patrons. 

Collmann, Mrs., 269 

Colton, W. Robert, A.R.A., 109, 316 

Consolations of a Critic, 71, 103, 135. 177, 194, 
265, 293, 353 

Constable, J., R.A., 351 

Contemporary Art Society, 270 

Conway, Sir Martin, 109 

Corfe Castle, 238 

Cornwall, 205, 243 

Cowen, Joseph, 44 

Crome’s ‘ Poringland Oak,’ 1€0 

Crosby Hall, 110 

Crossways Farm, The, 37 

Crystal Palace, 110, 309, 

Cundall, H. M., 160 


0, 352 


Day, LEwis F., 59, 192 
Decoration of Houses, 26, 52, 124 
Decorative Needlework Society, 246 
Delft, 142 

Devonshire, 81 

Devonshire, Eighth Duke of, 44 
Dinan, 304, 352 

Dordrecht, 221 

Dorking, 35, 65 

Dorsetshire, 354 

Dowdeswell Chart, The, 5t 
Drew, Sir Thomas, 159 
Drummond, Sir George A., 96 
Dublin, 96 

Duveen, Sir J. J., 270 


EAsT, SiR ALFRED, A.R.A., 256 

Eden, Lady, 43 

Education in Art, 109, 151, 218, 316 

Edward VII, 161, 220, 256 

Egypt, Flight into, 135, 139 

Electioneering, 110 

Embroidery, 214, 246 

Engraving. See p. 1 of Index, and 82, 192, 231 
Erasmus, 225, 273 

Essex, 18 

Etchings, 82, 142, 190, 231, 332. 
Eugenie, The Empress, 219 
Exhibitions. See London. 


See Index, p. 1. 


FatR WOMEN, 218 

Falaise, Normandy, 204 
Falcke, Isaac, 64, 192 
Falmonth, 244 

Fenwick, Mrs., 297 
Festival of Empire, 110 
Fire at Brussels, 317 
Fireplaces, 52 

Fisher, Lord, of Kilverstone, 50, 381 
Fisher, Mark, 15, 96 
Flemish Art, 256, 317 

Flint Cottage, Box Hill, 38 
Florence, Mrs. Sargent, 351 





Fontainebleau, 77 

Fox's Journal, 333 
France, 77, 83, 204, 304 
Frémiet, Emmanuel, 351 
Frith, W. P., R.A., 14 
Furniture, 152 


GAINSBOROUGH, T., R.A., 143, 256 
Gardens, 185, 263, 301, 345 
Gassiot Bequest, 14 
George V, 220, 309 
George, Ernest, A.R.A., 97 
Gibson, Frank, 283 

Girtin, T., 82 

Glass, 59 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 32 
Goupil Gallery, 359 

Gower Children, 363 
Grafton Gallery, 5, 96 
Greenwich, 335 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, 32 
Gruyéres, 129 

Guest, Montague J., 192 
Guidarelli, Guidarello, 71 
Guildhall, 14, 160 


HAARLEM, 98 

Haden, Sir F. Seymour, 220 
Hamdy, Osman, 110 
Hampshire, 16 

Hampstead, opp. 366 

Harford Family, 351 
Haselden, W. K., 148 
Haslemere, 218 

Haverfield, Miss, 109 
Hedgerows, 279 

Herkomer, Sir H. von, R.A., 96, 220, 221, 256 
Heythuysen, William van, 198 
Hogarth, 32 

Holbein, 5, 171 

Holborn, Frontispiece and 350 
Holland, 140, 358 

Holiday, An Artist's, 237 
Holman-Hunt, W., O.M., 316 
Holme Lacy, 96, 153 

Homer, Winslow, 351 
Honours to Artists, 256 
Hoppner, John, R.A., 133 
Horikiri, 302 

Houses of Parliament, 371 
Housman, Laurence, 371 
Hughes-Stanton, H., 77 
Humour in Art, 148 
Hutchison, J., R.S.A., 220 


IMAGE, SELWYN, 256 ° 
Innocent X, 326 
Interiors, 26, 52, 124 
Israels, Josef, 34 


JAPAN, 245, 301, 345 

Japan-British Exhibition, 1o2, 256, 257, 382 
Japanese Drawing Lesson, 328, 372 
Jewellery, 171 

Johannesburg, 192, 220, 238, 352 


KAMEIDO, 303 
Kaulbach, Hermann, 64 








Kennington, T. B., 110 
Kingston, Miss Gertrude, 371 
Kroyer, P. S., 14 


LAGGAN, II5 

Lamb Statue, proposed, 46 

Lane, Sir Hugh P., 192, 220 

Lauterbrunnen, 233 

Lavery, John, 208 

Lavingdon Water, 237 

Lawrence, Sir T., P.R.A., 32, 256 

Leith Hill, 68 

Leslie, C. R., R.A., 351 

Lewes, 202 

- Lierre, ror 

Lisbon, 351 

Lithography, 63, 76, 221 

Liverpool, 86, 255, 318 

London, 256, 298, 335, 344, 359 377, #2 
County Council, 109 
Exhibitions, 5, 31, 63, 76, 96, 102, 158, 162, 

192, 257, 264, 359 

National Galleries, 64, 96, 160, 190, 292 
Pageant, 110 

Londonderry, Marchioness of, 42 

Loreburn, Lord, 279 

Lucas, E. V., 46 

Lucas, Richard Cockle, 64 

Lucerne, 102 

Luxembourg Gardens, 231 


MACKENNAL, Bertram, A.R.A., 256 
MacLaughlan, D. S., 231 
McTaggart, W., R.S.A., 192 
Malines, 97 

Manchester, 352 

Manet, Edouard, 143 
Mannheim, C., 384 

Mappin, Sir F. T., 159 
Maris, William, 382 
Matoppo Hills, 41 

Medici, The, 156 
Mediterranean, 1 

Melbourne, 283 

Meredith, George, O.M., 35, 65 
Messina, 99 

Mickleham, 65 

Miniatures, 289 

Missals, 104 

Mitoyashiki, 302 

Mond, Dr. Ludwig, 64 
Morocco, 1 

Munster, Peace of, 322 
Museum Guides, 344 





NANTES, 200 

Naples, too 

National Art Collections Fund, 5, 160, 190 

National Galleries. See London. 

National Loan Exhibition, 5 

Nature Study, 21, 59, 87, 119, 128, 143, 209, 279, | 
312, 367 

Needlework, 214, 246 

New Gallery, 63, 351 

Norwegian Chairs, 155 





OAKHAM, 351 

Obituary. See under Names and 384 

October, 261 

Old Masters, Price of, 190 
Oran, 100 
Orchardson, Sir W. Q., R.A., 192, 220, 258 
Orchids, 209 
Oriental Paintings, 286 

Ornament, 318 

Ornans, 75 
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PALL MALL, 292 

Paris, 83, 101, 142, 232, 252 
Parkyns, Mrs., 176 

Pastel Drawing, 218 
Patrons, 151, 156, 225, 272, 321, 361 
Pears, Charles, 245 

Peasant Arts, 218 

Pegwell Bay, 355 

Pennell, Joseph, 86, 160, 244 
Pepys, Samuel, 335 
Permain, W., 384 

Perseus and Andromeda, 318 
Petworth, 294 

Pewter, 10 

Philip IV, 178 , 

Plant Forms, 128 

Poets, Descendants of, 159 
Polperro, 205 

Poole Harbour, 260 
Portraiture, 317 

Premium Plate, 40 

Procris, 138 

Provence, 80 

Punch, 309 

Pyrénées, Les, 353 


RACKHAM, Arthur, 32, 96 

Railton, Herbert, 159 

Remington, F., 64 

Reviews, 20, 32, 51, 59, 64, 96, 128, 133, 143, 
156, 198, 218, 221, 245, 286, 291, 299, 318, 
382 

Rhodes, Cecil J., 45 

Richardson, Mr. and Mrs., 262 

Richmond, Duchess of, 268 

Riebeck, Jan van, 42 

Rischgitz, Edouard, 14 

Rome, 286, 344 

Rottingdean, 357 

Royal Academy 
Elections, 96, 192, 256 
Exhibitions, 34, 96, 162 
Schools, 64 
Trust Funds, 64. See Chantrey. 

Royal School of Art Needlework, 214 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 32, 256, 
317, 351 

Royal Scottish Academy, 110, 160 

Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 32, 96, 220, 256 


- Ruskin Park, 110 


St. BARBARA, 74 

St. Christina, 74 

St. John in Patmos, 103 

St. Luke, 108 

St. Matthew, 197 

St. Nicholas, 339 

St. Paul's Cathedral, 20, 316, 320, 382 

St. Ursula, 276 

Sadler, Mrs. Hayes, 164 

Sales, 32, 64, 96, 110, 142, 159, 160, 176, 190, 
192, 220, 222, 236, 256; Summaries, 309, 341 

Salisbury Cathedral, 366 

Salisbury, Third Marquess of, 45 

Salting, George, 64, 102, 158, 244 

Sambourne, E. Linley, 309 

San Gimignano, 236 

Sargant, Janet and Millicent, 291 

Sargent, John S., R.A., 352 

School of Arts and Crafts, 109 

Seasons, The, 104 

Seckendorff, Count, 159 

Senefelder Club, 63, 76 

Scottish Modern Arts Association, 32 

Sculpture, 41, 64, 71, 198, 293 

Shakespeare, 337 

Shaw, Claude Williamson. 
a Critic. 


See Consolations of 








ili 


Shepherd's Bush, 257 
Shipway, Colonel, 32 
Siddons, Mrs., 6 

Sinclair, Sir John, Bart., 33 
Singleton, Miss, 266 

Six, Jan, 197 

Sketch Society, 63 

Slade Professorship, 256 
Spence, Robert, 332 
Spielmann, M. H., 221 
Stafford, Marquis of, 338 
Stevens, Alfred, 270 
Stoke-by-Neyland, 367 
Strang, William, A.R.A., 47 
Sudeley, Lord, 344 

Summer Flowers, 264 
Surrey, 35, 65 

Swan, John M., R.A., 109, 220 
Switzerland, 129 


TANGIER, 2 

Tapestries, 215 

Tarsis, Contessa, 259 

Tassie, William, 337 

Tate Gallery, 96, 256, 270, 299 
Tennant Gallery, 160 
Thames, 203, 235, 245, 377 
Theatre, 6, 371 

Theobald, H. S., K.C., 
Tlemcen, 98 

Tokyo, 301 

Toledo, 244 

Tombs of Rome, 286 
Town-planning, 317, 335, 351 
Trees, 87, 160, 312 

Trouville, 352 

Tunis, 1 

Turner, J. M. W., R.A., 270, 299 
Tweed, John, 41 


UYENO PARK, TOKYO, 301 


VELAZQUEZ, I51, 190, 382 
Venice, 32, 208, 234 
Venus, 277 

Vernazza, 97 

Veronese, Paul, 5 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 64, 160, 316 
Victoria Memorial, 160 
Victory, 265, 266 

Ville D'Avray, 112 
Villeneuve, 82 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 64 


WALLIS, WHITWORTH, 109 
Wall-papers, 91 ‘ 
Water-fowl, 21 

Waterloo Bridge, 298 
Wellington, Duke of, 32, 256 
Westcombe, Lucy, 269 

West Humble, Dorking, 39 
Westphalia, 113 

Wharton, Lord, 275 
Whistler, 244 

White City, 257 

Whitechapel Gallery, 192, 256 
Whitman, Alfred C., 96 
Williams, Morgan S., 64 
Woodwork, 124, 316 


YARE, MOUTH OF THE, 243 
Yarmouth, Great, 257, 270 
Yerkes Sale, 110, 159, 310 
York, Archbishop of, 43 
Young Sale, 222, 236, 309 











ALTDORFER, ALBRECHT, 139 
Antonello da Messina, 182 
Amschewitz, J. H., 86 
Atkinson, Miss, 253 


BANKS, J., R.A., 337 
Beechey, Sir W., R.A., 9 
Bellini, Giovanni, 194 
Benson, W. A. S., 92, 95 
Bentley, J. F., 95 
Blake, William, 177, 179 
Bone, Muirhead, 244 
Bonvin, Frangois S., 357 
Boucher, Francois, 160 
Boudin, Eugéne, 352 
Boydell, Josiah, 337 
Brabazon, H. B., 1 
Brett, John, A.R.A., 354 
Brierley, W. H., 26, 27, 30, 53, 
55, 125, 126 
Brown, Arnesby, A.R.A., 162 
Bruckman, W. L., 200 
Burne-Jones, Sir E., 215 
Butler, Herbert E., 205 
Butterfield, L. P., 92, 95 


CAMERON, D. Y., 242 

Cave, Walter, 26, 27, 56 

Cazin, J. C., 159 

Chardon, Madame G. D., 290 

Charles, James, 284 

Chippendale, T., 153, 154 

Christie, Mrs. A. He? 216, 252 

Christus, Peter, 267 

Chii-Chung, Ch’en, 287 

Clark, James, R.I., 264 

Claude, 276 

Clausen, George, R.A., opp. 358 

Clouet, Jean, 114 

Connard, Philip, 360 

Constable, J., R.A., 239, 366, 
367 

Constant, J. J. Benjamin, 158 

Corot, 112, 223, 311 

Cotman, J. S., 257 

Courbet, Gustave, 7%, 

Crane, Walter, R.W.S., Title- 
page and 216 

Creswick, T., R.A., 243 

Crome, John, 243 

Cullis, Augusta, 21, 59, 87, 119, 

144, 209, 280, 312, 367 

Cuyp, 245 


DAUBIGNY, 113, 223 

Daumier, H., 182 

Davies, J. Scarlett, 134 

Davis, H. W. B., R.A., opp. 170 
Dawber, E. Guy, 28, 53, 55, 56 
Dayes, E., 300 

Dearle, J. H., 95 

Decamps, A.'G., 3 

Degas, E., 296 

Delacroix, Eugéne, 286 

Dixon, Clive M., 2, 3, 5 

Doyle, Richard, 318 

Diirer, Albert, 198 
Dyce, William, R.A., 355 
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REPRODUCED in 





EAST, SiR ALFRED, A.R.A., 237 
FANTIN-LATOUR, H., opp. 264, 


285 
Fisher, Alexander, 290 
Fisher, Mark, 15 
Fouquet, 103 
Fowler, Walter, R.B.A., 261 


GAINSBOROUGH, T., R.A., opp: 
8, opp. 108, 266, 364 

Geldart, F., 247 

Gentile da Fabriano, 135 

George, Ernest, A.R.A., 97 

Ghirlandajo, 267 

Giorgione, 195, 199 

Giovanni di Paolo, 136 

Girtin, Thomas, 83, 

Graves, Robert, A.R.A., 340 


HACKAERT, JAN, opp. 244 
Hagbolt, T., 337 
Hals, Frans, 110, 198, 268 
Hammershiy, V., 295 
Harding, J. D., 241 
Harpignies, Henri, 356 
Haselden, W. K., 148 
Haward, Sidney, 95 
Heath, Lionel, opp. 290 
Hemy, C. Napier, R.A., 166 
Henry, George, A.R.A., 165, opp. 
6 


23 
Hill, Miss Ellen M., 252 


Hobbema, 113 

Hogarth, 278, 361, 362 

Holbein, Hans, 171, 196, 220, 
225, 273 


Holmer, Alice, 120, 209, 367 
Holmes, C. J., 238 

Homer, Winslow, 299 
Hoppner, John, R.A., 9, 176 
Hughes-Stanton, H., 77, 166 
Hurst, Hal, R.I., opp. 290 


ISRAELS, JOSEF, 34, III 


JACQUE, CHARLES, 222 
James, Miss Alice, 289 


Kay, J. I., 94 

Kelly, Gerald F., 317 
Knight, Harold, 169 
Knight, J. Buxton, 260 
Knowles, Reginald L., 92 


LACEY, MIss CONSTANCE M., 250 
Lacoste, Charles, 353 

Lambert, G. W., opp. 220 
Lavery, John, 319 

Lawrence, Sir ‘T., P.R.A., 8, 351 
Lawson, Cecil, 255 

Le Brun, E. Vigée, opp. 252 
Leighton, Lord, 318 

Lely, Sir Peter, 268 

Lepage, J. Bastien, 270, 285 
Lewis, F. C., 83 

Llewellyn, W., 259 

Lund, Niels M., 240 


MABUSE, opp. 328 
Mackennal, Bertram, 170 
Mackenzie, F., 292 
MacLaughlan, D. S., 231 
Mancini, A., 297 
Mantegna, 230, 323 

Maris, James, 221 

Matisse, Henri, 295 

Mauve, Anton, 137, 224, 354 
Mawson, T. H., 185 
Melchers, Gari, 183 
Ménard, Emile R., 353, 359 
Méng-Fu, Chao, 287 
Méryon, C., opp. 142 


. Michelangelo, 179 


Millais, Sir J. E., opp. 268 
Monet, Claude, 159, 298 

Monk, W., R.E., 35, 65, Opp. 70 
Morgan, Edwin E., opp. 290 
Morto da Feltre, 199 

Mostyn, Tom, 168 

Murillo, 325 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM, 357, 383 | 
Novice, W., 380 


ORCHARDSON, C. M. Q., 258 
Orchardson, Sir W. Q., 192 
Orpen W., A.R.A., 31, 167, 381 
Osborne, M., R.E., opp. 8 


PALMER, Mrs. E., 290 

Parsons, Alfred, A.R.A., 240 

Patiner, Joachim, 138 

Pennell, J., 244 

Pesel, Miss Louisa F., 248, 249, 
250, 251 

Piero di Cosimo, 138 

Pin, Chia, 288 

Pol de Limbourg, 104, 105, 106 

Power, Miss Molly, 289 

Pryse, Spencer, 271 

Pugin, A. C., 338 

Puvis de Chavannes, 284 


QUINTON, A. R., 129 


RAEBURN, SIR H., R.A., opp. 32 
Rankin, A. Scott, 115 

Raphael, 228, 277, 324 

Reid, Sir George, R.S.A., opp. 


278 

Rembrandt, 114, 177, 180, 181, 
197, 323 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.R.A., 7, 
opp. 308, 379 


Robertson, Miss Janet, 291 
Rebertson, W. Graham, 214 
Robinson, Mabel C., Frontispiece, 


376 
Rodin, Auguste, 293 
Rogers, Mark, 316 
Romney, G., opp. 212, 338, 363 
Rowlandson, T., 335 
Rubens, 226, 274, 321, 323 
Russell, W. W., opp. 298 
Ruysdael, 112 













THIS VOLUME. 


St. GAUDENS, AUGUSTUS, 76 
Sanderson, Miss Cobden, 251 
Sargent, J. S., R.A., 208 
Scholfield, Miss M., 217, 250 
Segers, Hercules, 140 
Shannon, J. J., R.A., 269 
Simon de Vos, 193 
Sims, Charles, A.R.A., 164, 260 
Southall, J. E., 269 
Sparks, N., R.E., opp. 170 
Spence, Robert, R.E., 332 
Steen, Jan, 111, opp. 184 
Steer, P. Wilson, 238 
Stephanoff, J. and F. P., 378 
Stevens, Alfred, 269 
Stott, Edward, A.R.A., 163 
Strang, W, A.R.A., 47 
Sumner, Heywood, 93, 95, 216 
Sutcliffe, G. L., 29, 53, 54, 124, 
127 
Swynnerton, Mrs., 297 


TADDEO, 103 

Taylor, Miss Una A., 214, 216, 
217, 251 

Teniers, David, 110 

Terborch, 322 

Thomson, George, 2, 4 

Tintoretto, 272 

Titian, 228, 277, 327 

Troyon, Constant, 224 

Turner, J. M. W., R.A., opp. 158, 
245, 294, 365 

Tweed John, 41 


VAN CLEVE, JOOS, 74 

Van de Velde, 184 

Van der Weyden, R., 108 
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Moorish North Africa. 


By William Macdonald Sinclair, 


D.D., 


Archdeacon of London. 


Spain, France and Italy, lies a country rich in 

artistic charm, novelty. It is 
comprised under three names: Morocco, Algiers and ‘Tunis. 
Morocco is best known by its principal seaport, Tangier, 
which lies opposite to Gibraltar, and is a familiar object to 
all entering the Mediterranean. It stands on two heights at 
the north-west extremity of a spacious bay, and has a fine 
appearance from the sea, rising gradually in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and defended by walls and a castle. The 
streets, which are unpaved, are very narrow and crooked, 
and the houses, except those occupied by foreign ambassadors 
or consuls, and a few others, are of little importance. But 
the town is full of native life and characteristics : the Se, or 
market-place, hums with activity and is bright with colour, 
especially on Sundays and Thursdays. 
interesting history: already 
of great antiquity under 
Augustus it became a free 
city: Claudius made it a 
Roman Colonia and capital 
of Tingitana, It was held 
successively by Vandals, By- 
zantines and Arabs, and fell 
into the hands of the Portu- 
guese towards the end of the 
Fifteenth Century. In 1662 
it was made part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Bra- 
ganza on her marriage with 
Charles IL. of England ; the 
King desired to send Wren, 
then a young man, to report 
on its fortifications, but he 
declined on the score of 
health, The English de- 
fended it in 1680; but on 
account of its expense.it was 
dismantled in 1684, and 
abandoned to the Moors, 
who fortified it afresh. It 
was bombarded by a Spanish 
fleet in 1790, and by the 
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()* the south side of the Mediterranean, opposite 


variety, and 


It has a long and 


French in 1844. We want a new word after the model of 
“eastern.” These provinces are really southern, and not 
eastern ; but the latter word has obtained a special connota- 
tion from Turkish, Arabian, Persian, and Hindu life; while 
“southern ” has nothing of the kind. What it is desired to 
express is that of the three provinces, Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia, Morocco is the most Moorish, native, and free from 
modern admixture. Like Algeria and Tunisia, Morocco is 
mountainous, and the mountains extend about 300 miles 
into the interior before the desert is reached: much farther 
than is the case in Algeria. 

Not far over the frontier between Morocco and Algeria 
is the port of Oran, from which there is a railway to Algiers 
and Tunis ; Oran is distant ten hours sail from Carthagena 
on the coast of Spain. But the usual way of reaching 
Algiers is direct from Marseilles. The Rapide trains from 





A Mosque, Algiers. 
By H. B. Brabazon. 
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Calais. t6- ‘Marseilles run in twenty-two hours, and the 


voyage on to Algiers occupies about twenty-six. As the 
crow flies, Algiers is about 1,100 miles distant from London, 
and is only 120 miles east of the meridian of Greenwich. 
Algeria is a province of France, and Tunisia a protéctorate ; 
Algeria is about 500 miles from north to south, by 700 from 
east to west; Tunisia much smaller. Both give striking 
evidence of the prosperity, good order, and general spirit of 
improvement which have accompanied the French occupation. 





La Rue Side Abdullah, Algiers. 
By Clive M. Dixon. 
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Tangier: In the Kasbah. 


By George Thomson. 


Algeria may be divided naturally into three parts: the 
Tell, the High Plateaux and Mountains, and the Sahara. 
The Tell is a strip of cultivated land, 700 miles in length, 
and from 30 to 100 broad, between the sea shore and the 
mountains. The magnificent ridges of the Atlas, snow- 
covered in winter, inclose three great plains, that of the 
Cheleef, the Mitidja,and the Sahel. The Tell is fertile and 
well-watered by important rivers, and it is intersected by 
smaller mountains and valleys thickly wooded. The grandest 
scenery and the most interesting population of the Tell are 
found in the district of the Djurdjura, inhabited by the 
Kabyles.* 

The High Plateaux running from east, to west between 
the Tell and the Sahara are uncultivated plains between 
mountain ranges, some 3,000 feet-above the sea-level. Vast 
tracts of underwood feed the camels and sheep of the Arabs. 
In the rainy season, and wherever water is found, cereal 
crops are raised. Magnificent forests clothe the sides of the 
Atlas mountains. To the south are the vast Aurés 
mountains, stretching 75 miles from east to west, and 40 
from north to south, 

The Sahara portion is an immense desert, varying con- 
siderably in its nature. In some parts, towards Tunisia, 
the soil is a mixture of sand and clay; in others, westwards 
towards Morocco, are rocky districts and mountains, the 
rivers rushing from which are utilized to form oases. In 


* Full and useful information is given about all this region in Cook’s Practical 
Guide to Algeria and Tunisia. 
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An Algerian Woman. 


_ By A. G. Decamps. 


(Wallace Collection.) 


other directions the desert is a moving mass of sand-forming 
dunes, white, red, and gold. 

In realizing the approach to Algiers from the sea, the 
first thought is of the glorious blue of the Mediterranean, a 
blue of shining liquid sapphires; the next, of a splendid 
harbour, circled by the green slopes of beautiful hills. The 
harbour has a long mcle covered with marine buildings 
stretching out into the sea ; from the line of the shore rise 
tier after tier long lines of stately, gigantic arches supporting 
the great esplanade, beyond which again rise in protracted 
vista rows of noble stone houses on arched corridors, all 
constructed by an English company. On the shoulders of 
the hills to the right is seated the ancient city, white and 
crowded, with domes and minarets ; to the left, the beautiful 
gardens and villas of the French town. Everywhere are 
palms and foreign trees, weaving their clean, bright foliage 
among the gay and sunlit houses. Far away to the south-west 
are the glittering peaks of the snow-clad Atlas Mountains. 

The climate is generally healthy and temperate. The 
first rains begin to fall towards the end of October. The 
early part of an Algerian winter, during the months of 
November and December, is very enjoyable. January, 
February and March have plenty both of sunshine and 
rain ; the writer’s visit was in January, and he had nothing 
but bright, warm sunshine. April and May resemble a fine 
English summer. The further you go inland, of course, the 
hotter it becomes ; Orleansville and Biskra are unbearable in 
summer, while towns like Médéa and Constantine, placed 
on mountain heights, are extremely cold in winter. At 
Algiers and Oran it is possible to stay as late as June with- 
out intolerable heat. The real sultry weather sets in about 
the end of July ; and August, September and October are 
the warmest months. 


The inhabitants of Algeria are Arabs, Moors, Kabyles, 
Turks, Jews and Negroes from the Soudan, besides French 
and other European settlers. The Arabs belong to the 
Plain, and live in tents or huts, changing from place to place, - 
and devoting themselves to agriculture, sheep and cattle. 
They came from Arabia and Egypt in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, driving the Berbers into the mountain 
districts. 

The Moors are the bulk of the Arab population in the 
towns, and are of mixed race, in which the Arab element 
predominates: another strong ingredient is given by the 
Moors who were driven from Spain. Many of them are 
wealthy ; all are accustomed to town comforts ; all the boys 
frequent the schools, and obtain a good elementary 
education. 

The Kabyles or Berbers were the old inhabitants before 
the arrival of the Arabs. ‘They are to-day just as they were 
described by Sallust nearly 2,000 years ago: “a race which 
possesses a robust and healthy constitution, which can resist 
great fatigue ; they are men who succumb only to age or 
under the teeth of wild animals.” 

The Jews came in great numbers to Algeria when driven 
out of Italy, Spain, and Portugal in the Fourteenth Century. 
They live chiefly in the towns, and are brokers, agents, 
jobbers, merchants, retailers, and hawkers. Many of them 
are rich, and their position has been greatly improved by the 
citizenship conferred on them by the French Government in 
1871. They have been described as “industrious, enter- 
prising, and, although fond of money, often satisfied with 
small profits, to the great disgust of the other traders, whom 
they sometimes find it good policy to undersell.’ Jews and 





An Algerian Horseman. 
By Clive M. Dixon. 
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Tangier: Evening by the Kasbah. 


Jewesses wear the gayest possible clothing, and add greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the streets among the stately, 
white-robed Moors. 

The Negroes are Mahometans, and enjoy equal rights 
with other races. They are popular in the country, and 
many Arabs have one negress amongst their wives. The 
Zouaves are arm in-arm companions with the Turcos. 


While glowing contrasts of colour and picturesque bits, 


present themselves in every part of Algiers, of course it is the 
native quarter to which the painter will be mainly attracted. 
The streets are steep, narrow, and irregular, the houses 
white or pale blue, the street-door usually carved, the inner 
court arcaded with pillars. The Bazaar is the concentration 
of life, colour, and interest. The Kasbah, or Palace of the 
Old Deys is a magnificent building at the top of the hill, 
full of exquisite Moorish art and workmanship, surrounded 
by delightful gardens. Everywhere through Algiers are 
these lovely gardens, with the sun glinting through the cool, 
dark-shining sub-tropical foliage. Among wild plants are 
the dwarf palm, cistus, and true heath; masses of iris and 
narcissus; wild hyacinths, violets, and African cyclamen. 
In the gardens are roses, carnations, geraniums, lilies, 
violets, jessamine, and various creepers; most of these 
bloom throughout the winter. There are extensive planta- 
tions of white roses, the flowers of which are much larger 
than those of Europe, and are cultivated to produce the 
famous attar. 
t+ The most picturesque buildings are the mosques, with 
their arcades, external and internal, corridors, domes, 
crenellated walls, and lofty towers, The stream of life of 
every street is indescribably varied, bright, and interesting. 
The railway to Constantine follows the coast till it 
reaches the Atlas mountains, where it climbs through 
gorges of varying degrees of impressiveness. At almost 
‘every station there is a group of eucalyptus trees, for 
increasing the healthiness of the site, and for shade. To 
every station the villagers flock for the arrival of the train, 


and form scenes of the greatest 
interest. The forests and 
trees of Algeria are very 
beautiful ; besides the count- 
less date-palms, the india- 
rubber has been introduced, 
and has reached colossal pro- 
portions ; bamboos thrive, as 
well as Indian, Chinese and 
American palms; there are 
abundant mulberries and 
castor-oil plants; forests of 
cork-oak, gum-oak, sweet- 
acorn oak; Atlas cedars, 
olives, Atlas cypresses, moun- 
tain-ash, and the Aleppo pine 
with its large tufts of gay 
green. 

Constantine is a most 
striking city, built above vast 
deep gorges where a broad 
swift river flows, and the sides 
of which are precipitous cliffs. 
The main entrance to the 
town is by a _ suspension 
bridge over the broad yawning chasm. The modern quarter 
is less extensive than at Algiers and Tunis, and the native 
streets more prominent. It is a strong military centre, with 
capacious barracks. There is a congregation of strongly 


By George Thomson. 





A Street, Tunis. 
By Terrick Williams, R.I. 
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fanatical Mussulmans, who every Friday evening excite 
themselves to a state of cataleptic frenzy, and then thrust 
skewers and swords through various parts of the body with- 
out drawing blood. 

Biskra is the terminus of the French system of railways 
to the south, and stands in a lovely oasis at a considerable 
distance into the Sahara. It has been described with such 
consummate accuracy and brilliancy by Robert Hichens in 
‘The Garden of Allah,’ that it is unnecessary to say much 
about it here. There it is, in the fresh desert-air, green and 
smiling with its abundant waters, its 250,000 date-palms, its 
broad avenues, its lovely central park, its white houses and 
hotels, the marvellous garden of the French Count, the 
strings of camels, the gay market-place, the throngs of desert 
men, the glorious sunrises and sunsets, the glowing skies, 
the roads into the desert, the neighbouring oases, the almost 
convincing mirages. 

Tunis, like Algiers, is on a semicircle of hills, but it is at 
the end of a vast lagoon, through which a long, straight canal 
with banks forms a way for ships. The lagoon is the home of 
vast flocks of beautiful pink flamingoes. The Mediterranean 
is at the end of the lagoon to the north; the lovely Bay 
of Tunis to the east ; beyond the Bay are the peaks of a 
lofty and picturesque range of mountains, ‘The modern city 
of Tunis is as French and handsome as that at Algiers ; but 
the native quarter is larger and more important, and has a 
vast Bazaar, including a network of covered streets, gay with 
painted pillars and arches, and rich with every variety of 
Moorish merchandise. Twelve miles out is the site of 
Carthage, on sloping green hills between the Mediterranean 
and the lagoon, a situation of quite marvellous beauty ; great 
excavations have been made of recent years under the super- 
intendence of the late Cardinal Lavigerie, the Apostle of 
North Africa, and by the French clergy ; the huge amphi- 
theatre has been uncovered, where for different reasons, 
Hypatia, St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas suffered ; there are 
basilicas, prehistoric burial grounds, an astounding system of 
underground cisterns ; the remains of temples, villas, and the 
famous harbour. The French monks have a large settle- 


The 


. ARS and Venus bound by Love,’ which at the 

phenomenally successful National Loan Exhibi- 
tion has been substituted for Mr. Widener’s Van Dyck, is 
one of sixteen pictures attributed to Paolo Caliari, better 
known as Paul Veronese, in the Orleans sale of 1798. It 
then fetched 300 gs. Four of the others, the allegorical 
‘Scorn,” ‘ Respect,’ ‘ Unfaithfulness’ and ‘The Happy 
Union,’ were bought by the then Lord Darnley for a total 
of 700 gs. They are now in the National Gallery, two of 
them having cost £2,500 in 1891, the third having been 
presented, while ‘ Unfaithfulness’ was bought for £2,500, 
together with Tintoretto’s wonderful ‘ Milky Way.’ The 
‘Mars and Venus’ was among the pictures presented to the 
Duke of Orleans by Queen Christina of Sweden. Another 
of them was Correggio’s ‘ Leda and the Swan,’ now one of 
the treasures of the Berlin Gallery. It only just escaped 
complete destruction when, at the dictate of certain priests 





Kabyles: Algiers. 
By Clive M. Dixon. 


ment on the highest ground, with a Moorish cathedral, a 
garden full of monumental inscriptions and sculptured 
remains, and a rich museum, with exquisite Punic jewellery, 
and the handicrafts of successive civilizations. 

This is but a scanty sketch of a very glorious country ; 
but enough has been said to show how rich in new subjects 
for the painter is the whole of that delightful region. 


Grafton Gallery. 


and monks of his entourage, Louis, Duke of Orleans, ordered 
all pictures of the nude to be destroyed or sold. Fortunately 
the director of the gallery, Coypel, contrived to hide the 
fragments of the Correggio and had them pieced together. 
In 1755 the Leda was bought by the King of Prussia for 
Sans Souci for 21,060 francs, and now, of course, is in the 
Kaiser Frederick Museum. 


HE final payment, up to £72,000, having been made 
by the National Art-Collections Fund for Holbein’s 
‘Duchess of Milan,’ a reception was held at the Grafton 
Gallery, on November 11, to commemorate the acquisition 
of the picture. Lord Balcarres, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, received the guests, and an opportunity was 
taken during the evening to bring forward the claims of the 
Fund to public recognition. Sir Charles Holroyd, as 
Keeper of the National Gallery, gave an address. 
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Mrs. Siddons. 


By Rudolf Dircks. 


ARLYLE counted an historic portrait gallery among 
a nation’s most important possessions. He had 
often found a portrait, he said, superior in real 
instruction to half-a-dozen written biographies, or, rather, 
“as a small lighted candle by which Biography could for 
the first time be read.” In Mrs. Siddons’ case the portraits 
have also a value as independent works of art.; and it could 
not be said that their biographical value was the more 
important, With her, indeed, biography began during 
her lifetime, and has been concerned with her more or less 
directly a good deal since. She remains an outstanding 
figure in an epoch of sufficiently vivid personalities. The 
lament (was it Garrick’s?) on the transitoriness of an actor’s 
fame is not more falsified in her case than in his own. 
Their art is a vivid page in the writings of that day: they 
are remembered indeed when the dramatists in whose plays 
they largely won success are forgotten, happily forgotten 
perhaps in the common justice of things. 

There is no more intimate, more personal page in 
literary and artistic history than that provided by the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Even to the casual student, 
Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Burke, Lawrence, Sheridan, 
and the rest stand out as a vivid group in which there is 
no confusion of personalities. The idiosyncrasies of the 
hesitating Goldsmith are as familiar as those of the emphatic 
Dr. Johnson. Ina professedly witty age, an age of coffee- 
houses and talk, personal character and traits naturally 
became exposed. The salt of wit lies largely in person- 
alities ; and the greater the truth the greater the wit. To 
hit off an idiosyncrasy which does not exist, or which is 
too greatly exaggerated, could amuse nobody. ‘These 
clever people who talked so much and so brilliantly about 
each other hawe talked themselves into history. Mrs. 
Siddons came rather on the verge of this period, towards its 
declining years. But she is of it, nevertheless. Johnson 
had chatted with her (he cow/d chat with women) and the 
younger Sheridan, the author of “The School for Scandal,” 
was for some time her manager. 

And this witty, talking age was particularly an age of 
the theatre ; and still more particularly an age of acting. 
The art of acting, never before or since, has formed the 
subject of such intimate, precise, and serious criticism and 
appreciation. The criticism of acting became a sort of 
virtuosity of even serious minds like Hazlitt’s. Emphasis, 
gesture, the infinité cadences of the human voice, were all 
critically weighed to their finest shades. The slightest 
variations in the interpretation of a part would be noted and 
commented upon, at a time when the present verisimilitude 
in the matters of scenery and costume was ignored, or just 
beginning to be taken intoaccount. When an anachronism 
becomes a convention it wounds no susceptibilities. And at 
the most, costume and scenery are only adventitious aids to 
assist the actor in his work of illusion, and have little to do 
with the real art of acting. The varying degrees of 
characterisation, every shade of human emotion, can, in 


fact, be suggested just as convincingly without any aids of 
the sort. Indeed, the massing of detail, the attempt at 
pictorial accuracy and completeness, diminish the choicest 
gift of an actor—the gift of projecting his part with such 
imaginative boldness that the mise en scene is inevitably 
suggested. Mrs. Siddons was endowed with this quality ; 
her costumes were either anachronistic, or formed part of 
the convention of the theatrical wardrobe of those days— 
for certain types of characters she adopted a certain formula 
in dressing. In some instances the costume was so glaringly 
inappropriate (imagine Garrick, for instance, as Macbeth, 
dressed in the costume of a courtly squire of the Georgian 
period) that no quality of acting could be thought capable of 
overcoming its absurdity. But in Mrs. Siddons’ case it did 
not excite ridicule. It had, in any event, little to do with the 
real purpose of her art; and it shows clearly enough that 
the degree of receptivity of an audience is not influenced by 
externalities independent of the personality of an actor. 
As a matter of fact, if the accessories of the stage are carried 
beyond a certain point of suggestiveness they do not assist 
the illusion ; they destroy it. 

The Kemble and Siddons tradition, great in its day, 
has lost nothing in the years. The Kemble family brought 
equilibrium and balance into the fitful life of the actor; 
they Jent dignity and simplicity (notwithstanding a certain 
pomposity) to a calling with which it was unusual to 


“ associate either. Mrs. Siddons and John Philip Kemble 


stand out indeed with something of the aloofness of the 
great characters with which their art was associated. 
Goddess, Prophetess, Queen, are the epithets which came 
to the pen of men wont to choose their epithets, such as 
Hazlitt and Byron, when they speak of her. Success in 
the grandiose manner is one of the most difficult achieve- 
ments in art. In real life it would seem intolerable or 
impossible. Mrs. Siddons won it in both. Possessed as she 
was so completely by the spirit of acting, it is not altogether 
surprising if her natural temper and cast of thought were 
formed and shadowed to a considerable extent by the 
characters which she assumed on the stage. She admitted, 
indeed, that her performances provided her with an outlet 
for much personal emotion. In the colloquialisms of actual 
life she would drop into the measures of blank verse. 
Being absolutely sincere in the realization and expression of 
her art, she probably never disengaged the circumstances and 
emotions of what practically amounted to a dual existence. 
Or, perhaps, it may be nearer the truth to suppose that 
emotion became for her a sort of composite abstraction, 
which she was able in particular circumstances to disen- 
tangle and make real (and which she no doubt vividly felt), 
whether occasioned by personal joys and sorrows, or by 
those of the characters which she interpreted in a spirit 
quite antagonistic to Diderot’s well-known theory. Mrs. 
Siddons’ performances were certainl'' no merely considered 
intellectual exercises; they were both intellectual and 
emotional.- Being an artist of the first rank, she would 
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Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse. 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 
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naturally realize that convincing artistic expression is im- 
possible without emotional sincerity: that art is not an 
attitude, but a living. There can be no doubt that Mrs. 
Siddons lived, as one says, in her parts. 

The history of her life is largely typical of the biography 
ot artists: it illustrates the triumph of temperament over 
circumstances. And the circumstances of an actor’s life in 
the eighteenth century were very different from what they 
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Mrs. Siddons. 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


are to-day. The glamour of the footlights had not then 
prevailed so largely that the best performances were rather 


of a social than artistic character. It is inevitable, perhaps, 
at all times, that a person of Mrs. Siddons’ artistic distinction 
and success should be sought after. It is the reward of 
such a career as hers. But no actress sought social distinc- 
tion less, was more adapted for it, or less influenced by it. 
An actress to her finger-tips, she was true to her calling, she 
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was content with it, and the arena of social life could offer 
her nothing more attractive. The exactions and ramifica- 
tions of society and coteries seemed to her a small thing 
in comparison. 

The conditions of theatrical life have greatly altered 
since the time of Mrs. Siddons. In the lower grades there 
may still exist a sort of Bohemianism, an adventurous 
disregard of conventionalities—something of the old song, 
but\the air is different. The circuit system has gone; an 
actor has no longer the advantage of the training involved 
in the playing of multitudinous parts. An actor’s repertoire 
in the days of the circuit and stock seasons would probably 
be more extensive in a fortnight than in a lifetime under 
present conditions. There can be little doubt that the art 
of acting was then more distinctly what is called a vocation 
—that is, it had little to offer beyond the pleasure of its 
adoption and practice. The work was hard, the pay uncer- 
tain and small, and the career carried with it the stigma of 
social disrepute. Performances were given in the back 
rooms of inns, in old barns, in any makeshift of a place to 
which trestles and boards could give some semblance of a 
theatre. There could be no mistake in the tinsel and 
glitter. Yet, with all this, the art of acting remained, 
flourished, and gave forth many of its finest exponents. 
Mrs. Siddons was born in a country inn—“ The Shoulder 
of Mutton "—at Brecon. She appeared on the stage at the 
earliest possible age. The elder Kembles, her parents, 
must have been rather remarkable people. Of excellent 
understanding and conduct, religious, their actual life, not- 
withstanding the vicissitudes and the tinsel and _ glitter, 
was regulated and well-ordered ; they sought to give their 
extensive family of twelve a sound education. Mrs. Siddons’ 
brother, John Philip Kemble, was a man of considerable 





Mrs. Siddons. 


(By permission of Messrs. 


Shepherd Bros. ) By John Hoppner, R.A. 





Mrs. Siddons. 


(Photo. Emery Walker.) 
By Sir William Beechey, R.A. 


culture, and she was quite equal to the occasion of propitia- 
tory verses or addresses, incidental to theatrical performances 
of the time,'as well as to correspondence, when the art of 
elegant letter-writing was the mode. At the age of sixteen 
she fell in love with William Siddons, a handsome, versatile 
member of her father’s company, an affair which did not 
meet with the approval of her parents. She was sent away, 
became for a time a lady’s maid, and recited passages from 
the tragedies of Shakespeare in the servants’ hall. Return- 
ing to the stage, she married William Siddons, and presently 
sought an interview in London with David Garrick, which 
terminated indefinitely. But the fame which she began to 
win in the provinces soon extended to London, and event- 
ually influencéd Garrick to offer her an engagement. She 
made her first appearance at Drury Lane in the part of 
Portia, with Mr. King as Shylock, an anonymous, somewhat 
shy, hesitating, and unconvincing first appearance, at the 
Her subsequent success may be estimated 
Reynolds 


age of twenty. 
by the fact that she was twenty-eight when 
painted his great picture of her, inscribing his name on the 
hem of her garment, and saying that he would not lose this 
opportunity of recommending his name to posterity. And 
Reynolds, who rarely signed his later work, seems only to 
have made the same concession, in a like manner, on one 
other occasion. Gainsborough’s portrait, an etching of which 
is included among our illustrations, dates a year or so later. 

Mrs. Siddons’ retirement from the stage before the age 
of fifty was characteristic of the sense of dignified’ fitness 
which she exhibited on most occasions. Her fame had 
suffered no eclipse. The public favourite of yesterday had 
not become the object of public commiseration of to-day. 
She was probably the last English actress who was a 
convincing exponent of high tragedy. Emotions which we 

Cc 
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find difficult to realise now, which seem to us either 
artificial or exaggerated, she made actual and controlling. 


She was greatest in the greatest tragic part of drama— 


“the great fiendish part,” as she styled it—Lady Macbeth. 
She won the appreciation of the best critical opinion of her 
time ; lawyers admitted their indebtedness to her for their 
greatest feats in eloquence: she inspired painters like 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, and her Junoesque presence 
(the epithet is quite respectful) became for artists a type of 


idealised beauty. Notwithstanding all this, the hyperbole 
and compliment of the day, she was content to say simply, 
“T was an honest actress, and at all times and in all things 
endeavoured to do my best.” The transitoriness of an 
actor’s fame, indeed! As Mrs. Siddons walked the stage of 
her time, as she bore herself in the more intimate circum- 
stances of life, so to-day she traverses the page of history, 
an imposing, a grandiose, even (to understand her rightly) 
a simple and passionate figure. 


Some Old Pewter. 
By H. J. L. J. Masse. 


UR museums, taking them as a whole, have some 
() fine specimens of pewter, but of these the best 
pieces are, as a rule, foreign. This is a melancholy 
reflection ; it must be coupled with the still sadder thought 
that the bulk of the pewter at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, is the loan collection of a 
private collector. On the other hand, there are in private 
hands in England some very fine pieces of English pewter, 
and with them, mainly, it is proposed to deal in the present 
article. 

Some few months ago, in a back street in Kennington, 
two plates were dug up, some distance below the surface, in 
property belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall. Both were 
in perfect order so far as the metal was concerned, but both 
had been partly destroyed by fire, hence their burial by a 


careless domestic. The curious thing about them was that 
the one was apparently of the time of Richard II., and the 
other of Richard III., z.¢., the difference in age was approxi- 
mately a hundred years. In spite of this difference, both 
looked as though they had been made in the same mould, 
and by the same maker. The mark in each case was a 
crowned “ R,” and one bore a stamp containing a pewterer’s 
hammer. 

Mr. A. F. de Navarro has several Charles I. tankards 
of various sizes, but very perfect workmanship. They look 
almost like silver, and are treated by him as though they 
were of that metal. In his collection are several tankards 
showing the gradual development from the simple flat- 
topped tankard of Charles I.’s time to the elaborate domed- 
roof tankard of William and Mary. The earlier specimens 


Chalices from the collection of Mr. A. F. de Navarro. 











were quite plain and simple; the later ones are covered 
with tulips, roses, portraits, and all kinds of devices in 
wriggled work. 

Mrs. R. Ll. B. Rathbone has a fine tankard that was 
formerly in the possession of the Worshipful Company of 
Fellmongers. From mention made of it in the minute- 
books of the Company, its date is 1666. It was used for 
the drinking of certain “long” drinks, as recorded in the 
front page of the same minute book :-— 


** Behold and see, this cup is full, 
And out of it I'll take a pull; 
P’ll take a pull with such a wind 
That I'll not leave a drop behind. 


Behold and see what I have done, 

I have not poured it in my shoon ; 
Nor have I drunk my drink in vain, 
For I could do the like again. 


Here’s to thee, kind brother John, 

Tis time that thou and I were gone. 

We've drunk gur drink, we’ve stood our ground, 
And this is called the Fellmonger’s Round.” 


Some seven years ago, when Guy’s Hospital was being 
enlarged by the addition of the Evelina portion of the 
building, four plates were found, with the mark of Prince 
Arthur, the eldest son of Henry VII. They were of rather 
thin metal, but in perfect order. Two of them were 
exhibited in my Second Exhibition of Pewter (held in 
Clifford’s Inn Hall in 1908), by permission of their owner, 
the late F. G. Hilton Price. One of the plates was itlus- 
trated in Pewter Plate, by permission of the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The British Museum has one of 
these plates, and there is another example in the Guildhall 
Museum. 

Another piece of pewter, of the same date, or possibly a 
little later, is the measure at South Kensington Museum. 
It is very much battered, but bears the marks :—(1) “ N.E.,” 
with, above, a cardinal’s hat; (2) a bishop with a mitre, 
and the letters “ H.R.” 

Mr. C. F. C. Buckmaster has a small flat-topped 
measure, holding about a pint, with the marks:—(1) A 
bear in a small beaded circle; (2) “H.R.,” crowned; 
(3) a later mark, “ H.M.,” in a small beaded circle, and the 
date “ 1687.” On the lid the bear is impressed six times, 
and once inside the neck. It has been suggested that it 
belonged once to a tavern, having a bear for its sign. 
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Certainly no 
maker of that date 
used the bear as 
his sign, as far as 
the early marks 
are known. 

Last summer 
the writer saw a 
flagon of the 
black-jack _ type, 
with a mark con- 
taining a bell. It 
seemed to be 
Elizabethan _in 
character and 
workmanship. It 
was dredged from 
a brook in private 
property, and, 
from its appear- 
ance, had been in 
the clayey mud 
for many years. 

A very fine 
specimen of pew- 
ter, of the reign of 
James V. of Scot- 
land, and James I. 
of England, ‘still 
exists in the “ Pir- 
ley Pig,” in the 
possession of the 
Provost and Baillies of Dundee. 
for the fines of baillies for non-attendance, and was fastened 
by interlocking iron rods, to the ends of which locks were 
attached. The piece is one of the only two ornamented 
specimens in Scotland, the other being a basin in the Smith 
Museum at Stirling. ‘The “ Pig” is ornamented with ribbon- 
work, enclosing four shields, containing :—(1) The royal arms 
of Scotland, “ J. 6. R.,” with a legend ona scroll, “ Feare God 
and obay the King” ; (2) arms of Scrymgeoure of Dudhope, 
and the inscription, “ Sir James Skrimzeour, Provost, Anno 
1602. 14 May,” and on a scroll, “ Lord blesse the Provost, 
Baillzies and Counsell of Dundi”; (3) the initials, “ P.L., 
R.E, M.L., J.L., W.H.,” and the words, “ Bailzeis. Anno. 





German Flagon: In the possession of 
Lord Swaythling. 


It was a money-box, used 








Tankards: From the collection of Mr. A. F. de Navarro. 
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French Measure: From the collection of Mr. T. C. Charbonnier. 


1602.” On a Scroll, “ Payment for not comeing to the 
Counsell of Dundie”; (4) Arms of Dundee, the pot and 
lilies, and the punning motto “ Dei Donum.” The rest of 
the “ Pig” is covered with rude scroll ornament, crescents, 
and interlacings, on a ground of hatched and cross-hatched 
lines. From never being cleaned, the pewter has a pleasant 
greenish patina upon its surface. 

Of Charles I. pewter there are extant some very fine 
specimens, and, curiously enough, they are mostly rosewater 
dishes, with enamel centrepieces, consisting of the royal 
arms. The Church of St. Katharine Cree, London, E.C., 
has two, dated 1628, plain, simple, and dignified. Mrs. 
F. Barry has one—a survivor of a set of six which were 
supplied to Charles I. when at York in 1642-43. This 
specimen is more ornamental, being decorated with 
lenticular bosses in repoussé work on the rim, and also with 
similar b>sses raised round the enamel centre. 

Another one, smaller in diameter, was found in a well 
near Daventry, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
This one was dated 1627. Others, less perfect in condition, 
are in existence. 

_ Mr. Buckmaster has a very perfect specimen of a master- 
salt (¢. 1650), with an early mark, viz., “ I. F.” in a diamond- 
shaped punch with two fleurs-de-lys. Mr. Hilton Price had 
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a less perfect one of the same date and make. Mr. de 
Navarro has a smaller one of rather later date. The two 
former are octagonal at the top and at the base, the latter 
one circular both at the top and at the bottom. 

Domestic dishes of large size are not often found. One 
in the possession of Mr. H. V. Reade is a boar’s head dish 
28} inches in diameter, and has been in his family since 
1650. Another, nearly a century later, made by Thomas 
Buckby, who took up his Livery in 1716, is in the possession 
of the Town Council of Abingdon, Berks. It bears the 
arms of the Borough, and the inscription ‘ Clement Saxton. 
Mayor, Burgus. Abingdon. An. Dom. 1725.” 

Mr. H. G. Moffatt used to possess some very fine 
seventeenth century pewter, formerly the property of, and 
bearing the arms of New College, Oxford, dated 1680. 
One of the objects was a small saucer, and the other a 
candlestick, with dodecagonal base, dodecagonal stem, and 
no signs of a grease-plate at the top. This pewter was nearly 
black, though in perfectly good structural order. It is now, 
after many vicissitudes, back in safe custody at its old home. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century some silver- 
plate was found in the moat of the Manor House at Arley, 
near Wigan. It was six or seven feet below the bottom of 
the moat. With the silver were some candlesticks with 
bell-shaped bases, and baluster stems. The grease-tray in 
two of them was about half-way up the stem, and in the 
third rather lower. They were much battered, but had 


Wine-flask : Dated 1748. 
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been restored to their original shape. Mr. Chisenhale 
Marsh, the owner of these, lent them at both of the Pewter 
Exhibitions held at Clifford’s Inn Hall, and they were 
illustrated in the Catalogue of the First Exhibition. 

One of the finest specimens of medieval pewter in 
existence in England is a tall flagon of the sixteenth century 
inlaid with brass. It is German work, with a distinctly 
Gothic feeling about much of the ornament, especially the 
borders and the mouldings. How the inlaying was done is 
a mystery. The straight pewter body in all probability was 
cast in a tubular mould, on the inside of which the cut-out 
inlay was temporarily fixed. The body was certainly not 
worked in the flat before it was fashioned into a cylinder. 
All the inlay is most elaborately engraved after the manner 
of the intricate work done on gun-locks and barrels. The 
thumb-piece and the knob on the lid are just as carefully 
made as any other part of the flagon. The piece would 
hardly have come down to our time had it not been for its 
common-sense base, for the walls of the body are in some 
places not thicker than brown paper. The nameless work- 
man who made it must have loved his work, and taken 
immense pleasure in it, as is evident from the workmanship. 

There is not very much old pewter surviving at Oxford. 
New College has some, mentioned above ; Queen’s College 
has some, mostly hot-water plates of Queen Anne date, and 
Worcester College has a few plates stamped “ P. L.,” i<., 
Provost's Lodgings. Very little, if any, of the kitchen 
pewter of the colleges is still in existence. A few years ago 
in some excavations at All Souls College, some old pewter 
was found in a disused drain, naturally much corroded, but 
of very great interest from the fact that the marks were 
unusual, and fortunately quite clear. ‘The earliest was that 
of “A.M.” with a bell. The only pewterer in London of 
the time was Anthony Mayors, and he used a different mark. 
The find is housed in a case in the Codrington Library 
belonging to the College. 

Jacobean candlesticks of great beauty are to be met 
with sometimes. Mr. Charbonnier’s collection is at present 
deposited in the Museum at Taunton; one has a circular 





Rose-water Dish: Temp. Charles I. 





French Water-carriers. 


base, but a square stem, with two flutings on each face, the 
other is octagonal both in the base and in the top. Mr. 
A. F. de Navarro has one with a base partly octagonal, 
partly circular. At the point where the base becomes 
circular there is an ornamental border. Mr. E. W. Gimson 
has a set of three, one of which is dated ’74,” 2.¢., 1674. 
Of spoons there is infinite variety, both to delight the 
heart of the collector, and to stimulate the maker of fictitious 
pewter. Whatever form was made in silver, it was imme- 
diately copied in pewter; and such is the craze among 
collectors of spoons, that prices are often asked—and, 
unfortunately, paid—far and away above the value of the 
The craze has led to the making of spoons, and 





specimen. 





Rose-water Dish: Temp. Charles I. 
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the faking of the marks. It is a coincidence that they are 
in nearly all cases found in excavations in Bermondsey. 
There is a good collection in the Guildhall Museum, and 
the various types are illustrated in the official catalogue. 

The Inns of Court pewter has long since disappeared. 
Some of Staple Inn has found its way into the Guildhall 
Museum ; some is in private hands, with the mark of John 
Redshaw, dated 1733. Some has the inscription, “ Ex. 

r. 
I. K. 
President of the Society in 1716. 

Of snuff-boxes in pewter there is infinite variety, both 
as to shape and as to size. They are, as a rule, extremely 
well made, but of very thin metal, ornamented by being 
stamped from a well-cut mould. The thin metal was 
probably strengthened by this treatment, as the plain ones 


dono,” i.¢, presented by John Kock, who was 


Tudor Plate, Henry VII.; and Measure, Henry VIII. 
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A Tudor and Two Jacobean Candlesticks. 


are ordinarily in worse condition than those that are more 
elaborate. 


Obituary. 


E have to go back several decades in order to find 
downright appreciation of the art of William 
Powell Frith, who died on November 2, aged 
ninety. Less than thirty years ago Ruskin praised his 
painting, and his death has called forth many tributes to his 
qualities, but at one time Frith was a power. He would 
boast that he was not and could never become a great artist, 
but he knew he was a successful one. His pictures always 
had the popular vote, and his ‘ Derby Day,’ which, when 
first exhibited, in 1858, needed a rail to protect it from the 
crush of sightseers, never fails to attract, even now that 
strong influences are at work to regulate the picture-gallery 
tastes of the people. Frith’s personality made him a 
favourite, and the artist will be missed: he was an institu- 
tion. In spite of his years he retained his humour and 
keenness for life, and the memories of a man who had 
known nearly all the great men of his period were invariably 
interesting. He published several books of autobiography, 
which were unusually excellent. 


By the death of Mrs. Gassiot, of Elmwood House, 
Upper Tooting, the Corporation of London inherits some 
more pictures in addition to the large collection, the bequest 
of Mr. Charles Gassiot, which has been’for some years at 
the Guildhall. ‘The National Gallery also benefits. 


The deaths are announced of Peter Severin Kroyer 
(November 20), the eminent Danish painter; of Edouard 
Rischgitz (November 3), a pupil of Corot, and a well-known 
teacher of painting ; and, in her ninety-eighth year, of Mrs. 
Simpson, granddaughter of William Hamilton, R.A. 
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The Hayricks. 
By Mark Fisher. 


Mark Fisher. 


By C. Lewis Hind. 


HE deeper a landscape painter is immersed in his 
yi art, the less there is to say about his life. In the 
course of this paper I tell in outline the story of 

Mr. Mark Fisher’s days, but what does the narration amount 
to? He lives to paint; his solace and excitement is in 
painting: it enters into his being; other things glide by. 
His great pleasure is to wander through an English lane, see 
the shadows pass over the grass, watch the patience of trees 
and animals, study the movement of water in a mill stream, 
observing ever how everything in Nature is ever changing 
and ever glorified by Light. And when winter falls over 
Essex, and the damp rises, and the wind blows, and dark- 
ness meets the daylight ere the day has waned, he goes not 
to a town, but somewhere—say, to Italy—where there is 
sunshine, and winds that are not biting, and where a man, 


with luck, can paint in the open air. In painting, he likes 
to employ himself day by day, year by year, to the exclusion 
of all other interests and so-called delights. This segrega- 
tion may not be the royal road to honours and wealth, but 
it is the road this independent and virile artist has taken. 
He loves Nature, he lives with Nature, he paints Nature ; 
and his homage is so whole-hearted that he rarely, if ever, 
attempts to reconstruct Nature. He is no builder of 
“machines,” no contriver of pictorial sentiment or pathos: 
he paints what he sees, which is the brilliance, the glitter, 
and the freshness of the world. 
tempt him. 


as ‘In the Wine Country, Bordeaux,’ and ‘ Hamps! re 
, 


The panorama does not 
Sometimes he will paint a sweep of country, 


Meadows,’ but oftener his choice is some aspect of the busy 
miracles of Nature that detains him when he waiks abroad 
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In the Wine Country, near Bordeaux. 
(By permission of George Moore, Esq.) 
By Mark Fisher. 


and insists on interpretation. No other painter influences stated on canvas, thorough, the exact look of Nature’s vivid 
him ; he is entirely himself; so much so, that at an exhibi- face reproduced realistically, without allure, but with 
tion you can never mistake a Mark Fisher. His excerpts absolute sincerity. 
from pastoral nature stand out, hall-marked, the thing seen His house lies two miles and a half from a quiet railway 
station on the borders of Essex and Hert- 
fordshire, and as Nature is ever new, and 
as the most familiar corner is always 
changing under the influence of light— 
orchard, coppice, meadow, pond—I be- 
lieve that were it not for the rigours of 
winter, he would be content never to 
leave that friendly, contemplative Essex 
height. The true landscape painter, whose 
eyes are educated to the infinite variety 
of a foreground that he knows as well as 
the path that leads to his studio door, has 
no desire to wander. Tether him bya 
hedge in a field and he can find enough 
subjects to paint to last a lifetime. So I 
see, shall always see Mr. Mark Fisher, 
wandering through his garden and out 
into the land, but hardly ever getting 
beyond the mill-stream, for something is 
always arresting him, clamouring for 
notice, insisting upon being painted. 
Hampshire Meadows. More than once in the course of our 
By Mark Fisher. long rambling conversation, strolling about 
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his garden, examining and discussing pictures in the studio, episodes. He just walks out, sees something, feels an 
he protested that he was no talker, and that what he said irresistible desire to paint it, and proceeds to paint it in the 
about his art-life and his art-aims could be of little service open air. He works of course sometimes in the studio, 
for the purposes of this article. There he was wrong. I _ pulling pictures together, making changes. His large 


would I could give a verbatim report 
of the rough eloquence of this native 
of the United States, born of English 
and Irish parents, who has lived so 
long in England. Meeting him 
trudging over Hatfield Heath, or by 
the little river that winds through 
Sawbridgeworth, you would take this 
sturdy, white-haired man for a typical 
Englishman interested in crops, and 
cattle, and country pursuits. 

I do not think he plays any game : 
his business is painting, his relaxation 
nature, which is the sole inspiration 
of his art. He can do perfectly well 
without society, and without the 
attractions and excitements which a 
city is supposed to afford. And in 
painting he has been loyal all his life 
to his particular method. Although 
a great admirer of Claude Lorraine, 
he never imitates him: he never, so 
far as I know, composes a picture 
into an aggregation of attractive 





























The Brook. 
By Mark Fisher. 


A Landscape. 


(By permission of Mrs. Lewis Hind.) 
By Mark Fisher. 
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canvases have of necessity been painted within walls ; but 
in essence he has been all his life an out-of-doors artist. 
The consequence is that his small pictures have qualities of 
freshness, brightness, and movement that make them very 
noticeable. They are truth itself, just some quiet corner of 
nature, glittering with light and movement, the straight- 
forward observation of the eyes painted with rare thorough- 
ness. With a strong predilection for sunshine, he never 
forces the note. The subject may be boys bathing, cattle 
quiescent or. slowly slouching through a meadow, hayricks 
and nibbling sheep, wandering girls in a wood, white 
clothes outside a cottage garden fluttering and drying in the 
wind—whatever the subject may be, it is always “ animated 
nature,” to use a familiar phrase, that he paints. For such 
a painter, whose object it is to record, not the objects 
themselves, but the effect of light and wind upon them, 
there are subjects everywhere. The titles are unimportant. 
Indeed, Mr. Fisher has forgetten most of his titles. It 
would be more to the point to describe them merely by the 
name of the locality, the time of day, the direction of the 
wind, and the aspect of the weather. 

This unwearying pursuit of nature : this determination to 
paint only what the eye sees: this absolute disregard of all 
sentiment, rhetoric and picturesqueness, has given Mr. Mark 
Fisher a unique and enviable position. It has not given 
him a great popular following ; his best friend could not say 
that ; but it has given -him a very high position among his 
fellow-artists and among critics. The mastery of his strong 


View in Essex. 


By Mark Fisher. 


individuality has long been recognized, and recognized too 
is the influence he has had on some of his younger contem- 
poraries. It was asserted the other day, by a critic who is 
not given to exaggeration, that many of the landscape 
members of the New English Art Club owe their first 
inspiration to Mr. Mark Fisher, and I think that Mr. 
Clausen would admit that it was Mr. Fisher’s influence, 
when they lived in the same neighbourhood, that directed 
him towards Impressionism. It seems strange that so able 
and so esteemed an artist should not be represented in the 
National Gallery of British Art, but the omission is not 
through any lack of appreciation. Many years ago the 
Chantrey Trustees wished to buy his picture called ‘ The 
Halt,’ a flock of sheep resting in a flat, wooded country by 
the side of a stream, now in the Birmingham Gallery ; but 
when the Trustees approached the artist they found that 
‘The Halt’ had already found a purchaser. And quite 
recently they cast acquisitive eyes on another of his land. 
scapes; but it was small, a by-way of his talent, and the 
artist preferred to wait until he could offer something more 
representative. The permanent collections of most of the 
provincial and colonial galleries possess examples by him, 
and Dublin ‘owns one of his most characteristic and de- 
lightful canvases, ‘ ‘he Bathers,’ a number of boys splashing 
in a pool, a vivid, fresh representation of a summer day, 
acutely observed, and painted in a free, broad manner. It 
is a wholesome picture, as are all his works, optimistic, 


tingling with life. There is nothing decadent about him. 
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An artist who was invited to exhibit at the first exhibition 
of the Grosvenor Gallery, which was opened on May rst, 
1877, can look back on a long period of production. I 
believe one of the pictures he exhibited at the first Grosvenor 
was called ‘A Pastoral,’ a title which would have applied 
equally well to one of his pictures before which I paused at 
an exhibition held in London last summer. An interval of 
thirty-two years separates these two pastorals. As I gazed, 
enjoying this vivid, lucid transcript of reality, fresh and 
glittering as Nature herself, without a hint of studio fatigue, 
a voice at my elbow remarked, “ He’s the landscape painter 
for my money. Mark Fisher’s a stunner! One of the 
best!” I am not at liberty to mention the name of this 
critic, who would perhaps not like his colloquial appreciation 
to appear in print, but he is a very eminent artist, and his 
words carry weight. It is something, is it not, to have made 
a success in 1877, and in 1909 to evoke from a fellow-artist 
such words of high praise so unpremeditated, so sincerely 
felt, that the utterer of them did not trouble to cast his 
appreciation in appropriate form. In that useful book, 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century, published in 1879, which 
should be brought up to date by some catholic and omnivor- 
ous editor, I find the following extract from Benjamin’s 
Contemporary Art in Europe, “ Mark Fisher, a Boston artist, 
who had to leave his native land in order to find the appre- 
ciation he deserves, has won a front rank in the landscape 
art of his adopted country, and seems to have no superior 
there in the interpretation of certain aspects of nature.” 

That too is high praise, and as an article of this nature 
is an appreciation rather than a critical estimate, | have no 
hesitation in adding Mr. Benjamin’s commendation to that 
of the artist who described him as a “stunner.” But the 
words “ Boston artist,” and “ adopted country” prompt me 
to say something now about his life, so peaceful since he 
settled in England in 1872, but which in the earlier period 
had something of excitement. From 1872, when he took 
the decisive step and became a landscape painter, there is 
little to tell; he has avoided enterprises and excitements, 
and such adventures as he has had were 
the adventures of art—those silent battles 
that are won or lost in secret. There was 
a period of penury when he had rooms in 
London, but soon he retired into the 
country, and success gradually came. Sir 
James Linton was one of his first friends : 
Mr. Hamer of Manchester was one of his 
first patrons, and the Grosvenor, and later 
the doors of the Royal Academy, the 
New Gallery and the New English Art 
Club were opened to him. I am the 
possessor of a landscape painted by Mr. 
Mark Fisher in those early days, signed 
and dated 1874 (p. 17). His style was 
already determined. No one with any 
_ knowledge of modern landscape painting, 
seeing it hanging among a hundred other 
pictures, could ascribe this pastoral of 
subdued sunshine to anybody else. Con- 
scientious, sincere, a little subdued it 
looks ; but the freer, bolder, more brilliant 
method was to come later with increasing 
knowledge. There is dignity and charm, 
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and a sense of great peace about this 1874 landscape, half 
meadow land with cows grazing and resting, half a rain- 
threatening sky with blue spaces, and in the middle distance 
a windmill, farm-buildings and trees. It is an object-lesson 
in the education of an artist to compare the sobriety of this 
1874 pastoral of Nature in a quiescent mood with the joyful 
vivacity of ‘The Brook,’ exhibited at the New Gallery in 
1909, tingling with movement and sunshine (p. 17). But 
the mastery of the myriad and infinitesimal movements of 
Nature shown in the 1909 picture could not have been 
accomplished had he not in early years expended labour 
and love on such canvases as the 1874 pastoral. That 
period of spade-work, of a faithful copying of nature, 
enabled his hand to express all the prismatic beauty that 
his eyes saw and recorded in his later work—movement of 
water, flutter of leaves, changes of light. 

He found himself about 1872, made up his mind as to 
the path he would tread ; the years before that, mostly spent 
in America, comprise his groping period. In truth, his 
beginnings showed little augury of the Mark Fisher, land- 
scape painter of our day. Born at Boston, he was educated 
at a Boston public school, and having as a child given 
evidence of a marked talent for drawing, he was sent to the 
Lowell Institute. Portraits and figures were his first efforts, 
and what was known in those days as fresco-painting, that is 
decorating. A visit to Medfield, Mass., with George Inness 
gave him his first impulse towards landscape; but there 
was small opportunity for landscape painters in Boston in 
those days. He was undecided as to which field of art 
should be his pre-occupation, and as the Civil War had just 
begun, the times were not propitious for decisions in art or 
anything else. He did not make any decision; he took 
ship for Europe, and journeyed to Paris, where he studied 
with Gleyre and with others. 

When he returned to Boston he carried with him the 
memories of Corots he had seen, but he was not yet a land- 
scape painter. In Boston, he “painted anything,” but 
Boston was more literary than artistic, and the day came (it 





The Canal. 
By Mark Fisher. 











(National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin.) 


was inevitable) when he left Boston for good... This 
time he landed at Brest, to find himself in the midst of 
alarums and excursions, for the year was 1871, and the 
rising of the Commune had only just been suppressed. 
He was nearly arrested, but evaded it, and found peace 
among the pastures of Normandy. Next year, in 1872, 
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The Bathers. 
By Mark Fisher. 


he came to England. His brief period of wandering 
and excitement was over; he settled down to landscape 
painting—and peace; and the present year finds him 
painting better than ever, esteemed and appreciated wher- 
ever good painting—the personal vision, sincerely stated— 
is appreciated. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.* 


ROM the stores of his knowledge ard after much 
research, Archdeacon Sinclair has produced a book 
on St. Paul’s Cathedral which, not only as an 

invaluable work of reference but as an attractive chronicle, 
should find its way to many homes. The noble building 
with its traditions, its triumphant presence, its dignity, is a 
pillar of strength in the history of the nation’s progress, and 
it has served the country well, apart from its religious 
purposes. As a great visible work of art, a masterpiece of 
architecture, it appeals to the finer feelings of the people ; 
and as “St. Paul's may now be pronounced to be in as 
sound a condition as ever it was since its first construction,” 
there need be no fear, in spite of recent alarms, for its future. 
None better than Archdeacon Sinclair could bring to the 


* Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral, by William Macdonald Sinclair, D.D., 
Archdeacon of London. (Chapman & Hall, 16s.) 


task of preparing the monograph such enthusiasm and care. 
The volume contains a brief history of ancient London, and 
many chapters on Old St. Paul’s, its foundation and 
ecclesiastical history. The Great Fire of 1666 and the 
advent of Wren brings the story to the present Cathedral, 
its vicissitudes and the progress of its work under various 
influences. ‘The author is indebted to Verger Green's Diary 
for some recent chronological notes ; and other sources of 
information, notably Milman’s Azna/s, have been drawn 
upon. The book is one to be read over and over again 
and should achieve the success it deserves. 

The illustrations, apart from plans and old-time views, 
are by Mr. Louis Weirter, R.B.A.; they are suitable and 
interesting. Several of them have been purchased for the 
new Engraving and Illustration Department of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 
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Study.—I. 


British Water-Fowl. 
By M. R. N. Holmer: with Illustrations by Augusta Cullis. 


FLIGHT of water-fowl, nearing me from the misty 
distance ; strange shapes, black against the smoky 
red of a low-looming, rayless sun: such a picture 

forms part of the imagery stored many years ago in the 
country of the Broads, and revived and deepened later in 
the Cambridgeshire fens. The picture was to me, in these 
early times, an illustration to some half-told fairy tale, blent 
perhaps of Andcrsen’s beautiful wild-fowl romances, “ ‘The 
Ugly Duckling,” and “ The Wild Swans” ; and the nearer 
approach of the flight, and the conversion of the vague 
shapes into mere wild-duck, spoilt the story, and was 
accordingly unwelcome. 

Of late years the beauty of the sloping descent, and the 
wonder of the perfectly-calculated slide into the water, have 
led me to the point of interest in the wild creatures for their 
own sakes; but I do not find the magic of a flight of wild 
ducks against a wintry sky any less potent, even when it 


resolves itself into a group of mallards or sheld-ducks on a 
pond in a London park. 

Year by year, when our feathered summer visitors, song- 
birds mainly, are gone or going, the haunts of our resident 
water-fowl are invaded by hordes of migrants from northern 
Europe ; hence, the study of their appearance and habits is 
especially appropriate to winter and early spring. All who 
are so fortunate as to have a pond or stream in their “ beat,” 
will find some at least of the ducks or rails, while those who 
have shallow river estuaries, such as those of the east coast 
rivers, will soon find all the species mentioned, and more 
than these; for such fortunate nature-students learning to 
distinguish the different creatures by their characteristic 
plumage will be a mere introduction to that study of 
behaviour in an appropriate environment, which is the true 
nature study. But town-dwellers may find some scope for 
this work too, and, possibly, an even greater and more 
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Sheldrake: Mallards in flight. 











immediate widening of their circle of acquaintance, for few 
of our larger towns are without some such lakes as serve in 
our London “ Royal Parks” as an introduction to the study 
of water-fowl. 

A flight of wild-duck lured me recently from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Serpentine, where, when I arrived, I found as 
I expected, a beautiful group of Mallards, their colours 
already as vivid as in March, save that the greenish head 
and neck will then be more glossy and iridescent. The 
“speculum ”—the band of lustrous purplish-blue feathers, 
outlined with white, which divides the softer “ shoulder 
coverts” from the flight feathers—and.the four backward 
curled black tail feathers (the “ drake’s tail”) will serve to 
distinguish the Mallard from all other wild-duck ; but the 
double triangles of deep claret-colour which spread from the 
white collar, one over the back forming a mantle, one over 
the chest, are equally unmistakable. We need the speculum, 
however, to trace in the brown inconspicuous duck the 
Mallard’s mate. 

Some Sheldrakes—large goose-like ducks—formed 
part of the same group; both drake and duck wear 
chestnut, white, and black—* guinea-pig colours” (Mr. 
Hudson’s phrase)—disposed in great patches; by the 
breeding season, their greenish heads will add another 
colour, and will show up the rose-pink bill even more 
forcibly. The Mallards and Sheldrakes are the giants of the 
duck tribe, the Mallard close on two feet from tip to tail, 
the Sheldrake two inches longer. The Wigeon, smaller by 
six inches, is almost as frequent on the Broads as the 
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Wigeon. 


Mallard, and seems to thrive as well in the semi-domestication 
of the parks ; but here, as there, it is more timid, and is little 


wont to consort with other ducks. The duck is not unlike 
the Mallard’s mate, but is distinguished by her smaller size, 
her blue bill, and her emerald green speculum. The drake 
has a delicately traced grey mantle (technically, “ vermicu- 
lated grey”) showing up both the chestnut head and the 
white-and-black wing-feathers ; while the cream-coloured or 
pale flesh-coloured strip extending from the bill to the 
crown, distinguishes it from the Common Pochard, a duck 
of similar size and plumage, but with glassy red eyes. 

Both the Common Pochard and the Tufted Pochard or 
Diving Duck are “divers,” that is, they feed largely on 
weeds and molluscs from the bottom of the ponds, whereas the 
Mallard and Wigeon are surface-feeders, and at most “ stand 
on their heads,” their tails in the air and their paddling feet 
still visible, when they seek some submerged luxury. The 
little Tufted Pochard has his only colours in his clear amber- 
coloured eye and his blue shining bill; the drake’s white 
sides show up well on his glossy black ; but the duck isa 
sombre little creature, the white speculum which both possess 
showing little save in flight or preening. - 

One smaller duck may be noticed, the Teal, only fourteen 
inches long; he is like a smaller Wigeon with a variegated 
head, painted with a bright eyestreak of green in the midst 
of the chestnut, like a toy duck. On the other hand, the 
Pintail Duck, or Sea-pheasant, may be hailed as a larger duck 
than the Sheldrake, as it is, but only by virtue of two 
elongated tail-feathers. In the Pintail, the vivid colours— 















blue and green and chestnut—of the various drakes are 
forsaken, save in and near the speculum, for a delicate 
blending of grey and white and black. 

The brilliant colours of the Mallard and of most of the 
other drakes are associated with the grievous penalty of a 
double “ moult,” and apparently a painful one. The dis- 
tinction in plumage between male and female, and some 
loss of colour to the male in the autumn moult, are of 
course common phenomena among birds; but the moult 
is generally postponed until the breeding season is over, 
the male taking his part with the female in the labours 
of incubation and of the feeding of the young. The 
Mallard, however, suffers a “moult” while the young are 
still helpless or even unhatched, and thus the duck is left 
undefended and unaided in her time of greatest need. 
After this moult, the drakes closely resemble the ducks 
until, in September or October, a second “ moult” is made, 
and the condition of “eclipse” is exchanged for full male 
plumage. This “eclipse” does not occur in the Sheldrake, 
in which also the sexes are very similar in appearance ; and 
in this, as in their size, they form a link with the geese, 
which are further marked off from the ducks: by the absence 
of any bright speculum. 

Two small black-and-white geese, common in our parks, 
the Brent Goose and the Barnacle Goose, are also com- 
monly met with in winter around our northerly coasts ; the 
white-faced Barnacle Goose is descended from the shellfish 
of that name, so Sir Robert Moray, of the Royal Society, 
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discovered—by dissection—a century or two ago: “a 
perfect sea-fowl, the little bill like that of a goose, the 
feathers everywhere perfectly shaped, the feet like those of 


other water-fowl.” Surely good evidence! 

Long before the fresh-water ducks and diving-ducks have 
been exhausted, some hen-like little black birds, with red 
beaks and foreheads, will have been noted. Less shy than 
the larger Coot, the Moorhen (2.¢., moorish = marsh, hen), 
will breed even in a shallow roadside pond; I knew a 
family of sooty Moorhen babies who were brought up within 
two yards of a church gate. The Moorhen is as free and 
rapid on land as in the water, for her large green feet are not 
webbed, although the skin makes slight “ wings ” against the 
water. The Coot, a larger, dingier bird with a white beak 
and forehead—the “ bald-headed ” coot, therefore—reaches 
a stage nearer the true webbed condition, having his digits 
lobed, though the lobes do not meet. 

So far, all the water-fowl described, and many other 
species, are such as may be seen either on inland waters 
or on estuaries and river mouths. Among them two birds 
more often associated with the open sea will probably be 
encountered—the Cormorant, and the Gull. 

The Cormorant, seen elsewhere than at sea, seems out of 
tune with his surroundings: sitting in a lugubrious black 
lump on a well-kept lawn by a lakeside, or tiptoeing on his 
huge lop-sided feet, while he shakes his wet wings as if 
protesting furiously against too tame a fate, he is incongruous, 


and therefore grotesque. Stranger still is his appearance 





Common Pochard. 





Pochard. 














Moorhen and Coot. 


when swimming in fresh water, in which he sinks so low, 
that little more is seen than a serpentine, writhing neck, 
and a grim head with gleaming green eyes. Even in his 
most dignified posture-— motionless, with his wings stretched 
flat and wide to dry—he looks rather like a heraldic 
monster than a reality ; and when his vast mouth is opened 
wide to engulf an unlucky fish, or to allow his offspring ‘to 
feed from his gullet, as out of a nosebag, he is more than 
ever no bird, but a caricature of one. 

The graceful Gull—no greater contrast to the Cormorant 
can be imagined—is another bird of the seashore which 
roams far inland: of late years in- 
creasing numbers have visited London 
every winter, until now it is as familiar 
a sight as the tame pigeon. Its fear- 
lessness, its graceful movements, and 
delicate white and grey plumage make 
it a wayside joy to the Londoner, who 
may encounter it anywhere along the 
river, from London Bridge to Ham- 
mersmith. Among the crowding, 
mewing creatures on the bridges he 
may notice differences of size and 
plumage, and may judge that two, if 
not more; species are mingled. The 
commonest species in London, as 
round our coasts, is the Biack-headed 
Gull, so-called—rather misleadingly 
for the Londoner—from the hood 
(chocolate-brown in reality), which 
is only represented by patches like 
finger-marks during the winter ; in its 
- size and general plumage—white and 
grey, with black markings on the 
wing-tips, it much. resembles the 


Common Gull—so called, but in 
reality less common—which, how- 
ever, has greenish-yellow legs, feet, 
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and bill, while the Black-head’s are 
pink or red. A much larger bird, 
the Herring Gull—two feet long, as 
against the eighteen inches or less of 
the other species—with flesh-coloured 
legs and feet, yellow bill, and a pure 
white head, is now common in London, 
in Regent’s Park at least, and is as 
common as the Black-head in the 
ploughed fields, where the two species 
follow the harrow in company with 
rooks and jackdaws, and, like them, 
rid the farmer of many root-eating 
grubs. Will the growing tendency to 
seek London in winter have a harm- 
ful effect on agriculture in the home 
counties ? 

There is no reason why one’s 
study of British water-fowl should 
restrict itself to so few species; even 
London’s limits are not yet reached, 
while to follow the gull’s flight sea- 
ward would be to meet throngs of sea-swallows, petrels, 
guillemots, shear-waters—their plumage ringing an infinity 
of changes on black and white and grey, the colours of 
the sea and the rocks. But, if a winter walk in London 
or country show us even so much of friendly creaturely life 
as a flock of sea-gulls or a flight of mallards, the world is 
by so much the fuller of “things,” in Stevenson’s sense— 
“things” to be happy with, thankworthy things. And this 
is the hope of Nature Study—to deepen and widen the 
sense of joy in life. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Music-Room, “ Littlecot,” near Northampton. 


By Walter Cave, F.R.1.B.A. 
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Interior of Hall, ‘‘ Dyke Nook,” Accrington. 
By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. 


Modern Domestic Decoration. 


the activity which is being displayed at the present 

time in all branches of domestic decoration. It 
implies the development of a well-defined zsthetic inclination 
in many directions, and the growth in many sections of the 
community of a desire for surroundings which will add to 
the pleasure of existence and satisfy an educated taste. It 
shows, too, by its variety and by its energetic seeking for 
fresh modes of expression, that the demand which exists is 
not merely conventional or simply created by a fashion of 
uncertain permanence ; the popular taste is evidently guided 
by a healthy craving for every form of decorative indi- 
viduality which can legitimately be applied to the designing 
and ornamentation of the modern house. At the same time 
there is no perceptible appreciation of eccentricity: the 
more extravagant phases of domestic decoration which have 
had a certain vogue during recent years Cannot now be said 
to enjoy any degree of popularity. People want something 
a little less restless and pronounced in manner, something 
easier to live with and more suited to the every-day con- 
ditions in which they find themselves. The decoration 
which pleases them most is that which conveys the idea of 
comfort and emphasises the suggestion that the house to 
which it is applied is the home of sane, common-sense 


| ‘HERE is much that is hopeful and encouraging in 










































persons who prefer to satisfy 
themselves by normal means 
rather than to amaze their 
neighbours by displaying a 
furious disregard of accepted 
traditions. 

This avoidance of the 
extravagant forms of design 
has, however, not led to a 
relapse intothe commonplace. 
Domestic decoration to-day 
is sincerely and intelligently 
studied by a number of de- 
signers, working independent- 
ly or for the firms which make 
it their business to gratify the 
public desire for houses which 
are as comfortable to live in 
as they are attractive to lobk 
at; and these designers know 
thoroughly how to turn to ac- 
count whatever opportunities 
are offered them of arranging 
original architectural effects. 
There has been of late a 
notable advance in the treat- 
ment of what may be called 
the permanent fittings of the 
house, as opposed to furniture 


which does not necessarily form any part of the architec- 
tural scheme. These permanent fittings, the work 
wood, plaster, metal, and other materials, which is essen- 


tially the concern of the de- 
signer, are being dealt with 
in a practical manner, which 
can be heartily welcomed be- 
cause it is based upon that 
sense of fitness, without which 
no artistic attempt can ever 
hope to be entirely successful. 
The decorative effect of the 
well-contrived modern house 
interior is obtained not by 
overlaying the structure with 
ornament that may or may 
not be congruous, but by 
using the facts of the structure 
itself to control the character 
and nature of the ornament. 
The construction is neither 
contradicted nor concealed ; 
it may be softened or veiled 
by added ornamentation in 
cases where the plain asser- 
- tion of the bare facts of the 
building would be too uncom- 
promising ; but it is- used to 
account for the main lines of 
the decoration, and to guide 
the arrangement of the de- 
signer’s plan. 

An excellent example of 
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Living Hall, ‘‘ Wilcot,” Bisley. 
By Walter Cave, F.R.1.B.A. 


the frank use of structural facts in the working out of a 
decorative effect is to be seen in the dining-hall designed 
by Mr. G. L. Sutcliffe. 





Entrance Hall, ‘“‘ Brompton,” Yorks. 






His effect here is obtained almost 


By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. 
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Dining-Room, Bredenbury Court, Herefordshire. 
By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A. 


Entrance to the Dining-Room, Bredenbury Court, Herefordshire. 


By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A. 



















dining-room and _ smoking- 
room at “ West Hall,” Byfleet, 
but in these again, though the 
general result is more ornate, 
the frankness with which the 
construction of the rooms is 
admitted as supplying the 
motive for the decorative 
additions is not to be dis- 
puted. Another consistent 
exponent of this principle is 
Mr. Walter Cave, whose 
living-hall at “‘Wilcot,” Bisley, 
is an excellent instance of the 
way in which simplicity can 
be made interesting by an 
artist who knows how to 
express himself with dignity 
ard restraint. His music- 
room at “ Littlecot,” near 
Northampton, has like quali- 
ties of reserve, and yet lacks 
neither impressiveness of pro- 
portion nor appropriateness 
of decorative treatment. Mr. 
W. H. Brierley’s designs, illus- 
trated here, show how well 
able he is to adapt himself to 


entirely without concealment of the primitive realities of | varying conditions, and that he can manage with equal 
the building, and yet by judicious management of his _ effectiveness a quiet p'ece of homely decoration like that 
materials he has avoided any suspicion of bareness or dis- _in the hall of ‘“‘ Dyke Nook,” Accrington, a quaint and in- 
comfort. He has carried the same principle further in his —_ genious amplification of structural facts, as in the entrance 


hall at “ Brompton,” Yorks, 
and an elegant, studied, and, 
in a sense, artificial scheme 
of ornament—which is all the 
more studied because of its 
profession of simplicity—like 
that he has employed in the 
bedroom at Normanby Park, 
Lincolnshire. The dining- 
room at Bredenbury Court, 
Herefordshire, by Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, illustrates the fullest 
development of the principle 
of ornamenting construction. 
The added details of decora- 
tion give a note of sumptu- 
ousness to the room and a 
suggestion of deliberately- 
contrived stateliness which 
contrasts instructively with 
the intentionally accidental 
picturesqueness of Mr. Sut- 
cliffe’s dining-hall or the sober 
homeliness of Mr. Brierley’s 
hall at “ Dyke Nook”; but 
these details enrich the effect 
of the room without diminish- 
ing the sense of space which 
comes from that essentially 
structural matter, the adjust- 
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Dining-Room, ‘‘ West Hall,” Byfleet. Smoke-Room, ‘“‘ West Hall,” Byfleet. 
By G. L. Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A. By G. L. Sutcliffe, A.R.1.B.A. 


Dining Hall, ‘‘ The Dover,” near Arundel. 
By G. L. Sutcliffe, A.R.1.B.A. 
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ment of the proportional rela- 
tions between length, width, 
and height. Very interesting, 
too,asa piece of attractive and 
yet practical fitting, is the bed- 
room constructed by Messrs. 
Liberty & Co. These examples 
of modern house designing 
and of the management of the 
decorative details in buildings 
which have been planned for 
theaccommodation of modern 
people illustrate character- 
istically the spirit in which 
domestic architecture is being 
handled to-day by the better 
type of workers. They show 
that without excessive subser- 
vience to tradition, and with- 
out undue concession to those 
newer schools which advocate 
a sort of architectural anarchy, 
a great deal of admirable de- 
sign can be and is being pro- 
duced, and that within rational 
limits a very wide variety of 
Bedroom, Normanby Park, Lincolnshire. legitimate domestic decora- 
By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. tion is entirely possible. 


Bedroom, with surrounding fittings. 
By Liberty & Co. 














PASSING EVENTS. 





(From ‘‘Some of the Moderns,” by Frederick Wedmore.) 


Passing 


ONDON exhibitions in November were numerous 
and interesting. The New English Art Club filled 

the galleries of the R.B.A.: Mr. Steer’s ‘The Horseshoe 
Bend of the Severn,’ Mr. Tonks’ ‘ A Portrait,’ M. Mancini’s 
‘Nude Study,’ Mr. Orpen’s ‘In the Dublin Mountains,’ 
Mr. Sargent’s ‘Mrs. Wedgwood,’ Prof. Brown’s ‘O’er Hill 
and Dale,’ Mr. Muirhead’s ‘White Flowers,’ Mr. Sydney 
Lee’s ‘ Tourbillon,’ Mr. Holmes’ ‘ Roman Fell from Coup- 
land Beck,’ were memorable, with drawings by Mr. A. 
Rothenstein, Mr. John, Mr. Crawhall, Mr. Rich, and Mr. 
Dodd. At the New Gallery the Society of Portrait Painters 
showed, among many portraits of actors and actresses, 
Watts’ ‘ Miss Mary Anderson,’ Brough’s ‘ George Alexander 





* The Dead Ptarmigan. 
By William Orpen, R.H.A. 


Events. 


in the “Prisoner of Zenda,”’ Bastien-Lepage’s ‘ Irving’ 
(sketch), M. Blanche’s ‘Miss Marie Tempest,’ and Mr. 
Lavery’s ‘ Miss Edna May’: 
be seen Sir W. Q. Orchardson’s ‘Sir Walter Gilbey,’ Mr. 


in the other rooms were to 
Nicholson’s ‘ Lady Denman,’ Mr. a J. Shannon’s ‘ Mrs. 
Edward Morris,’ Mr. Harold Speed’s ‘Sidonia van Bork,’ 
and, one of five by Mr. Orpen, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Glyn and Family.’ The Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours kept to its high standard of accomplishment, 
the work of Mrs. Laura Knight, Mr. Clausen, Mr. James 
Paterson, Mr. D. Y. Bell, Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper, Mr. Colin B. Phillip, Mr. Hopwood, 


Cameron, Mr. Anning 


Mr. Tuke, attracting attention. 
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R. HAVARD THOMAS showed in the Carfax 
Gallery sculpture of exquisite workmanship and 


‘ drawings of great interest. Messrs..Obach’s rooms con- ' 


tained a fine collection of portraits by French engravers of 
the Louis XIV. period, Nanteuil, Masson, Drevet and others. 
Messrs. Tooths’ choice exhibition of French Masters of the 
Eighteenth Century was in aid of the French Hospital in 
London, At the Leicester Gallery Mr. Rackham was well 
represented by his illustrations for the Grimm and Undine 
books ; and Mr. Armour was in good form with his.‘ British 
Sport’ drawings. The Society of Country Painters appeared 
at 148, New Bond Street with Mr. Bramley’s ‘ When the 
blue evening slowly falls,’ Mr. Tuke’s ‘ A Sunny Morning,’ 
and works by Mr. Kelsey, Mr.:Moffat Lindner, Mr. Francis 
James, among others: the Fine Art Society showed also 
water-colours by Mr. W. Russell Flint in illustration of the 
Savoy operas, and an edition of Thomas 2 Kempis. Mr. 
Flint’s illustrations to “The Songs of Solomon” and 
“* Marcus Aurelius” were in Albemarle Street, in the galleries 
of the Medici Society, where a new series of reproductions 
of Old Masters could be seen. The Baillie Gallery was 
occupied by the works of the Society of Painters in Tempera, 
and Mr. Edward J. Detmold’s drawings for 4 sof’s Fables. 
At the McLean Gallery a portrait by Israels and one by 
Fantin-Latour were conspicuous among examples by Dutch, 
French, and English painters. Messrs. Knoedler, with work 
by “ Internationals,” caught an echo of the Chosen Pictures 
Exhibition. Drawings by Mr. Jolin, Mr. Orpen, Mr. Pryde, 
with etchings and lithographs by Mr. Roussel, were at the 
Chenil Gallery. Etchings by M. Felix Bracquemond, 
M. Charles Cottet, M. Francois Simon and others were at 
the Doré Gallery. ‘Gardens of England and Madeira’ by 
Mr. Guy Kortright and Miss F. Blandy, were shown at the 
Brook Street Gallery. Mr. F. Stuart Murray’s landscapes 
were shown at the house of the Hon. Mrs. Ronald Greville. 
At the Whitefriars Glass Works Messrs. Powell exhibited 
portions of the windows designed by Mr. J. W. Brown for 
Liverpool Cathedral. Messrs. Liberty showed ancient and 
modern Oriental carpets and rugs, “artistic spoils” of 
remarkable beauty. 


R. ORPEN, whose pictures in the Exhibitions of 

the Society of Portrait Painters, the New English 

Art Club, the Goupil Gallery and elsewhere have been so 
noticeable a feature of the Autumn season, is the subject of 
an “ appreciation” in Mr. Wedmore’s new book, Some of the 
Moderns, from which ‘ The Dead Ptarmigan’ (p. 31) is taken. 


HE Royal Gold Medal, 1909, has been presented to 

Dr. Arthur J, Evans, whose researches in Crete 

have been extraordinary. The latest portrait to be hung 

in the Royal Institute of British Architects is Mr. A. S. Cope’s 
‘ T. E. Collcutt,’ retired President. 


O show the progress made, and to serve as a hint that 

gifts will not be unwelcome, the Scottish Modern 

Arts Association showed in the National Gallery, Edinburgh, 
for two weeks in December, the pictures and other works of 
art belonging to the Association. There were twenty-eight 
items, including the landscape by Mr. Alexander Roche, 
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R.S.A., exhibited at the Scottish Academy in 1907 and 
recently purchased, together with his ‘ Pittenweem Harbour,’ 
presented to the Association by Mr. Patrick J. Ford. 
Mr. Roche is the fifth member of the so-called Glasgow 
School, and the artist’s friends and admirers will hope that 
his health will soon be completely restored. 


OLONEL SHIPWAY has followed up his other 

efforts to preserve the artist's home by presenting the 

title-deeds of Hogarth House, Chiswick, to the Middlesex 
County Council. 


N addition to Mr. Shannon’s ‘The Lady with the 

Feather,’ and Mr. Lavery’s ‘ Polymnia,’ ‘ The Stream,’ 

by Sir E. A. Waterlow, and the etchings of American cities 

by Mr. Pennell, have been purchased officially from the 
recent Venice Exhibition. 


MONG the pictures from the Peel Collection sold at 
Messrs. Robinson and Fishers in November was 
Lawrence’s whole-length portrait of the ‘Iron Duke’ It 
was bought by Messrs. Agnew for 2,000 gs., a record sum 
for a male portrait by Lawrence, and at this price, through 
the generosity of the purchasers, it may go to Wellington 
College if enough subscriptions are received. 


R. A. E. BORTHWICK, Mr. F. Marriott, Mr. Lee 
Hankey, and the Hon. Walter James have been 
elected Associates of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


T the first picture sale of Messrs. Christie’s season at 

the end of November, the small collection of Mrs. 

Hartmann removed from White Lodge, Richmond Park, was 

sold, and produceda surprise, a pair of portraits of the Holbein 
School rising from a bid of roo gs. to 1,000 gs. (Agnew). 


OLEY’S marble version of his ‘ Oliver Goldsmith’ fetched 
280 gs. at Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s sale of 
the Ford Collection, Old Park, Enfield. 


RIMM’S FAIRY TALES, illustrated by Mr. Arthur 
Rackham and published by Messrs. Constable (155.), 
is, it need scarcely be said, a book of great beauty. The 
drawings have been in progress for some years : about forty 
of them are reproduced in colours, and others are in the 
text. A more suitable book for presentation cannot be 
suggested, the stories being ever fresh and the illustrations 
of infinite variety and charm. 


R. LEE HANKEY’S illustrations to “ The Deserted 
Village” of Goldsmith (Constable, 15s.) are idyllic 

and fascinating. The original drawings have been seen 
recently in the Leicester Gallery, and here in facsimile the 


colours are almost as delightful. A few drawings are in 
black-and-white. It is a handsome edition, well produced. 


E do not care for the “Arcadian Calendar,” 

invented by Mr. Vernon Hill, and published 

by Mr. John Lane (3s. 6¢.). The drawings are clever, and 
show originality ; but the Arcadia is so weird. 
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Sir John Sinclair, 


Founder and President of the First Board of Agriculture. 
By William Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. 


IR JOHN SINCLAIR, who is best known as the 
author of the Statistical Account of Scotland, and 
founder of the old Board of Agriculture, was born at 

Thurso Castle, Caithness, in 1754. His father was George 
Sinclair of Ulbster, the representative of that branch of the 
clan Sinclair who held the largest part of the estates of the 
old earldom of Caithness, which, when Sir John succeeded, 
must have amounted to upwards of 100,000 acres, chiefly 
heather and moor, with the exception of the long and fertile 
valley of the river Thurso. The son’s firm will and 
indomitable energy must have been derived from his mother, 
a woman of great ability and strongly marked type, Lady 
Janet Sutherland of Dunrobin Castle, sister of the sixteenth 
Earl of Sutherland. 

He was educated at the High School and University of 
Edinburgh (the university he entered at the age of thirteen), 
and at Trinity College, Oxford. In 
member of the Faculty of Advocates, and in 
called at Lincoln’s Inn. 

His father died when John was sixteen. On taking 
possession of his property, he at once began agricultural 


1775 he became a 
1782 was 


improvements in Caithness, where the system of husbandry 
was almost barbaric. His earliest exploit was when, at the 
age of eighteen, he made the first road in the county, over 
the hill of Ben Cheilt, by summoning the statute labour 
(1,260 hands), the work being accomplished in a single day. 

He entered 
Independence, and remained a member upwards of thirty 


Parliament in 1780, during the War of 


years. Unpledged and independent, he supported on the 
whole the administration of Lord North. On the menace 
of a famine, through an extraordinary frost in the north of 
Scotland, he obtained a vote of 415,000, by which it was 
reckoned that 11,520 souls, inhabitants of fifteen counties, 
were saved from starvation. In the same year he, with 
others, obtained the repeal of the law which for thirty-seven 
years had forbidden the use of the kilt 
Reform was already discussed, fifty vears before Lon 
John Russell's Reform Bill, and Sinclair wrote a pamphl 
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Diana, daughter of Lord Macdonald, who bore him seven 
sons and six daughters, not one of whom, he used to say, 
ever caused him a moment's anxiety. The average height 
of the family was considerably over 6 feet, as they ranged 
from 6 feet to 6 feet 8 inches. As he was very methodical, 
and rose early, he got through an immense amount of 
writing and reading, devoting from nine to ten hours a day 
to his work. 
ness once and London twice a year. 

In 1788, when the country was in a lamentable state of 
depression from the long war, he founded the British Wool 
Society, which collected sheep from all parts of the world 
for experiment. 


He lived chiefly in Edinburgh, visiting Caith- 


Louis XVI. sent pure-bred Spanish ; 
George III. rams from Windsor ; they came to the number 
of 800 from Abyssinia to Sweden, from Shetland to Spain. 
The most approved was the Long Hill sheep of the East 
Border, which Sinclair named the Cheviot. ‘The annual 
value of British sheep was increased by many millions. 

On the financial crisis of 1793, caused by the war with 
the French Revolution, he obtained a Select Committee on 
Commercial Credit, and carried the issue of 45,000,000 of 
Exchequer Bills, to supply the deficit of gold. Manchester 
and Glasgow were the chief sufferers ; and he persuaded the 
London bankers to advance # 70,c0o to those cities to avert 
financial ruin, 

Pitt, in gratitude for these patriotic efforts, asked Sinclair 
how he could best express his obligation ; and Sinclair seized 
the opportunity for obtaining the foundation of his Board of 
Agriculture. After many difficulties and delays had been 
surmounted, the charter was sealed in 1793. Sinclair was 
President, and his warm supporter, Arthur Young, Secretary. 

Between 1791 and 1798, he had already published the 
Vatistical Account of Scotland iw thirty-one volumes, through 
inquires directed to the parish ministers, and afterwards put 
to do the same for England 
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Dining-Room, Bredenbury Court, Herefordshire. 
By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Entrance to the Dining-Room, Bredenbury Court, Herefordshire. 
By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A. 














dining-room and smoking. 
room at “ West Hall,” Byfleet, 
but in these again, though the 
general result is more ornate, 
the frankness with which the 
construction of the rooms is 
admitted as supplying the 
motive for the decorative 
additions is not to be dis- 
puted. Another consistent 
exponent of this principle is 
Mr. Walter Cave, whose 
living-hall at “Wilcot,” Bisley, 
is an excellent instance of the 
way in which simplicity can 
be made interesting by an 
artist who knows how to 
express himself with dignity 
ard restraint. His music- 
room at “ Littlecot,” near 
Northampton, has like quali- 
ties of reserve, and yet lacks 
neither impressiveness of pro- 
portion nor appropriateness 
of decorative treatment. Mr. 
W.H. Brierley’s designs, illus- 
trated here, show how well 
able he is to adapt himself to 


entirely without concealment of the primitive realities of | varying conditions, and that he can manage with equal 
the building, and yet by judicious management of his effectiveness a quiet p'ece of homely decoration like that 
materials he has avoided any suspicion of bareness or dis- _in the hall of “ Dyke Nook,” Accrington, a quaint and in- 
comfort. He has carried the same principle further in his genious amplification of structural facts, as in the entrance 


hall at “ Brompton,” Yorks, 
and an elegant, studied, and, 
in a sense, artificial scheme 
of ornament—which is all the 
more studied because of its 
profession of simplicity—like 
that he has employed in the 
bedroom at Normanby Park, 
Lincolnshire. The dining- 
room at Bredenbury Court, 
Herefordshire, by Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, illustrates the fullest 
development of the principle 
of ornamenting construction. 
The added details of decora- 
tion give a note of sumptu- 
ousness to the room and a 
suggestion of deliberately- 
contrived stateliness which 
contrasts instructively with 
the intentionally accidental 
picturesqueness of Mr. Sut- 
cliffe’s dining-hall or the sober 
homeliness of Mr. Brierley’s 
hall at “ Dyke Nook”; but 
these details enrich the effect 
of the room without diminish- 
ing the sense of space which 
comes from that essentially 
structural matter, the adjust- 
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Dining-Room, “ West Hall,” Byfleet. Hall,” Byfleet. 


By G. L. Sutcliffe, A.R.1.B.A By G. L. Sutcliffe, A. R.1L.B.A 


Dining Hall, “‘ The Dover,” near Arundel. 
By G. L. Sutcliffe, A.R.1.B.A. 
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ment of the proportional rela- 
tions between length, width, 
and height. Very interesting, 
too, asa piece of attractive and 
yet practical fitting, is the bed- 
room constructed by Messrs. 
Liberty & Co. These examples 
of modern house designing 
and of the management of the 
decorative details in buildings 
which have been planned for 
theaccommodation of modern 
people illustrate character- 
istically the spirit in which 
domestic architecture is being 
handled to-day by the better 
type of workers. They show 
that without excessive subser- 
vience to tradition, and with- 
out undue concession to those 
newer schools which advocate 
a sort of architectural anarchy, 
a great deal of admirable de- 
sign can be and is being pro- 
duced, and that within rational 
limits a very wide variety of 
Bedroom, Normanby Park, Lincolnshire. legitimate domestic decora- 
By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. tion is entirely possible. 
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Bedroom, with surrounding fittings. 
By Liberty & Co. 














PASSING EVENTS. * 31 


(From ‘‘Some of the Moderns,”’ by Frederick Wedmore.) 


Passing 


ONDON exhibitions in November were numerous 
and interesting. The New English Art Club filled 

the galleries of the R.B.A.: Mr. Steer’s ‘The Horseshoe 
Bend of the Severn,’ Mr. Tonks’ ‘ A Portrait,’ M. Mancini’s 
‘Nude Study,’ Mr. Orpen’s ‘In the Dublin Mountains,’ 
Mr. Sargent’s ‘ Mrs. Wedgwood,’ Prof. Brown’s ‘O’er Hill 
and Dale,’ Mr. Muirhead’s ‘White Flowers,’ Mr. Sydney 
Lee’s ‘ Tourbillon,’ Mr. Holmes’ ‘ Roman Fell from Coup- 
land Beck,’ were memorable, with drawings by Mr. A. 
Rothenstein, Mr. John, Mr. Crawhall, Mr. Rich, and Mr. 
Dodd. At the New Gallery the Society of Portrait Painters 
showed, among many portraits of actors and actresses, 
Watts’ ‘ Miss Mary Anderson,’ Brough’s ‘ George Alexander 





The Dead Ptarmigan. 
By William Orpen, R.H.A. 


Events. 


in the “Prisoner of Zenda,”’ Bastien-Lepage’s ‘ Irving’ 
(sketch), M. Blanche’s ‘Miss Marie Tempest,’ and Mr. 
Lavery’s ‘Miss Edna May’: in the other rooms were to 
be seen Sir W. Q. Orchardson’s ‘Sir Walter Gilbey,’ Mr. 
Nicholson’s ‘ Lady Denman, Mr. J. J. Shannon’s ‘ Mrs. 
Edward Morris, Mr. Harold Speed’s ‘Sidonia van Bork,’ 
and, one of five by Mr. Orpen, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Glyn and Family.’ The Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours kept to its high standard of accomplishment, 
the work of Mrs. Laura Knight, Mr. Clausen, Mr. James 
Paterson, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper, Mr. Colin B. Phillip, Mr. Hopwood, 
Mr. Tuke, attracting attention. 
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SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, Barr. 
BY SIR H. RAEBURN, R.A. 


The Art Journal, Virtue & Oo., London, 














Sir 


IR JOHN SINCLAIR, who is best known as the 
author of the Statistical Account of Scotland, and 
founder of the old Board of Agriculture, was born at 

Thurso Castle, Caithness, in 1754. His father was George 
Sinclair of Ulbster, the representative of that branch of the 
clan Sinclair who held the largest part of the estates of the 
old earldom of Caithness, which, when Sir John succeeded, 
must have amounted to upwards of 100,000 acres, chiefly 
heather and moor, with the exception of the long and fertile 
valley of the river Thurso. The son’s firm will and 
indomitable energy must have been derived from his mother, 
a woman of great ability and strongly marked type, Lady 
Janet Sutherland of Dunrobin Castle, sister of the sixteenth 
Earl of Sutherland. 

He was educated at the High School and University of 
Edinburgh (the university he entered at the age of thirteen), 
and at Trinity College, Oxford. In 1775 he became a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates, and in 1782 was 
called at Lincoln’s Inn. 

His father died when John was sixteen. On taking 
possession of his property, he at once began agricultural 
improvements in Caithness, where the system of husbandry 
was almost barbaric. His earliest exploit was when, at the 
age of eighteen, he made the first road in the county, over 
the hill of Ben Cheilt, by summoning the statute labour 
(1,260 hands), the work being accomplished in a single day. 

He entered Parliament in 1780, during the War of 
Independence, and remained a member upwards of thirty 
years. Unpledged and independent, he supported on the 
whole the administration of Lord North: On the menace 
of a famine, through an extraordinary frost in the north of 
Scotland, he obtained a vote of £15,000, by which it was 
reckoned that 11,520 souls, inhabitants of fifteen counties, 
were saved from starvation. In the same year he, with 
others, obtained the repeal of the law which for thirty-seven 
years had forbidden the use of the kilt. 

Reform was already discussed, fifty years before Lord 
John Russell’s Reform Bill, and Sinclair wrote a pamphlet 
on it. He had already published one of some note on the 
naval strength of the British Empire. Others followed in the 
despondent days of 1783, on finance and the re-establishment 
of the public credit. In 1784, he published in three volumes 
his History of the Revenue, which obtained a wide reputa- 
tion in Europe. From a foreign town, in 1785, he brought 
back an invention for gunpowder, which was adopted by the 
Government. At this time Pitt offered him an Irish peerage, 
but having had by his first wife, Miss Fuller-Maitland, only 
daughters, he preferred a baronetcy, with remainder to their 
male issue. In 1786, he visited the Courts of Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, Austria, Prussia, Hanover and 
Holland, with the purpose of comparing foreign with British 
institutions. 

On his return he married again, his second wife being 
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John Sinclair, 


Founder and President of the First Board of Agriculture. 
By William Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. 


Diana, daughter of Lord Macdonald, who bore him seven : 
sons and six daughters, not one of whom, he used to say, 
ever caused him a moment’s anxiety. The average height 
of the family was considerably over 6 feet, as they ranged 
from 6 feet to 6 feet 8 inches. As he was very methodical, 
and rose early, he got through an immense amount of 
writing and reading, devoting from nine to ten hours a day 
to his work. He lived chiefly in Edinburgh, visiting Caith- 
ness once and London twice a year. 

In 1788, when the country was in a lamentable state of 
depression from the long war, he founded the British Wool 
Society, which collected sheep from all parts of the world 
for experiment. Louis XVI. sent pure-bred Spanish ; 
George III. rams from Windsor ; they came to the number 
of 800 from Abyssinia to Sweden, from Shetland to Spain. 
The most approved was the Long Hill sheep of the East 
Border, which Sinclair named the Cheviot. ‘The annual 
value cf British sheep was increased by many millions. 

On the financial crisis of 1793, caused by the war with 
the French Revolution, he obtained a Select Committee on 
Commercial Credit, and carried the issue of 45,000,000 of 
Exchequer Bills, to supply the deficit of gold. Manchester 
and Glasgow were the chief sufferers ; and he persuaded the 
London bankers to advance £70,coo to those cities to avert 
financial ruin. 

Pitt, in gratitude for these patriotic efforts, asked Sinclair 
how he could best express his obligation ; and Sinclair seized 
the opportunity for obtaining the foundation of his Board of 
After many difficulties and delays had been 
Sinclair was 


Agriculture. 
surmounted, the charter was sealed in 1793. 
President, and his warm supporter, Arthur Young, Secretary. 

Between 1791 and 1798, he had already published the 
Statistical Account of Scotland in thirty-one volumes, through 
inquiries directed to the parish ministers, and afterwards put 
into literary form. He proposed to do the same for England 
through the Board of Agriculture, but difficulties were 
suggested in connection with the tithe, and he had to content 
himself with county reports, many of which were drawn up 
by Arthur Young. His example was followed by Russia 
and France. 

Among works promoted by the Board were Darwin’s 
Phytologia, ana Sir Humphrey Davy’s Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry. Elkington, the father of modern 
drainage, was helped, as also was Meikle, the inventor of 
the threshing-machine; Macadam was brought forward. 
In 1796, on the failure of the wheat-crop, and the danger of 
famine through the war, an enormous quantity of wheat 
was sown ; and grass lands in ridges and furrows all over the 
country still testify to the energy of Sinclair and his Board. 
Enclosure Bills were also a favourite object; during the 
twenty years after the formation of the Board there were 
1,134 of these, adding 2,268,000 acres of new cultivation. 
The recommendations of the Board also gave a general 
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impetus to the allotment system, and in 1801, Sinclair wrote 
a pamphlet urging Zhree Acres and a Cow as a desideratum 
for every industrious cottager. 

In 1794 and 1795, at the request of Pitt, Sir John raised 
two battalions in his own county, the Caithness Fencibles 
and the Caithness Highlanders, 600 and 1,000 strong 
respectively. He was appointed Colonel-in-Chief of the 
former, in which nineteen of the officers were over 6 feet 
high. The picture by Raeburn which is here reproduced 
represents him in the uniform of the regiment ; he was of 
opinion at this time, that the trews were a more ancient 
form of Highland dress than the kilt. 

In 1795 Exchequer Bills to the amount of 41,500,000 
were raised to meet the disaster in the trade with the West 
Indies ; in the same year he suggested the Loyalty Loan, an 
appeal to the patriotism of the nation, calling on each 
individual to lend to the Government a sum in proportion 
to his income. This produced £ 18,000,000. 

Amongst other subsidiary efforts, he was a great planter 
of trees on his Langwell estates on the southern borders 
of Caithness; he planned the new town of Thurso; he 
introduced the herring fishery into Wick, importing Dutch 
fishermen as instructors ; and published codes of agriculture 
and health. He died on December 21, 1835, and was 
buried, according to a right inherent in the Sinclair family, 
in Holyrood Chapel. His bust is the representative of 
Agriculture on the Foreign and Colonial Office in Whitehall. 

In July, 1837, Blackwoods Magazine thus wrote of him: 

‘Perhaps the most prominent feature of Sir John Sinclair's 
intellect was its extraordinary vivacity. His faculties never 
slept. They were always up and stirring, always on the 
look-out, always active. Two other qualities he possessed 
in a remarkable degree—enthusiasm and _ perseverance. 
The one led him to make light of difficulties, however 
formidable, and the other enabled him to overcome them. 
We do not believe that Sir John Sinclair ever resigned a 
task he had undertaken from dread of any obstacle, or 
shrank from any degrec of labour, however vast, which 
might be necessary for its completion. To know that 
success was possible was all that he required ; for with this 
knowledge his confidence in his own powers was too great 
to have a doubt of his attaining it.” 

Raeburn’s full-length picture was painted about 1790 
and has been more than once exhibited in Edinburgh. It 
is now in the Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy. It 
was recently sold by Sir T. G. Tollemache Sinclair for 
£,6,500, and is now the property of his grandson, Archibald 
H. M. Sinclair, Esq. Another full-length portrait of him 
was painted by Benjamin West, P.R.A., for the ‘Town Hall 
at Wick. Raeburn painted him as a young man; the 
picture, a head only, is in the possession of his grandson, 
John Sinclair, Archdeacon of Cirencester. Two more 
portraits of him were painted by Raeburn in later years, of 
which one is a smaller replica of the other ; the former is in 
the possession of the writer, the latter at the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. He was also painted by 
Lawrence, and there is a statue of him by Chantrey at 
Thurso. His son, Sir George Sinclair, was painted by 
Raeburn as a boy; the picture was sold to Lord Iveagh; 
another son, William, was also painted as a child by 
Raeburn, and is at the Winter Exhibition. It was given, 
as a mezzotint, in ‘HE ART JOURNAL, 1903. 
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FTER last year’s excursion into the realm of modern 
A art, the Royal Academy returns to the Old Masters 
for the chief works in the Winter Exhibition, open until 
March 12. It is one of the best in the series from an 
educational and esthetic point of view, and should not be 
missed. A selection of pictures by the late E. J. Gregory, 
R.A., is included. 


The Jewish Rembrandt. 


Amsterdam under Kruseman, he used to go into the 

Museum in the Trippenhuis to copy this or that picture. 
In the end, “nothing attracted me but what had come 
from the hand of the great master, the unique Rembrandt. 
In his work I found something which all the others lacked.” 
That something Israels has elsewhere thus explained : “ The 
heaven is as well to his service as the earth.” It is the 
quickening sense of the inner life, to which none save the 
seer can penetrate, which gives to the mature works of 
Rembrandt their profundity, their fundamental beauty. 
Israels has frequently been called the Jewish Rembrandt of 
our time, and seldom has he better vindicated his right to 
that title than in ‘After Church.’ This weighty and 
sympathetic characterization of an old lady was painted in 
1875, and, until recently acquired by Messrs. McLean, 
remained in the possession of the Adan family, Brussels, its 
original possessors. Here the veteran artist of to-day 
shows how reverence and imaginative insight may control 
and render eloquent the design, the chiaroscuro and brush- 
work of a portrait. 


Tsu ISRAELS has told how as a youth, training in 


After Church. 


(McLean Gallery.) 
By Josef Israels. 
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View from the ‘‘ Swiss Cottage.” 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


George Meredith’s Country.—l. 
By Lewis Lusk. 


N a sense, the author of Harry Richmond, Beauchamp’ s 
] Career and Sandra Belloni is cosmopolitan, or perhaps 

some may prefer the word European. 

In these great novels, author and reader go in com- 
panionship to Germany, Italy, Austria, and elsewhere. 
Everywhere is the same intimate touch, 

But latent in all, under all of this character-pageant is 
the sense of the heaths, the woods, and the waters of Surrey. 
This does not exclude a bit of Hampshffe or a peep into 
Sussex. 

Books are the fruits of a man’s character. ‘The first 
book, like the first fruit, is often rather an experiment than 
a pronouncement. Mr. Meredith’s first romance, the Shaving 
of Shagpat, with its beautiful inner story “ Bhanavar,” is an 
experiment “rich and strange,” more Oriental than the 
Arabian Nights, and justifying the application of the word 
cosmopolitan—in a sense. Of Farina, the medizval fantasy 
now usually bracketed with it, the same may be said. 

But in his next book, Richard Feverel, we begin in 
Surrey. Raynham, the hero’s home, is described as being 
‘in a certain Western county folding Thames,” and though 
the map shows several counties in that condition, there is 


no doubt that the county actually meant is that in which 
the author’s home has always been. 

There is a sylvan wealth about Surrey which somehow 
is not quite like the wealds, fields and demesnes of Middlesex 
or Buckingham or Oxtord. And it is more urban, less 
provincial than any other Thames county. The villas of 
cultured citizens are there ; for many centuries it has been 
the fashion that they should be there, ever since the 
Plantagenets had a country palace at Sheen, or Richmond, 

And Mr. Meredith’s novels are the same. ‘They are 
not provincial, but’ urban—and urbane. They are for highly- 
cultured citizens, not for provincials who use dialect. 
Surrey is the garden of an Empire's capital, so to speak ; 
an old and lovely county, abundant in sweet streams, whose 
banks are gardens also. 

This Surrey atmosphere moves through Richard Feverel, 
And having read this first important work, one feels the 
wafts of it ever afterward through the pages of the rest. 

Some of the poetry can be localised, and to the kindness 
of Mr. Meredith’s daughter, Mrs. Sturgis, I am indebted for 
several indications. “ Autumn Evensong,” one of the 
earliest to appear in Once a leek, is descriptive of Oatlands 
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Park, Walton. It happens to be very suggestive of certain 
pictures by Mr. B. W. Leader, who also dwells in the same 
county, at Gomshall. For this reason it was quoted in 
Ture Art JOURNAL monograph on that artist (rgor), with 
a reference to the famous poet Detlev von Liliencron— 
probably the first recognition of that poet's greatness in 
an English journal. As Meredith and Swinburne are to 
England, so is Von Liliencron to Germany. 

It was a ramble on the heath beyond Ottershaw which 
inspired the “ Last Words of Juggling Jerry”—one of the 
most humanly touching poems ever written in English. 
“Love in the Valley,” superbest among our lyrics, is “all 
over Surrey,” Mr. Meredith told me. The same is said of 





The Gate, Crossways Farm. 
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“The South-Wester.” “The Woods of Westermain” is 
said by Mr. Edward Clodd to be Norbury Park. They 
were thought out during those roamings over Surrey heaths 
and woodlands which have given so much vitality to the 
novelist. 

Mr. George Meredith’s house— Flint Cottage 
back of Box Hill. It sits snugly in a nook, with pine-clad 
slopes just behind, sheltering it from the north wind. In 
front is a knoll, dotted with some fine old yews. Here 
occurred the incident of Swinburne’s visit. Mr. Meredith 
has told us that he walked out to meet his guest, who was 
rather late, and beheld Swinburne coming along waving a 
paper-covered pamphlet, with “a triumphant shout of a 

stanza new to my ears. It 
Omar 


is at the 





was Fitzgerald’s 
Khayyam. We lay on a 
heathery knoll beside my 
cottage reading a stanza 
alternately, indifferent to 
the dinner-bell, until a pro- 
longed summons reminded 
After the 


meal we took to the paper- 


us of appetite. 


covered treasure again. 
Suddenly 


upstairs, and I had my 


Swinburre ran 


anticipations, He returned 
with feather-pen, blue folio 
sheet, and a dwarf bottle 
of red ink. 
had finished thirteen stanzas 
of his Zaus Veneris. And 
rarely can one poet have 


In an hour he 


paid so high a compliment 
to another as Fitzgerald 
received,” 

A good many more ot 
the famous Victorian names 
are associated with this 
little dell and the great 
writer, more than can 
briefly be set down in a 
When 
living at Dorking, Grant 
Allen visited here. Thomas 
Hardy also had 
several times, and J. M. 
Barrie, and Lord Morley. 
In youth, R. L. Stevenson 
was influenced by this 
locality, as recorded in 
Graham Balfour’s “ Life” 
(1901). “In April (1878) 
he stayed with his parents 
at the inn at Burford Bridge, 
under Box Hill—‘ with its 
arbours and green garden 
and silent, eddying river,’ 
known already as the place 
where Keats wrote some of 
his Endymion, and Nelson 
parted from his Emma’ — 


descriptive article. 


come 


By W. Monk, R.E. 
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and connected hereafter, it may be, with the New Arabian 
Nights, and the friendship between Stevenson and Mr. 
George Meredith, of which this visit saw the beginning.” 
Two other visits also he paid: in 1879, on his way to 
France, and in 1882 on his return from Davos. 


it was in May, when these Surrey 
vales are a wonder of new greens 
and white blossoms, when everything 
seems to be made of delicate sub- 
stances not found in the sturdier, 
rougher landscape. of North Britain. 
Mr. Meredith’s study-chalet is on a 
level with the knoll, but protected by 
a fir-wood. Here he wrote “ Dirge in 
Woods” and “The Thrush in Feb- 
ruary.” In his garden are great box- 
hedges clipped ‘into trim rolling 
masses. Across these there is a clear 
view to the south of Dorking and 
Leith Hill and Tower. In former 
days Mr. Meredith was a great walker, 
and this is essentially a walker’s 
country, abounding in fascinating 
short cuts, woodland paths where the 
cycle may not go. 

Perhaps it was by this instinct that 
Mr. Meredith himself lived close be- 
side two ancient roads, the Roman 
Stane Street and the medizval Pil- 








The Crossways Farm. 


By W. Monk, R.E. 


grims’ Way. Bits of the Stane Street have long been 
identified at Dorking and Leatherhead, on its way from 
Chichester (Regnum) to London, and lately Mr, Hilaire 
Belloc has proved to us that a bit of it is at Box Hill, 
The Pilgrims’ Way from Southampton to Canterbury runs 





Dorking: From ‘‘ Denbies.” 
By W. Monk, R.E. 
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From Meredith's Study. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


along at right angles to this, through a little ruined chapel 
near Box Hill Station and along the chalk-hill ridge eastward 
to Reigate. So that the title of “ Mr. George Meredith of 


the Crossways” would not be an unfit one. 
A pilgrimage through the associations of the district 


+. 
* Keats’ room is on the first floor : behind it, facing the road, is Nelson's. 


around Flint Cottage is most fitly 
begun from Dorking. Standing in the 
High Street, one sees surrourding the 
town that line of hillridge which is 
the subject of Sir George Chesney’s 
“ Battle of Dorking” pamphlet, which 
created a sensation in 1871. In days 
behind this, the town has had a 
celebrity for its “‘ water-sousee ”—fish 
boiled and served in its own liquor— 
which once attracted London gentry 
to its mill-ponds, and for its fowls, 
which possess an extra fifth toe. Mr. 
L. J. Jennings, writing about 1878, 
records that this old breed was then 
kept up by the schoolmaster at St. 
Paul’s, Rosehill. In Brayley’s History 
of Surrey, printed 1850, it is said that 
the true Dorking fowl was reported to 
degenerate when removed from this 
locality. 

Dickens has given us the ‘ Mar- 
quis of Granby’ Inn, Dorking, in 
connection with Weller senior and junior. ‘There is no 
inn so named, but Mr. Percy Fitzgerald and Mr. L. J. 
Jennings try to convince us that Dickens had in mind the 
‘Old King’s Head,’ not the picturesque and very roomy 
and comfortable ‘White Horse’ in High Street. In St. 


Burford Bridge Hotel: From the Garden. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 
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Martin’s Church is a brass 
plate to Jeremiah Markland, 
the Greek scholar (1693- 
1776). He lived at Milton 
Court, a mile towards West- 
cott, on the Pipp Brook. 
Here the famous critic Por- 
son is said to have made a 
pilgrimage to him, as a mark 
of respect for his learning. 
Further on, by Westcott (or 
Westgate Street) is the 
entrance to the beautiful 
grounds of The Rookery, 
birthplace of Thomas Mal- 
thus (1766), the population 
economist. Beyond, over 
the soft sandstone of Coast 
Hill, is Wotton Church, in 
whose south porch John 
Evelyn received his earliest 
education, and in whose ‘ 
“ Dormitory ” he lies buried. 
In an historical work, ‘ The 
Evelyns in America,’ pub- 
lished 1881, Mr. G. D. Scull gives some account of this 
family and says of the family seat, Wotton House, “ Once 
the residence of the author of ‘ Sylva,’ here are still pre- 
served the MSS. of the well-known diary, several portraits 
of John Evelyn and his wife and their descendants, the 
prayer-book used by Charles I. on the scaffold, and many 
other interesting relics.” 

On the long descent from Wotton to Abinger at the 
four cross-roads, is which perhaps 
suggested a title to Mr. Meredith’s novel, and has a very 


Crossways Farm, 


pretty front of fancy brickwork, about 1657, “apparently 





West Humble, near Box Hill Station. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 
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The Druid's Grove. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


planted on to an older timber house,” says the Victoria 
County History. We are now in the country of Mr. B. W. 
Leader, R.A., who lives at Burrows Cross and works much 
about Holmbury. George Grote, the historian, lived at the 
Ridgeway near by. R. Redgrave, R.A., about 1865, made 
his summer house. here, nearer to Friday Street, and often 
painted on the Common. Returning hence to Dorking, for 
we must not go too far from our Box Hill centre, we start 
afresh to the Westward hill-range across Pipp Brook. 
Here we at once behold the dignified though plain mass 
of Denbies, sitting among its woods and as it were gravely 
contemplating our upward 
steps. Lord Ashcombe (the 
Hon. G. Cubitt alluded to 
in THE ART JOURNAL, 1909, 
p. 69, as owner of Bodiam 
Castle, Sussex) still owns 
this, and at his cost was 
built the adjoining hand- 
some St. Barnabas Church 
on Ranmore Common, by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. 
The natural course hence 
is across the delectable turf 
of Ranmore——* delectable ” 
is a term one feels applic- 
able to all these cosily-pictur- 
esque Surrey commons—and 
down through sheeny satin- 
like beechwoods to “ Camilla 
West Humble. 


The orchard on the left side 


Lacey”. at 


of this house comes into the 
poem “The Orchard and 
Heath,” but the 
Lord 


heath is 
Blackdown, Tenny- 


son’s abode, which really is 
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miles away, just over the Sussex border. ‘Camilla Lacey ” 
was built by Frances Burney from the proceeds of her 
novel. At. -Juniper Hall, across the vale, lived certain 
French exiles of good family, after the outbreak of the great 
Revolution. One. of these was General d’Arblay, who 
became the husband of the novelist in 1793. 

Hence we turn to leftward along the railway line, or go 
round behind Norbury Park (Mr. Leopold Salomon’s) 
to its entrance. We are not permitted to enter that part 
containing the remarkable Druid’s Grove of yew trees, but 
after passing through by the house we get a distant sight 
of those black giants as we stand on the slope, looking at 
Mickleham. 

Writing of these in 1879, G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S., 
says: “The Druid’s Walk, and chestnuts and cedars in 
Norbury Park, forms, perhaps, the most unique collection of 
ancient trees in the kingdom, the greater part being of 
immense size and girth. The branches of one old giant 
touch the ground all round it, covering a .circumference of 
230 feet. There are also some splendid beeches.” 


From Dorking. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


** Denbies ” : 


Evelyn visited its possessor, Sir Francis Stidolph, and 
oddly enough, says nothing of the yews. He only alludes 
to “elme trees and walnuts innumerable.” Cipriani, Barrett 
and Gilpin executed in the mansion some curious paintings 
of forest scenes. Here at the close of the eighteenth 
century lived Mr. William Lock, a liberal patron of art. 

To the little village to westward of this, Lord Howard 
of Effingham, hero of the Armada conflict, was indebted for 
his title. Polesden Lacy, R. B. Sheridan’s house till his 
death (1816), is in this district. Great and Little Bookham 
owe much to the fostering care of Chertsey Abbey, which 
owned more churches than any other religious house in the 
Abbot John de Rutherwicke was a great builder 
Hereabouts 


county. 
and put in some graceful windows, in 1341. 
one often notices the picturesque stone “ healing” known as 
Horsham slabs, at Fetcham, Betchworth and elsewhere. 
Mr. H. E. Malden, in the Victoria County History, says 
that similar roofing slabs were quarried at Chaldon in Surrey, 
where the hills are said to have furnished stone for the root 
of Westminster Abbey. 





HE picture ‘Psyche opening the door into Cupid's 
Garden,’ reproduced in the Christmas Number of 
THE ART JOURNAL, devoted to the art of Mr. J. W. Water- 





house, R.A., is owned by the Preston Corporation, and 
acknowledgment of copyright should have been made to 
them and not to Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons. 
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The Last Stand of Major Allan Wilson. One of four bronze panels erected on a memorial column on the Matoppo Hills. 


By John Tweed. 


John Tweed, Sculptor. 
By Ernest Radford. 


there was nobody known to the writer who seemed 

less likely to find his patrons among the nobility 
—an atftist to whom the Academy stood for Anathema, 
and who made very short work indeed of everyone outside 
Art in whom he could see no good. “ An aristocrat of the 
soil,” as sO many artists are, with very much to contend 
against, both in himself and in the environment, the proofs 
of his genius were with a few 
admirers who were as sure 
as they could be of anything 
that it would be recognised 
sooner or later. 

Born at Glasgow in 1869, 
his well-known devotion to 
literature may have been in- 
herited from his father, who 
was a publisher. As his bent 
was in that direction, he 
studied drawing and sculp- 
ture in Glasgow. After two 
years in London, working in 
Thornycroft’s studio, he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and studied 
for two or three years in the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, 
besides working in Falguiére’s 
Free as he was to 


; ‘HOUGH John Tweed’s talent was recognised early, 


studio. 
choose amongst masters pre- 
sent and past, it was Rodin 


in whom he saw what he wanted most, and no one has 
done so much for that great artist in England as Mr. 
Tweed himself. Without injustice to others, this can be 
said very truly; for writers, even the ablest, could only 
infect their readers with as much of the Rodin fever as they 
had caught from the English sculptor. D. S. McColl, the 
Hon. George Wyndham, and Mr. Ernest Beckett (Lord 


Grimthorpe), with Mr. ‘Tweed as Secretary : these were the 





Latona. 


By John Tweed. 
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The Marchioness of Londonderry. 


By John Tweed. 


organisers of the great dinner in honour of Rodin which is 
so well remembered. After midnight at the break-up some 
of the choicer spirits accompanied their guest to the Arts 
Club in Dover Street, where they were féted by Alma- 
Tadema. By that time all were hilarious. Some of the 
Slade School students who had been admitted to hear the 
speeches unhorsed the cab which contained M. Rodin and 
Sargent, put themselves in the shafts instead, and with 
musical,honours for all, proceeded in sptendid style. 
Scotland does not forget her own, and one of his first 
commissions after returning to England was a bust ot! 
Mr. C. S. Parker, for many years Member for Perth, and a 
cousin of Mr. Gladstone. Genius apart, his training had 
been most thorough, and there was achievement as well as 
promise in what can be seen of his early work, in some of 
which there is beauty which he has never surpassed. Against 
what was gained in Paris of mastery over the clay, and 
knowledge, sheer knowledge, of Nature, must be set what 
was lost for a while of the idealist’s feeling for beauty which 
raises humanity above itself. Lost, it may be, in one’s 
student-days when the lesson is all-absorbing, but it is almost 
certain to reappear when, like ourselves, the artist begins to 
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grow tired of Life in her usual guise. This is but one way 
of saying that Mr. Tweed is only in the middle stage of his 
career—a stage in which orders for portraits, monumental 
and otherwise, seem to be coming apace, making it hard for 
him to devote much of his time to the. realisation of his 
conceptions. With his talent everywhere recognised, comes 
this demand for portraits such as we owe to his art :— 


‘As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance sees the Man.” 


There could be no clearer statement of the end and aim 
of the artist than Tennyson gives us here; and, in prose as 
much to the point, it is Sir Martin Conway who speaks of 
the “ Reality behind the obvious,” which has been detected 
by every past master of portraiture (Zarly Flemish Painters). 
What these writers say about painting applies as well to 
sculpture, of course, and that all the essentials of true 
portraiture are present in Mr. Tweed’s work could be 
proved by examples easily. Take that ot Lady London- 
derry which has attracted so much attention. What we fail 
to see in it is that which has been wisely omitted, whilst 
the permanence proper to marble is given to those charac- 



























Jan Van Riebeck, first Dutch Governor of Cape Town: bronze 
statue erected by Cecil Rhodes at Cape Town. 


By John Tweed. 
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teristics of feature and form which, time out of mind, have 
belonged to the greatest ladies, and will continue to do so 
as long as the type prevails. 

Fortunately, it is not the only one, nor is there any lack 
of beautiful women who should be only too pleased to let 
sculptors immortalise them. Without going further for 
subject or object, there will always be more work of this 
kind to be done in England alone than Mr. Tweed could 
accomplish during his lifetime ; so his rivals, if he has any, 
need not feel anxious on that account. The hand that has 
been trained to give us such portraits in marble as those of 
the Lady Eden, and the Hon. Mrs. Gervase Beckett, 
acquired its cunning by years of incessant labour amongst 
the models that nature offers. Besides these portraits of 
ladies, there have been busts of remarkable men, and a 
number of statues also, and without the grounding in 
Nature-study which Mr. Tweed has had, he would have 
found it exceedingly hard to meet the demands of a public 
with so little feeling for Art, and yet so determined to have 
what it thinks it wants. 





His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
By John Tweed. 
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Lady Eden. 
By John Tweed. 


Although the closest adherence to nature is required of 
the sculptor here, and idealisation, involving departure from 
fact, may seem to be out of the question, there is something 
very much like it in the habit all artists have of rejecting 
irrelevant matter. Usually the scale of the work makes the 
retention of trifles impossible, but even in the smallest 
things there can be greatness, such as we have in coins and 
medals and miniatures ; and the multum in parvo of Art is 
happily not at all rare. Let me commend this to the notice 
of Mr. Tweed, who, though scarcely of middle age, is 
already finding it hard to meet all the claims which his 
sitters must make on his time, and where life-size is out of 
the question, could increase the present demand for “ pia- 
quettes ” and portrait medallions by only producing one. 

Soldiers excepted, the mere bodies of political and 
other celebrities are mostly so lacking in everything that we 
call beautiful, that no cloak can disguise their ugliness ; and 
setting these men of the moment up in the public squares, 
where they usurp the high places that should be reserved 
for sculpture of a really enduring character, is one of the 
greatest mistakes we could make. No less than it was in 
the time of Christ, ours is a “generation seeking after a 











The Eighth Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
By John Tweed. 


sign” that must have its statues and pictures. So long as it 
is so, there will be this setting of idols up, and sometimes it 
does seem a pity they cannot be buried like mortals when 
they have served their purpose, or, as a great artist suggested, 
have some solvent applied to them. 

The sculptor’s model in clay is reproduced in the cast 
exactly. Because they must not be imaginative, bronze 
may be better than marble for portraits of heroes lately 
deceased, but the nearer you get to the life, the more painful 
its deadliness is; and if I make no attempt to conceal my 
dislike of the portrait statue, it is because nothing that I 
may say will have any effect on the present fashion, and 
there is no danger whatever of any sculptor being the poorer 
because I have spoken. 

In modelling, which is a plastic art, quite different from 
sculpture proper, the artist who is so minded can get a 
great deal nearer to nature than the worker in marble does, 
and the feeling, when he has done so, is very likely to be 
that translating the work into stone would be better than 
having it cast. This does not detract in the least from the 
value a work may have on its own account, and only its 
claim to be monumental, as I have used the word, has to 
be considered here. 

In the work of Rodin himself so often we have an 
immortal conception, embodied with an excess of modelling 
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in the shell of a mortal man; so often we have this mixture 


, of the Ephemeral with the Everlasting, that for rest I 


return to Greece, where only the gods among men are 
exalted, and Time is of no account. £.G., Victor Hugo, 
as naked as when he was born. Why not Tennyson, some- 
body says, or Gladstone, or Mr. Bradlaugh? Lack of 
sanity where there is genius does not matter so much in 
private, but in the case of a public work, it may be the only 
cause of its being rejected by the authority who will decline 
to be held responsible for the waste of the artist’s time. 

A panel for Rhodes’s house, Groote Schuur, was the first 
of many commissions, and as soon as it was completed he 
received others for statuary intended to commemorate the 
past history of Cape Colony. First the great statue in bronze 
of Van Riebeck, who after seizing the Cape for the Dutch, 
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Joseph Cowen: Statue erected at Newcastle. 


By John Tweed. 
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1652, became its first Governor. Then the four panels in 
bronze for the memorial of the Second Matabele War, and 
the fall of Major Allan Wilson and party. THis was erected 
by Cecil Rhodes on the Matoppo Hills. 

Other natives of England and heroes of the campaign, of 
whom there are statues by Tweed, were General Lord 
Chesham, and Colonel Benson of Hexham. 

The great statue in bronze of Rhodes now at Buluwayo, 
though executed during his lifetime, is not from the life like 
the bust, but while they were meeting so frequently, so keen 
an observer as Mr. Tweed must have looked often and 
narrowly for the characteristic attitude in which he is 
now represented. Be that as it may, the likeness to life 
of this statue has never been questioned at all, and there 
was an immediate call for the reduced copies in bronze, of 
which a limited number was sold. 

I have before me a photograph of the unveiling at 
Newcastle of the statue of Joseph Cowen, and have never 





Portrait bust from life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. 
By John Tweed. 





The Hon. Mrs. Gervase Beckett. 
By John Tweed. 


An artist such as 
my friend cannot help giving-something better than he is 


seen such a crowd in a picture before. 


asked for when a mere likeness is wanted ; and this, in a very 
commanding position, is described by competent judges of 





The Third Marquess of Salisbury. 
By John Tweed. 
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Panel carved in Stone over a Garden-door at Kirkdale Manor, Yorkshire. 


art as a truly remarkable monument of which the town can 
be justly proud. 


The sculptors of other ages have represented their heroes . 


differently, but happily the pseudo-classical style of the 
eighteenth century is not in favour now. ‘To my mind there 
is nothing between giving the portrait proper, and making 
the Soul of a Man or the greatness of his Achievement the 
motive of a memorial. In about ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, since our bodies are so unlovely, I should greatly 
prefer the latter. My instructions do not include a catalogue, 
raisonnée or otherwise, of all his completed works, and the 
mere names of some others are all there is room for here. 
Busts of Lord Salisbury ; Lord Sandwich ; Lord and Lady 
Beauchamp ; Lady Tennant; the Hon. George Wyndham ; 
bust of Carlyle ; statue of Queen Victoria (Aden) ; statue ot 
Clive for Charles Street, Whitehall, and Calcutta ; statue of 
Burns, which was purchased by Rhodes; Memorial in 
alabaster of the late Bishop Wilberforce for Chichester 
Cathedral ; Reredos in relief for the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Chelsea. These are only some of the works by 
which Mr. Tweed will be known. 

For him the year 1903 was a somewhat important one, 
in which like the author of ‘ Childe Harold,’ he woke to “ find 
himself famous” one morning. It appeared that the news 
of his having been asked to put the finishing touches to the 
great monument of the Duke of Wellington, which was 
designed for St. Paul’s Cathedral by the late Alfred Stevens 
had been spread to the ends of the earth by means of those 
papers into whose columns the wrath of some writers was 
poured—men who hurt no one so much as themselves, for 
his friends, with right on their side, were rather too strong 
for the enemy, and the last of those letters contained an 
apology to Mr. Tweed, who had neither written nor spoken. 
The work has since been completed without any further 
trouble, and all that need be said is that without the devotion 
of Genius to Genius the monument would never have been 


By John Tweed. 


finished as it is now, nor would Mr. Tweed have touched it 
if it had meant substituting much of his own for the master’s 
work ; but really, it was all there, excepting one hoof of the 
horse, and a part of the animal’s tail. Mr. Tweed worked 
from the full-size model, helped only, as to the tail, by the 
clay sketch at South Kensington and some of the artist’s 
drawings, and when the equestrian statue now being cast in 
bronze has taken its place in the Cathedral, the honours will 
be divided between him and the admirers of Stevens (never 
forgetting Lord Leighton), without whose determination to 
have this magnificent work completed, it might have been 
left in the crypt of St. Paul’s for ever. 

The best and most impartial account of the whole matter 
appeared in the Vineteenth Century over the name of Alfred 
Higgins, March, 1903. 

Stress has been laid on the fact that this artist is nowhere 
near to the end of his course, and less has been made of 
the French influence by the present writer than others, for 
among artists only the weakest become mere copyists and 
imitators, while those who have strength like Tweed’s only 
study to perfect themselves. Assimilation is the word for 
it, and this, where the perceptions are keen, is an extraordi- 
narily rapid process. In Paris the tendency is to make 
Nature the god of Art, and no student of my friend’s work, 
no one not utterly blind, could fail to detect an influence in 
the passionately realistic character of some of the work he 
produced after returning to London from Paris ; but finding 
himself, not echoing others, has been his purpose through- 
out, and in the language which is his own he has discovered 
the means of responding to every call. The illustrations 
show well enough how varied his work has been, and if the 
call in the future is for nothing but what he does best, it is 
certain that writers hereafter, commencing where I conclude, 
will be able to make it quite clear that every advance he 
has made has brought him nearer and nearer to that point 
of perfection in Art which he sighted so long ago. 


Proposed Lamb Statue. 


HILE the Berlin bust discussion was raging, a minor 
mystery disturbed the serenity of the artistic 

and literary world. There was a Lucas in it, too. | It 
occurred to Mr. E. V. Lucas, the humorist and man of 
letters, thata statuette in the Brighton Museum might form 
the model for a statue to Charles Lamb, to be erected in 
the Temple Gardens. The project was dropped because 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower claimed effectively that 


the statuette represented the first Duke of Sutherland, 
and not “Elia.” As Mr. Lucas suggested “a _ purely 
mechanical enlargement” (“no living artist need be 
employed ”), we assume he has some interest in a 
“Sculpture by Machinery” invention which has _ been 
expioited by another well-known writer. By the way, the 
statuette in the Brighton Museum is still labelled “ Charles 
Lamb.” 
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(By permission of Captain J. A. Harvey.) 
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Blind Musicians. 


By William Strang, A.R.A. 


A.R.A. 


By Frank Newbolt. 


OR many years Mr. Strang slowly toiled along the 
path of original engraved work which he had 
marked out for himself. In spite of adverse 

criticism, and more than his share of public neglect, he 

succeeded in attracting the attention and commanding the 
respect of all those who studied the development of etching 
and engraving. His reputation became world-wide, and 
when he was just at the end of his labours in this branch of 
art—for he has executed very few plates since, although 
stilla young man—he was elected an Associate of the Royal 

Academy as an engraver. 

This remarkable’ achievement, shared by Mr. Frank 
Short, drew attention to the curious fact that, although 
Mr. Strang had only once exhibited an etching at Burlington 
House, twenty years before his election, he had been three 
times represented there by oil paintings. He has, in fact, 
always painted in oils, and the collection of his works 


recently shown at the Leicester Gallery contained examples 
in this medium, extending over a long period of time. 

But his five hundred copper-plates and his numerous 
paintings do not indicate the limits of his genius or his 
industry. Some ten years ago he re-invented, or revived, 
what is erroneously called the Holbein portrait, attributed 
by some without any More justification to the influence of 
Janet. 

Mr. Strang denies that he was influenced by either, and 
says that the only trace of the spirit of Holbein in modern 
art is to be found in the early work of Legros, which may 
lonides 


be studied at the Tate Gallery, and in the 


Collection at South Kensington. He admits, however, 


that he owes much to Legros, whose pupil and assistant he 
was for so long. 
The drawings referred to are not only new in character, 


but are entirely foreign to the popular conception of Mr. 
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Strang’s ideals as illustrated by his etchings. Those 
religious subjects, those Rembrandtesque beggars, the quaint 
grotesques, the severe portraits, the Kipling, Don Quixote, 
and Milton illustrations, the Scotch and Belgian landscapes, 
must all apparently have been the creations of another 
brain. No one who had studied them, and learnt to 
appreciate the stubborn purpose, vast technical skill and 
originality of thought which they reflect, could have expected 
the author of them to paint ‘The Love Song,’ which is a 
rose-coloured dream of sensuous southern beauty, or to 
draw in colour the lovely face of ‘ Vera.’ The remarkable 
drawings, of which the latter is a good example, are not 
pastels, but drawings in chalk and pencil on tinted paper. 
The effect is so charming, when the materials are handled 
by a man of real genius, that the method immediately 
attracted many cultivated people, and the artist was obliged 
to devote a great part of his time to producing this kind of 
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portrait. He has always been ready to produce portraits in 
etching, engraving, gold point, silver point, oil painting and 
coloured drawing; but whereas he has produced fifteen or 
sixteen portraits in oils—‘ John Masefield’ in this year’s 
Academy, and ‘ The Man in the Red Cap’ at the Leicester 
Gallery will be remembered—he has finished about five 
hundred coloured drawings. 

About two hundred of these had been executed when, 
some five years ago, a pressing invitation took Mr. Strang to 
the United States. There he met with such success that he 
received forty commissions in two months, and he has 
repeatedly been asked to return. At the present moment, 
however, he is turning his attention to an important 
exhibition which he intends holding shortly in Germany. 

All the colcured drawings show something of the same 
spirit as ‘ Vera,’ even when they are portraits of men, and 
while the guiding hand is the same in these as in the 





After Work. 
By William Strang, A.R.A. 
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The Fisherman. 
By William Strang, A.R.A. 


etchings, they differ from cach other as the aeroplane differs 
from the motor-car, or the butterfly from the lizard. It is 
not their colour or their prettiness which makes them 
important, but their fidelity to beauty, and the power which 
they show of fixing the evanescent. Ariel is chained. 

Some years ago Mr. Strang went to Spain to collect 
material for his magnificent series of etchings illustrating 
Don Quixote, and I cannot help thinking that he brought 
back from the country of Velazquez and Goya some valuable 
inspiration, which, indeed, 
few people avoid. ‘ The 
Flower Girl,’ which would 
be remarkable in any exhi- 
bition of modern portraits, 
and ‘The Man in the Red 
Cap,’ referred to before, both 
seem to me to give a faint 
hint of Spanish tradition ; 
just as ‘After Work’ and 
‘The Bath’ suggest to the 
student the great name of 
Millet. What the extent of 
the Spanish influence may 
be, I do not know, but that 
of the Frenchman is more 
easily discerned. It is the 
feeling of greatness and sim- 
plicity in great and simple 
things; the elimination of 
the trivial, and the retention 
of the massive and eternal. 
What Millet began for the 
tiller of the soil, Mr. Strang 
is perpetuating as he crystal- 
lises in colour the simple life. 
Sometimes he idealises, as in 
‘The Fisherman,’ a breezy 
presentment of idyllic life. 


The artist’s conception of nature, and its relation to art, 
is an original one. He studies nature, not to reproduce 
some startling or novel arrangement, which might satisfy the 
ordinary picture-maker, but to provide himself with the 
means of presenting his own ideas. His source of inspira- 
tion comes from within, and not from nature, so that he 
does not yield to the temptation, which operates so powerfully 
on weak minds, to discard originality for fear it should 
interfere with traditional prejudice. Nature, he contends, 
is not much good at making artists, and when told that she 
“never did betray the heart that loved her,” he responds 
that the door into her bounteous treasure-house does not 
open to the knock of every fool who can mumble “ Sesame.” 
For a long period he used to paint from the vast store or 
drawings and studies which he had accumulated, but for the 
last two or three years he has returned to the living model. 
His facility in drawing is, of course, very great, and he uses 
everything he can remember, or invent, to improve himself 
as a draughtsman. He draws sometimes from a mirror, and 
sometimes sketches a figure upside down, so as not to rely 
upon his knowledge of what an arm is, but to draw it as a 
shape. His enthusiasm is tremendous, and when he talks 
about sculpture, and his intention of taking to modelling the 
figure, we can easily anticipate that before long we shall see 
marbles and bronzes from his studio equal in power to those 
of Watts. Like him, he might well take as his motto, “ The 
utmost for the highest.” 

In his painting there are two obvious qualities which 
attract attention besides the effort to eliminate the unnecessary 
and ineffective. ‘The first is the simplicity of colour ; and 
the second, the almost indescribable effect of fine composition. 
The latter is not at all unexpected. ‘The etchingsas I have 
endeavoured to show elsewhere, are good etchings not 





The Bath, 
By William Strang, A.R.A. 
H 
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because of the successful mastery ot a difficult process, or 
because they are the work of a great draughtsman, but 
because by reason of their essential arrangement they never 
fail to interest. The composition is always perfect, and 
though this is admitted to be of the first importance in 
black-and-white work, it is almost as much so in painting. 
Colour introduces a new element of beauty, but when the 
mind becomes accustomed to the new medium, fundamentals 
are found to remain much the same. It is difficult to say 
what makes a great picture, or why the value of some 
paintings is permanent, while that of others is transitory ; 
but it is safe to say, that no picture is really great which is 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. 
By William Strang, A.R.A. 


not technically perfect, inspired with a great idea, and based 
upon the real principles, whatever they are, of good 
composition. ‘The question is complicated by the personal 
element, the rarity of examples of particular painters, the 
dissensions of the learned, and the fluctuating character of 
both educated and uneducated public opinion. If ‘ The Love 
Song,’ and ‘ The Fisherman,’ had been the work of a man long 
dead, and had lost their freshness, they would fetch ten times 
their present price at Christie’s. The other obvious quality 
to which I have referred is the simplicity of the colouring. It 
may be that this is due to the long years when so much was 
done in black-and-white, but I think the cause must be sought 





Painted by Wiitttam Strranc, A.R.A.] 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 
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Portrait of a Child. 
By William Strang, A.R.A. 


for further back, and deeper down. A man, the keynote of 
whose work is an elemental simplicity, naturally avoids all 
affectations and luxuries. He uses as few paints as may be, 
and chooses only those 
which his experience 
teaches him will do the 
most. The result is, how- 
ever, a surprise, for where 
we should have expected 
dark browns, and greens 
and greys, pictures more 
like ‘The Horse Pond’ and 
the ‘Blind Musicians,’ we 
find more frequently the 
rich reds and blues and 
royal purple of southern 
countries. On the other 
hand, the ‘Blind Musi- 
cians,’ now in the posses- 
sion of Captain Harvey, 
takes us back to the Strang 
of earlier days in its feeling 
of sympathy and its close 
observation of what is typi- 
cal in the subject. The 
ordinary observer sees in a 
blind man only an object of 
pity, but Mr. Strang notes 
that owing to his blindness 
he twists himself into un- 
usual positions which would 
be checked in one who 
could not escape ridicule. 
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Among the illustrations will be found reproductions of 
some of the pictures mentioned above, and also of 
‘Admiral Fisher,’ the ‘Bay in Brittany,’ and ‘The Fish 
Market.’ The first is a very powerful portrait of a striking 
personality, the second shows that the artist can, in the 
catholicity of his taste, paint pure landscape, and the third 
is an etching, executed many years ago, which serves to 
remind us that even at that time Mr. Strang was doing 
wonderful work which no one else could do, and laying the 
foundation for his present success. He was never depressed, 
or diverted from his object: he has changed only as those 
change who grow, and in the future may solve the great 
problem, and produce a work of art which shall be as much 
the admiration of the world as the ‘ Perseus’ of Benvenuto 
Cellini. The race of great patrons of contemporary art did 
not perish with the Dukes of Florence, and the message 
given to Sforza may yet reach a modern painter. “Go to 
him, and tell him from me that he has given me higher 
satisfaction than I ever expected. Let him know at the 
same time that I shall reward him in such a manner as will 
excite his surprise : so bid him be of good cheer.” “Signor 
Sforza came to me,” wrote the artist-biographer of four 
centuries ago, “ with this glorious embassy, by which I was 
highly rejoiced.” 






The Dowdeswell Chart. 





HE compilers of the chronological Chart of Artists of 
the Dutch, Flemish, French, German, Spanish, and 
British schools of painting, from 1350 to 1800, 





Bay in Brittany. 
By William Strang, A.R.A. 
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ot which we give a.monochrome miniature about one- 
eighth actual size, are to be cordially congratulated. The 
several schools are arranged in parallel columns, differen- 
tiated by means of colour. An alphabetical finding list com- 
prising the names of over nine hundred painters enables us 
immediately to discover any in the chronological table, by 
passing the hand horizontally across from the date of birth. 
From the name placed opposite the birth-year a vertical green 
line is drawn down to the date of death. Hence at a glance 
we ascertain to what extent painters, no matter of what coun- 
try, were contemporaries. Problematical dates are carefully 
indicated. Errors, such as those relating to Crome and 
Ambroise Dubois, are remarkable chiefly by their absence. 
Perhaps the most valuable feature is the indication of pupi- 
lage and of universally recognised—as distinct from conjec- 
tural—influence, indicated respectively by unbroken and 
broken lines between the names of given artists. At once 
we recognize by the radiation from Rembrandt of such lines 
what a power he exercised, as also in lesser degree Hals and 
Rubens. A number of broken lines starting at the name of 
Griinewald, the great early German painter of whose life so 
little is known, sums up a vast amount of research and 
scholarship. The internationality of art is suggested, for 
instance, by the master-pupil line between Lely and 
Largillitre, between Reynolds and Falconet. Considerations 
of space have, of course, caused the elimination of hundreds 
of artists, but the selection is, on the whole, wise. Our one 
regret is that it was not found possible to incorporate the 
Italians, a few of whose names appear in a separate column. 
Chart II., however; will deal with the Italians, who certainly 
deserve one to themselves. No collector of Old Masters, 
no student, no public gallery, can afford to be without this 
Dowdeswell Chart. 


A Fish Stall. 
By William Strang, A.R.A. 


Fireplaces.’ 


N a climate such as we enjoy in the British Isles—one 
that is a little incongruously called “temperate ”— 
the fireplace is a very important fact in domestic 

architecture. It is, as it were, the symbol of comfort, the 
centre from which those genial influences radiate which 
help to make tolerable the existence of civilised people in 
a part of the world where a fire is to be regarded as a real 
necessity. The British fireplace has become an institution ; 
it is a serious thing, and, as such, it is treated with respect 
by architects and by craftsmen who are concerned with the 
supply of those decorative accessories which count for so 
much in the modern world. About the evolution of the 
fireplace a good deal might be written—how it has grown 
step by step from the pile of burning logs in the cave of the 
prehistoric savage to its present position as an architectural 
feature of particular prominence in rooms designed with 
every consideration for luxury and convenience. The 
brazier in the centre of a Saxon hall, the hearth set against 
the wall with a hood above to take the smoke up a primitive 
chimney, the plain fireplace built in the thickness of the 
wall itself under a wide arch, the Elizabethan grate with its 
flanking pillars and elaborate mantelpiece above, all mark 
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The Dowdeswell Chart. * ** Modern Domestic Decoration” Series. Continued from page 30. 
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Bedroom, ‘‘ Ashwood,” Byfleet. 


By G. L. Sutcliffe, A.R.1.B.A. 
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Part of Room in Austrian Exhibition for Messrs. Héfier, Ltd. 
By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A. 
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Billiard-room Fireplace, Soloms Court, Banstead, Surrey. 


Hall Fireplace, Thorpe Underwood. 
By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A. 


By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. 
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Hall, ‘‘ Woodlea,” Woldingham. 
By G. L. Sutcliffe, F.R.1.B.A. 


stages in a progression which has been continuous to the 
present day, and each of them has its measure of importance 
as an illustration to the history of house-building. They 
furnish the precedents by which architects are guided now, 
and they afford a variety of material which the designers can 
adapt to the needs of our own time. 





Part of Drawing Room, Kelmscott House (present state). 
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For, the fireplace in the 
modern house takes any form 
that the fancy of the architect 
may dictate, and is capable 
of practically endless varia- 
tion. It is of all types, from 
the most studiously simple re- 
production of the old cottage 
hearth to the most ornate 
adaptation of a design which 
has adorned a palace or the 
great house of some wealthy 
nobleman; and when the 
occasion arises it makes no 
small demands upon the skill 
of the workers in stone and 
metal who have to carry out 
the architect’s intentions. 
But, whether it is simple or 
elaborate, the idea that it 
should be a special feature 
of the room in which it is 
placed is never forgotten, 
and in following out this 
idea a vast amount of in- 
genious invention is dis- 
played by the men who are responsible for maintaining the 
better traditions of domestic architectural decoration. 

The accompanying illustrations of fireplaces by architects 
who are playing consistently their part in the modern move- 
ment suggest effectively the way in which it is possible to 
turn to account the opportunities available for originality of 
treatment, and the manner in 
which different kinds of fire- 
place construction can be 
adapted to the needs of the 
moment. There is, for in- 
stance, such a type as the 
modification of the old cot- 
tage hearth, with its deep 
ingle-nook lit by a window 
at the side, designed by 
Messrs. Forbes and Tate for 
Mr. Monk’s studio at Amer- 
sham, a type which combines 
picturesqueness with practical 
utility and conveys a very 
definite impression of com- 
fort ; and there are other ap- 
plications of the same motive 
in Mr. E. Guy Dawber’s grate 
for the billiard-room at 
Soloms Court, and in Mr. 
W. H. Brierley’s ingle-nock 
for the entrance hall of 
* Brompton,” Yorkshire. 

It is interesting to compare 
with these such sumptuous 
ingles as that designed by 
Mr. Dawber for Bredenbury 
Court, or the even more elab 


By Morris & Co. orate one for which Messrs. 
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Fireplace, Bredenbury Court. 
By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A. 


Entrance Hall, “ Brompton,’ Yorkshire. 


By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. 
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Liberty and Co. are respon- 
sible. In both these designs 
the intention is the same as 
in that carried out in Mr. 
Monk’s studio—to provide a 
sheltered corner where the 
genial warmth of the fire can 
be enjoyed, and in which that 
curious animal instinct to 
escape now and again from 
the open space of a large 
room can be satisfied. Just 
as a cat will creep under a 
chair or into a box to sleep, 
so the average man likes to 
sit now and again where the 
ceiling is not too far above 
his head, and where the 
walls are within the reach of 
his outstretched arm. The 
ingle-nook gives him a sen- 
sation of ease and protec- 
tion as well, and therefore it 
is as popular in the palatial 
mansion as in the cottage or 
the farmhouse ; that it should 
be so is fortunate for the architect, for in meeting 


Fireplace in Bechstein Hall. 


By Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A. 
Modelling of plaster ornament by Stephen Webb. 
Steel Grate made by W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 
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Drawing-room Fireplace, House in Hampstead. 


By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A. 


an instinctive demand he is often able to exercise his 
ingenuity in planning new ways of applying old principles 
of design. 

Among the other grates illustrated, that by Mr. G. L. 
Sutcliffe for the hall at “ Woodlea,” Woldingham, is notable 
as a clever adaptation of the brazier with the hood over, 
which was one of the earliest devices for securing warmth 
without allowing the smoke to escape into the room. ‘The 
modernising of the primitive pattern is skilfully managed, 
and the result is agreeably decorative. A good treatment 
of a later type of grate is seen in his fireplace for a bedroom 
at “Ashwood,” Byfleet, which is legitimately quaint, and 
yet perfectly suited to its purpose; and Mr. Dawber’s 
grates for a house at Hampstead, and for a room in the 
Austrian Exhibition, are good examples of the way in which 
modern utilitarianism can be kept under the control of a 
correct artistic sentiment. They are simply grates of the 
present day, not examples from the past brought up to date, 
but they are good grates because they are happily designed. 
Mr. Walter Cave’s fireplace for Bechstein Hall, and that by 
Mr. W. H. Brierley for the hall at Thorpe Underwood, are 
more in conformity with precedent. Fireplaces of this kind, 
with their commanding mantelpieces and elaborate archi- 
tectural setting, are traditional and they have the sanction of 
past centuries. Their place is, of course, in the mansion 
where space is ample, and where the ordinary grate would 
seem mean and insignificant if it had not a well-marked 
surrounding to give it emphasis. These two examples are 
memorable especially because they show a fine sense of 
proportion, and a right appreciation of the way in which 
decorative accessories should be applied; the other two, 
from designs by Messrs. Morris and Co., are less ambitious 
and more modern in feeling, but are both practically and 
ornamentally in keeping with the rooms in which they are 
placed. 
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Ingle-Nook in Mr. Monk's Studio, Amersham. 


(Photo. Thomas Lewis, Birmingham.) 
Architects: Forbes and Tate. 


Ingle-Nook. 
By Liberty & Co. 
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Fireplace in Lord Carlisle’s House at Palace Green, Kensington, showing part of Burne-Jones’ ‘Cupid and Psyche’ frieze. 
By Morris & Co. 











Stained Glass.’ 


large part re-written, of this book, which by 

general consent ranks as the English classic on 
the subject. Mr. Lewis Day dedicates it to those who 
know nothing of stained glass; to those who know some- 
thing, and want to know more; to those who know all 
about it, yet care to know what another may have to say. 
Each class of reader—if, indeed, the last exists—will find 
pleasure and profit, for the author writes with the authority 
of one who practises this, perhaps the most spiritually 
alchemical of all the arts. Huysmans, with his poet's 
insight, finely said that stained glass is the art in which God 
does most to help: “ Man fashions the form, prepares the 
body, and must wait till God infuses the soul.” The great 
workers in stained glass design and use colour with full 
knowledge of how the light will inform, unify, and make 


M OST cordially do we welcome the third edition, in 
4 
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* Windows: A Book about Stained and Painted Glass. By Lewis F. Day. 
Batsford, 215.) 


Nature 


glorious the materials they have ordered just so as a shrine, 
a tabernacle. In his able treatise Mr. Lewis Day investi- 
gates the various methods, from early to late, and in eclectic 
temper illustrates point after technical point by reference to 
well-known examples. Everywhere he writes simply and 
informatively. The book throughout is a lucid plea for 
sound craftsmanship, for recognition of the special qualities 
and limitations of the materials used, and for the necessity ot 
the craftsman being himself inspired. The chapters, “ How 
to See Windows” and “Windows worth Seeing,” though 
tantalizingly brief, are excellent. Emphasis is rightly laid 
on the “ Five Sisters” of York, that most wonderful example 
of grisaille, which Mr. Day likens to a vast spider’s web, 
but of whose rich coloured panel he says nothing, and 
on the unsurpassable twelfth century windows in the west 
front of Chartres. Maybe the author has warrant for assert- 
ing that better and more beautiful glass was never made 
than is now produced, but where do we find the celestial 
blue of those Chartres casements ? 


Study.— II.’ 


Bird-Nesting in Winter. 
By M. R. N. Holmer: with Illustrations by Augusta Cullis. 


HE thought of bird-nesting in winter first came to us 
on a misty November day from a bare quickset 
hedge thick with tiny frail cups of roots and grass- 

stems ; and though the iden- 
tification of these was never 
very exact—“ some kind of 
warbler” was as near as we 
arrived—we found that in 
hunting for birds’ nests and 
“running them down” we 
had an unfailing source of 
interest, on even the dullest 
winter day. 

The first unmistakable 
nest we found was set in a 
sloping grassy bank, and 
looked at first nothing more 
than a patch of moss with a 
few dead leaves lodged here 
and there ; but we found that 
a neat round hole at the 
side led into a soft, roofed 
chamber, and, with the help 
of our one book, were able 
to assure ourselves that we 
had found a Wren’s nest. 


* Continued from p. 25. 





We found many more, and each one led us to a nearer 
understanding of the principles of nest-building according 
Shape and size were nearly constant; a large 


to Wrens. 
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Wren and Nest. 
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oblong, quite half a foot in length, with a domed roof,arounded 
floor, and for doorway a circular hole rather more than half- 
way up; but the materials and the site varied greatly, though 
always in harmony, the outside layer thickly sown with leaves 
in a hedge, green with moss when in a bank or fastened to 
a mossy tree-trunk. One nest whose outside was almost 
entirely of hawthorn leaves we found knit round the forest 
of little twigs sprouting from a lopped upright in a thorn 
hedge. This nest, like the first, was lined with hair and 
moss; but.several of a colony of Wrens’ nests which we 
found in the breeding season in a bramble patch were, 
although finished without, cold and cheerless within; and 
though we readily tracked a nutbrown pair to the one lined 
nest of the clump—deepest set in the tangle—we found that 
the unlined “ cocks’ nests” were never finished or occupied. 
Are they a blind? or does the Wren, if observed, give up the 
“ evil-eyed ” nest in despair and build in thicker shelter ? 
The homes of the thrushes served to illustrate the 
conservative type of bird-architecture ; it was easy to make 
a memory-collection of numbers of the big twig-and-root 
cups, and to sort them into mud-lined and grass-lined. More 
detailed study of one of each type in the hand showed the 
Throstle’s mud-lined nest to be a much more elaborate and 
permanent structure, the cup raised on a “pile” of loose 
fibres and twigs, the mud really a complex of clay or dung 
felted with grass-fibres and tiled inside with thin slabs of 
wood ; while the blackbird’s grass-lined nest, although also 
felted with mud, is of far less perfect art; its shape also is 


Thrush and Nest. 


less well-defined, the cup is shallower, and the outer layers 
of twigs and fibres looser than in the Throstle’s nest. A still 
less tidy nest of the same character which we found in a high 
fork of an ivy-clad ash proved to be the nest of the Stormcock 
or Missel-thrush. The winter bird-nester will find the 
thrushes building anew as February passes towards March, 
and may learn the eggs of the three species, which make a 
sequence of resemblance and variation, as the nests do. 
They are all large eggs, an inch or more long, with a bluish 
ground colour and dark markings; the Missel-thrush egg, 
the largest, has the ground colour nearer grey than blue, 
and the large brownish marks are irregularly shaped and 
scattered ; the Throstle’s egg, the smallest, is bright blue with 
a few black spots, and the Blackbird’s is greenish-blue and 
blotched all over with reddish-brown. 

All three species of thrush, and hardly any other birds, 
we found building in a low quickset hedge broken at 
intervals by ivy-clad ashes ; and, in a similar way, we found 
three of the finches building in near neighbourhood in a 
hedge of a different character—a double hedge, holly and 
other bushes of dense tall growth within, a broken tangle of 
thorn, bramble and briar next the road, In the thorn-bushes, 
sheltered by overarching trails of biiar and bramble, we 
found the platformed nests of the Bullfinch ; the actual nest 
is a small rather shallow cup made of fine twigs and fibres, 
and lined with hair, but a platform of larger twigs spreads 
round it on every side. The dense evergreens were 
inhabited by Greenfinches, whose long-drawn alarm note 
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drew our attention every time we passed; the Bullfinches, 
still paired, were always to be seen when startled, their vivid 
white and grey and black conspicuous as they flew boldly 
over the top of the hedge ; but the Greenfinches were more 
often Acard only, their quieter habits and plumage 
conspiring with their evergreen shelter to hide them. We 
found their nests lodged between the boughs, an arm’s 
stretch above the head; they are 
deeper cups than the Bullfinches’ and 
built apparently with more thought 
for warmth, the hollow lined with a 
mixture of all soft things, wool, hair, 
moss, feathers, and a good deal of 
moss is woven in with the twigs and 
roots which make the framework, 
The softest and most perfect cup is 
that of the Chaffinch, which I cannot 
see without the grey lichen-covered 
apple tree pink with blossom in which 
I saw my first Chaffinch’s nest when 
I was a child, The whole nest is as 
cup-shaped as the cavity, the outside 
commonly lichen-covered, or, in a 
mossy surrounding, largely of moss ; 
wool, moss, feathers—all the softest 
things obtainable, even cobwebs— 
are woven in, and the deep round cup 
lined smoothly with hair and feathers. 





Bullfinches and Nest. 


By contrast, the miniature haystack of the House-sparrow 
comes next to mind. The Sparrow in the towns, the 
Chaffinch in the country, are so familiar that all must know 
them, and their nests are almost equally well-known ; 
moreover the Sparrow is for ever building or repairing, and 
may constantly be seen struggling with a long straw or a 
twirling feather. He does not, however, build without a 





Hedge-Sparrow Nest. 
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plan ; the loose outside packing without gives way to a closely 
welded inner case of wool, hair, worsted, string—what 
not /—lined well with feathers, and the whole is roofed over, 
if exposed, though in the mass of creeper torn down from a 
house-front by storm I found much smaller, and ofen, nests, 
where the thickness of the creeper or the projection of a 
window-ledge gave shelter. It is needless to discuss site: 
few walks in any town street, and, to my knowledge, few 
rides on an omnibus top in London, can fail to count the 
sight of a Sparrow’s nest among their incidents; any place 
on or in which it may be lodged safely will serve, be it tree, 
ledge, hole, creeper, or Corinthian capital. 

When the thought of the House-sparrow distracted me— 
how often have I yielded gratefully to the distraction of his 
actual presence !—it was his namesake but only distant 
relation, the Hedge-sparrow, or Dunnock, that I should have 
been thinking of, for in that same finch hedge were many 
of the soft-hued, gently moving little birds, and we found 
several of their old nests : nor were they all empty, despite 
the season. Broken eggshells were often to be found in the 
nests; but in one rather flattered and battered nest we 
found more than the turquoise fragments expected, bits of 
an egg of much paler ground colour speckled with dark 
spots, and a whole (addled) egg, too large and too round 
for the Dunnock’s, with the same dark marks. The poor 
Dunnock had been the foster-parent of a Cuckoo; and its 
hospitality had even been sought for a second giant 
changeling; but the cares of housekeeping for one such 
lodger had proved enough, and the second guest had found 
but acoldwelcome. After sucha “ find,” another Dunnock’s 
nest piled high with broken nutshells, with one large acorn 
buried beneath—a Squirrel’s larder—proved commonplace. 
The Dunnock’s building is more constant in plan than in 
materials ; it is always a rounded rather shallow nest, thick- 
walled, softly lined, largely with hair, but varies from a bulky 
nest built mainly of twigs to one almost entirely of wool, 


feathers and moss. One of 
the most beautiful nests I 
have seen was a Dunnock’s 
nest of finest roots with much 
moss and wool, strengthened 
with the warty twigs of the 
larch, and set all round the 
cup with a rim of white 
feathers. 

The finch hedge seemed 
free from that watchman of 
the hedges, the Robin; we 
tried to make a theory to fit 
the case, but failed, because 
the Robin nests in every 
possible situation including 
the often quoted kettles and 
old shoes. A hedge bank, 
the nest either sunk in the 
grass or under an overhang- 
ing root, is a characteristic 
site; I have watched eggs 
change to fluffy dusky babies, 
and these to speckled, big- 
eyed thrush- like chicks, 
where the mother bird sat 
boldly at her post through all the traffic centreing round a 
farm-yard pond, including ducks and horses in the pond, 
boys climbing the trees above, and a whole school of 
earnest nature-students gazing froin the roadway at her nest 
within a few inches of the water. The last Robin’s nest I 
saw was in a coppice thick with primroses ; the little mossy 
nest, with its white scantily speckled eggs on a lining of 
dead oak leaves, was sheltered by a huge primrose plant, 
with great yellow platters on long slender stalks; and we 
wondered whether these were the Robin’s forest, and whether 
the tall saplings above were beyond his ken, as notes too 
high—and perhaps magnitudes too vast >—are beyond ours. 


Robin and Nest. 


Marsh-Tit and Nest. 
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On the edge of the wood 
were older trees, and here 
many tits nested in holes ; 
we saw a Marsh-tit pop out 
his black-capped head from 
a tiny round hole high in the 
grey-green bole of an ash, 
and Great Tits too abounded. 
Any hole or chink, in wall 
or post or tree, serves for the 
tits; a Great Tit built for 
several years in one of the 
gate-posts at Kew Gardens ; 
a Blue Tit was nesting last 
year between the bricks of a 
railway bridge near London. 
But the Long-tailed Tit does 
not thus save trouble by 
seeking shelter; it is surely 
the most painstaking of small 
birds, and may be compared 
even with that master archi- 
tect, the Magpie. A delight- 
ful Natural History book of 
many years ago—acquired by “younger’s rights” froma 
long-suffering elder brother—told me long since that “the 
Boy Naturalist counted 3,000 or more feathers in the nest 
of the Longtail or Bottle-tit” ; and I doubted him no more 
after I first felt the wonderful structure—its depths of soft- 
ness and its elasticity could only be produced by the welding 
of many feathers. Not that it consists of feathers alone ; the 
outer layers of the long egg-shaped nest are of lichen, and 
wool, and moss, and spiders’ webs, so that the whole is a 
greyish-green mass, harmonizing perfectly with its surround- 
ings in the high fork of a lichen-grown ash, but very con- 
spicuous in the midst of the dark-green of a gorse-bush, 
where, however, I have seen it of the same materials. It 


Passing 


om last Exhibition to be held in the New Gallery is 
the present show of the Arts and Crafts Society, open 
until February 12. For two reasons, therefore, the galleries 
should be visited immediately ; an important exhibition is in 
progress, and it is the last opportunity to see, under appropriate 
conditions, the scene of much artistic activity since 1888. 


UT of a meat market the New Gallery arose; into a 
restaurant it descends. 


HE Senefelder Club, devoted to the advancement ot 
artistic lithography, is holding its first exhibition at 
the Goupil Gallery. 


T the Burlington Fine Arts Club pictures of the 
Umbrian School and otier works formed a dis- 
tinguished exhibition. The impressiveness and dignity of 
the room with its rich contents was a mental stimulant, and 





Long-tailed Tit and Nest. 


seems a large nest for such a small creature, but the actual 
cavity, entered by a hole beneath the dome, is small enough 
to make it seem rather a marvel that eight or nine babies 
can be brought up there, and a. still greater wonder that it 
can be managed without harming the two-and-a-half inches 
of their mother’s tail. 

Only a few of many pleasant memories of bird-nesting 
in winter have been touched upon ; it is an excellent sport, 
untouched by the stain of harming a single life, actual or 
promised ; and the breeding season will find such a bird- 
nester able to anticipate the nature of the families which will 
be established in the quickset hedge, or the shelving bank, 
or in the hole just above the head in the pollarded willow. 


Events. 


one felt inclined at first to revel in the atmosphere ot .-\Art 
without detaching any particular feature for study. ‘The 
historian and connoisseur, to whom, of course, the collection 
was intended to appeal, could find many points of interest 
in the details of the Exhibition. 


HE Sketch Society made its appearance at the end of 
December under the wing of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours. The members are drawn from 
the R.I., the Langham Sketching Club, the London Sketch 
Club, and elsewhere. ‘The first Exhibition brought excellent 
work to view, and there is room for such a venture. 


R. BERTRAM PRIEST MAN and Mr.G. Wetherbee 

are the exhibiting “ guests” this year of the few 

painters who for many years have formed the “ Landscape 

Exhibition” at the R.W.S. As usual, it is an attractive and 
peaceful show. 
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EATH was ruthless among collectors in December. 


Mr. George Salting, who died on the 12th, was the © 


greatest of the group; his genius and care in gathering 
together fine things have rarely been matched. The bequest 
to the nation of pictures, prints, and drawings, and above all 
of the decorative objects which, on loan, have formed so 
important a part of the Victoria and Albert Museum, is so 
magnificent that only the legacy of the Wallace Collection 
can be compared to it. Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S., who 
died on the 11th, possessed a remarkable collection, chiefly 
pictures of the Early Italian painters, formed largely with 
the critical help of Dr. J. P. Richter. A large number of 
these pictures will reach the National Gallery for exhibition 
together as the Mond Collection, and if necessary, extra 
rooms are to be built at the cost of the estate. Mr. Isaac 
Falcke, the collector and retired dealer who gave a fine 
collection of Wedgwood ware to the British Museum last 
year, died on the 23rd. Well known among collectors, 
especially those interested in armour, was Mr. Morgan 
S. Williams, the owner and restorer of St. Donat’s Castle, 
Llanwit Major, who died on the 13th. 


N December also occurred the following deaths : in New 

York, on the 26th, Mr. Frederick Remington, the 

“cowboy” artist; at Birmingham, on the 22nd, Mr. S. H. 
Baker, R.E. ; on the 8th, Professor Hermann Kaulbach. 


HE Gold Medallists and Travelling Students of the 
Royal Academy are Miss M. H. W. Robilliard 
(Painting), Mr. Alfred Buxton (Sculpture), Mr. H. H. Jewell 
(Architecture). Since the Medal and Studentship awards 
were amalgamated, no woman had won the Prize for Painting, 
and Miss Robilliard is to be specially congratulated on the 
distinction. 


N his address on December 1o, the President mentioned 
that there would be a return in the Royal Academy 
Schools to the old degree of an upper and lower school. 


VER four thousand pounds was left about a year ago 

by Mr. W. L. Bird, of Roehampton, to help towards 

the support of poor and deserving artists, under thirty-three, 

of British nationality, of either sex. The Trustees are the 
Royal Academy. 


NTERESTING, though not valuable from the sale- 

room point of view, were the Sheffield family portraits 

sold at Christie’s'on December 11th. The highest price 

was 2,800 gs. for Hoppner’s ‘ Anne, Countess of Sheffield.’ 

On the previous day a suite of Louis XVI. furniture, 

presented by Marie Antoinette to Antony Morris Storer, 
fetched 5,000 gs. 


F all newspaper discussions on works of art, that 
concerning the ‘ Lucas da Vinci’ bust purchased 
by Dr. Bode for the Berlin Museum was surely the longest : 
it was the most amusing. The Leonardo theory was main- 
tained in Germany to the last, and the Richard Cockle Lucas 
attribution found favour here. Scientific experiments and 
general evidence seemed to disprove the antiquity of the 
work, but those who supported their opinion with 49,250 
were not discouraged. 
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HE market value of Lucas was tested in the sale rooms 
. ; during December. As was expected, small prices 
only were obtained. 


= HO’S WHO” (ros.) is a never-failing source o1 

interest and instruction. To say that it is an 
indispensable work of reference does not satisfy us, because 
that would condemn it to dull utility. It is entertaining as 
well as useful: perplexing too, as in Mr. Orpen’s recreation, 
Fitzwilliam III. B. Supplementary to Who's Who are the 
Who's Who Year Book (1s.) and the Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year Book (1s.) The Englishwoman’s Year Book (2s. 6a.) 
contains a vast amount of information selected and tabulated 
to serve under the well-known title. These works are 
published by Messrs. A. and C. Black. 


R. MONK has chosen ‘ Westminster’ for the head- 
1 piece to his Calendarium Londinense, 1910. ‘The 
etching is an attractive view of the Houses of Parliament 
seen across the Thames, (Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d.) 


A Great Medieval Store-House.* 


ODERN developments of photography have seldom, 
if ever, been put to more admirable purpose 
than in this book, which, so far as is possible, 

bears the wonders and the beauties of perhaps the most 
wonderful and beautiful medizeval shrine in the world into 
the home of all who possess it. As Mr. and Mrs. Marriage 
point out, much has been written on the subject of Chartres 
Cathedral. The three-volume monograph by the Abbé 
Bulteau, published in 1887, is the chief work in a consider- 
able library that might be named. Yet those who recognise 
in the sculptures of Chartres, particularly those of the west 
side, a rhythm, a dignity, an intimacy united to a not easily 
explicable aloofness from ordinary things, have for years 
unavailingly demanded just such a record as that now 
supplied. 

Many of the 120 illustrations which form the unique 
and eminently welcome feature of the book are based on 
negatives taken with a telephotographic lens. Thus much 
lovely detail, which the eye unaided cannot register, is 
brought before us in such a way as to make careful study 
and comparison a delight. The text, printed both in 
French and English, is, apart from a brief introduction, 
confined to descriptions of the various plates. Wisely, the 
authors have not followed Huysmans’ hero Durtal, in his 
mystic rhapsodies, winged and illuminate as often they are. 
Instead, Mr. and Mrs. Marriage have been content lucidly, 
and with scrupulous accuracy, to elucidate the 120 stories in 
stone. Our only regret is that they did not add a chapter 
of “impressions.” ‘To some extent, works of art live by 
virtue of expressed appreciation. Such a chapter might 
well be added to subsequent editions. 


By Margaret and Ernest Marriage. 


* The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral. 


(Cambridge University Press. 12s. net). 











Mickleham Church. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


George Meredith’s Country.—lIl. 
By Lewis Lusk. 


on the River Mole, which at this point emerges 
from the beautiful chalk “ Meredith Valley ”—as 
and runs over other soil. 


| EATHERHEAD, picturesque and old-fashioned, is 





we may call it for this once 

The pretty little river has had an odd experience. 
Coming from the Weald of Sussex, over Weald Clay, it has 
to cross a long tongue of chalk country, which pushes across 
at right angles, from Dorking to Leatherhead. Dr. Mantell 
the geologist describes how, in very dry seasons, the Mole 
vanishes underground from Burford Bridge to Leatherhead, 
in what are called “ Swallows,” or holes, through which the 
water rushes as through the holes of a colander. De Foe, 
who lived near Dorking for a while, alludes to these in his 
Zour through the Whole Island of Great Britain. An old 
map notices five of these swallows, chiefly at Fridley, where 
lived “ Conversation Sharp.” Of him, Mr. Eric Parker says 
in Highways and Byways in Surrey (1908), that between 
1797 and 1835 he received more distinguished guests there 
than anyone else in the county. Thither came Wordsworth, 
Scott, Coleridge, Campbell, Southey, Moore, Mill, Grote, and 


* Continued from page 4o. 
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Macaulay, who said of him that “he never talked scandal” 
—a rare virtue in a conversationalist. Also Lawrence and 
Chantrey the artists, Porson, Brougham, Sheridan, ‘Talley- 
rand, and—almost a link with to-day—Lord John Russell ; 
but space forbids telling all. Mr. John Dennis in a critical 
article (/rtnightly Review, 1865), * Con- 
sidering the insignificance of the Mole, it has a famous 
It flows in the verse of Spenser, the ‘ Polyolbion’ 
Wordsworth 


remarks : 


name. 
of Drayton, in the ‘Seasons’ of Thomson, 
too has done it honour. Milton calls the river ‘sullen,’ 
and Pope, following suit, uses the same epithet,” to which 
use Mr. Dennis justly demurs; for the river, if somewhat 
slow in course, has no appearance of sullenness. Its name 
derives from tne Latin JZo/a, mill-stream having been its 
old occupation. 

At Leatherhead, or Celtic Zéthredd, “the town on a 
slope,” the river is crossed by a fine old brick bridge of 
fourteen arches, with bracket recesses, resembling another 
at Church Cobham. The “ Running Horse” Inn is supposed 
to have been the home of the ale-wife sung by Skelton, 
Poet-laureate to Henry VIIL., in his verses “ The Tunnyng 
Rummyng.” An old signboard, 


(brewing) of Elynour 


K 








representing the dame, is kept still, and dated 1520. If a 
likeness, it is not flattering. 

Leatherhead parish church tower, recently restored, is 
of late Perpendicular period. “It is remarkable that this 
tower, the nave and the chancel are each of them built on 
a different axis,” says Mr. Joseph E. Morris, in his excellent 
Handbook (1906), “a double dislocation not easily explained 
by the usual symbolical reference.” 

There is otherwise little to linger over, so we turn back 
towards Box Hill again, passing Givons Grove, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Meredith’s daughter, Mrs. Sturgis. The 
breezy downs towards Tot Hill and Headley have pre- 
historic remains on them, and tempt an archeologist, but 
we must not stray. Mickleham has its Downs also. The 
church, varying from Transition Norman to Perpendicular, 
contains a notable altar-tomb in its Norbury Chapel, with 
brasses for William Wyddowson and wife (sixteenth century), 
a finely-carved Belgian pulpit, and an organ whose tone 
strikes one as exceptionally sweet. Juniper Hall has been 
spoken of, but its remarkable cedars are here better visible. 
And, while the eye is on Burford Bridge Hotel, it may not 
be amiss to recall that Hazlitt spent there one of the rare 
peaceful intervals in his agitated life, sitting under the apple- 
trees and reading with delight the astronomical discourses 
of Dr. Chalmers, At Burford Lodge lives Sir Trevor 
Lawrence. 

Box Hill is 590 feet above sea-level, and about 445 feet 
above the level of the Mole towards Norbury Park. Ascend- 
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The Dorking Valley. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


ing its steep turf slope with the chalk showing through, we 
pass the large box (duxus sempervirens) thickets, which cause 
the name. They seem indigenous, having been here before 
Camden's time, and are quite as unique as the “ Druid’s 
Grove.” Sir Henry Mildmay, in 1800 the owner of this 
hill, sold the box for £15,000, giving the purchaser fourteen 
years to cut it in. This is stated in the Beauties of England 
and Wales, xiv., 159. Mr. Eric Parker says that it was 
£10,000 and twelve years. In 1802 forty tons were cut. 
There was but a limited use for boxwood, and this flooded 
the market and deprived it of half its value. In 1800, the 
eccentric Major Peter Labellitre was, by his own dying wish, 
interred on the north-west brow of the hill, head downwards, 
in order, as he said, that “as the world was turned topsy- 
turvy, it was fit that he should be buried so, that he might 
be right at last/” A great many people witnessed this, and 
the slight wooden bridge, which then crossed the Mole, 
having been removed by some mischievous person during 
the ceremony, many were forced to wade through the river 
to get home. A small stone—which I could not find—is 
said to mark the spot. ‘Talleyrand once took refuge at 
Juniper Hall. Later on, Mr. Broadwood, the piano manu- 
facturer, owned this house, and put up a prospect-tower on 
Box Hill. To-day, from the Swiss Cottage tea-house, one 
has as fine a view as the heart could wish, of Reigate, 
Betchworth, with its avenue, Dorking, with Leith Hill 
beyond, and a bit of Sussex downland. 

Hence one descends to Box Hill Bridge, and enters 
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Betchworth Avenue. 


By W. Monk, R.E. 
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The River Mole and Box Hill. 


Betchworth Park, just facing the lime-avenue, four stately 
lines of trees, like a green cathedral, with a broad central 
nave and two aisles. Brayley gives the length as about 
280 yards. Beyond are the ruins of the manor-house, 
hidden by a growth of smaller trees. Here once lived 
Abraham Tucker (1705-1774), author of the Light of 
Nature Pursued, a work highly admired by Paley and 
Robert Hall. He died on the estate, and his brass plate in 
St. Martin’s Church still exists as a memorial. After his 
death, Mr. Hope bought Betchworth, and pulled down the 
“‘ Castle,” which is a pity, as 
an old engraving shows it to 
have been picturesque. 
Some years ago, “ A Son 
of the Marshes” wrote of 
this part in the Cornhill 
Magazine, in the vein of 
Richard Jefferies, describing 
the otters at play by the 
Mole at daybreak. The 
adjacent village of Brock- 
ham was once the home of 
the “ brock” or badger, but 
during the last twenty years 
this animal has become un- 
common in Surrey. Here 
also lived Captain Morris, 
some of whose convivial 
songs were long popular. 
Reigate is associated 
with memories of John 
Linnell the landscape 
painter, whose tomb is near 
the cemetery chapel, and of 
Rowlandson, who immortal- 
ised the “White Hart,” in 


which hostel Harrison Ains- 
worth wrote his story, O/d 
Court. The Rev. John 
Foxe, author of the Book of 
Martyrs, lived at the Priory, 
whose present later building 
is the home of Lady Henry 
Somerset. Other details are 
given by F. G. Kitton, in 
his article in THE ART 
JouRNAL. But we must not 
go thus much further, for 
the Deepdene awaits us, 
close to Betchworth on the 
Dorking side. This is 
entered from the lodge 
gate near the cemetery, and 
is the property of Lord 
Henry Francis Hope. The 
house is not shown. It was 
occupied by the late Lily, 
Duchess of Marlborough, 
whose beneficent presence 
is missed much, I am told. 
The estate originally be- 
longed to the Howard 
family, in person of the Hon. Charles Howard of Grey- 
stoke, who planted much of the timber, but who died 
in 1720, and is buried in Dorking. Pope alludes to 
Mr. Howard’s landscape-gardening projects with great 
praise. It was then fashionable to alter Nature into a 
classic model. It passed to Sir Charles Burrell, and then 
was bought by Mr. Thomas Hope, the connoisseur who 
wrote of household furniture, and who later was author of 
‘ Anastasius,’ a lively Gil-Blas sort of book of the life of a 
modern Greek (1820). Byron, men say, told the Countess 
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From Leith Hill Tower. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 
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By W. Monk R.E. 
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From Foot of Tower, Leith Hill. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


of Blessington that he wept bitterly on reading it, for two 
reasons: one, that he had not written it, the other, that 
Hope had. Hope was, when in Rome, an early patron of 
Thorwaldsen, who had been working in the Eternal City 
without success for three years, and who was just leaving 
Rome in despair, when Hope gave him a generous com- 
mission to execute his ‘ Jason’ in marble, a design then only 
in the clay, and quite unappreciated by the then public. 

Thorwaldsen always kept the anniversary of the day of 
Mr. Hope’s visit as one of the most joyful and auspicious 
events of his life. Further, Thorwaldsen, when securely 
famous, gave to Mr. Hope—as souvenir of this—a mural 
tablet representing a winged genius replenishing an exhausted 
lamp, by the light of which a female artist, with style and 
tablet, is working. Accompanying it, the motto, “ A genio 
Lumen.” Canova’s ‘ Psyche with casket’ was another of 
Mr. Hope’s possessions. Many of these art treasures 
collected there have been dispersed, though Martin’s ‘ Fall 
of Babylon’ may still remain, and a few Reynolds. But 
one can still look up the lovely Arcadian Deepdene, or 
tree-shaded vale, as did Disraeli, when in the library of the 
house he wrote ‘Coningsby.’ It has a sundial made by 
J. & W. Watkins of Charing Cross, London, 1785, which 
tells on its edge the times of Rome, Dantzic, Dublin and 
even Babylon! From the upper ridge of Deepdene is a 
noble view of Chert Park as well as of the Dene itself, 
and the whole effect of this mixture of rhododendron and 
beech seems a perfection of parklike loveliness which is only 
possible in such a home of ancient peace as Surrey, a fitting 
resting-place for the great author who loved it. For hard 
by, in the cemetery, on May 22nd, 1909, the ashes of 
George Meredith were interred. 

All about here and Box Hill is a botanist’s paradise. 
Specialists say that if a rare British herb is findable, it is 
findable somewhere in this district. 

Ockley, Capel, and Newdigate have associations with 
the Stane Street by Ockley Green; King Ethelwulf’s great 


victory over the Danes ; the 
planting of rose trees over 
graves of betrothed lovers ; 
and with bell-ringing as a 
fine art. 

But the best of this 
Meredifhean country, that 
in which most of all one 
feels the true potency of 
landscape upon man, is that 
which I have kept to the 
last : the walk to Leith Hill 
by way of Holmwood, which 
Sam Bough has painted. 

And yet, somehow, I can 
say little about it. Perhaps 
that is always so with things 
which one feels very strongly 
—if one happens to be of 
English blood. 

I walked out there on a 
strong-winded north-easterly 
day, when every tree—to 
use Meredith’s own expres- 
sion—- became ‘a mighty 
minstrel in the blast.’ All the way up into Holmwood 
Common this feeling of the exultant songfulness of Nature 
in Spring kept increasing, for it was the beginning of 
May, and all was bursting with new vigour. Then came 
Redland’s Wood and a long cloister-like avenue of pines, 
finer than anything of human handiwork, with the silent 
eloquence of sunlight slanting in through their russet pillars. 
And then the old prehistoric place of refuge, Anstiebury 
Camp, in the upper woodland, close to Coldharbour Village, 
and then Leith Hill Tower (965 ft.), built in 1766 by 
Richard Hull, of Leith Hill Place, a friend of Pope and 
Bishop Berkeley, and restored in 1863 by the late W. J. 
Evelyn, owner of Wotton. 

One may go up Leith Hill a hundred times and never 
get the perfect clear view. One may go once,—and humbly 
I here offer my sincere thanks to the Arranger of all Things 
Visible that my one visit chanced to be at an hour when 
Leith Hill was—what it was! To compare it with the 
view from Cintra and the Malverns conveys some idea. 
But to describe it is—I find now—beyond my powers. All 
that can be said is—I seemed to see, from here to the 
horizon, the whole panorama of southern England—though 
as a matter of prosaic fact and measurement it was the 
coast from Beachy Head to Portsmouth, as a sunlit chequer- 
board of sapphire, emerald and gold. 

Such good strong upland air seems to widen one’s 
mental horizon too. And I felt as I walked back through 
the magnificence of Surrey’s woodlands, all bursting with 
white buds and new silky green, that here I understood 
more of Meredith’s early concentrated rush of elaborate 
ideas, than when down on the less exciting levels. 

One may attempt the ascent of Leith Hill many times 
and get buta blurred view. And one may attempt the ascent 
of Meredith’s mental attitude and—especially in the case of 
his poetry—get but a blurred vision..... 

But, when in both cases the atmosphere is favourable 
and your own sight apt, what a glorious prospect meets you. 
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Figure from the Tomb of Guidarello Guidarelli. Early sixteenth century. 


an Injured Critic.—I. 


By C. Lewis Hind. 


HEN I recall the educational vicissitudes, zesthetic 

and spiritual, of my friend Claude Williamson 

Shaw, I know not whether to smile or to be 

sorrowful. He means so well; his enthusiasms are so 
rushing, his intentions so admirable, but they seldom last 
longer than morning freshness. The day wanes into 
commonplace ; his fury of appreciation sinks to indifference. 

I believe that his writings upon art have pleased a few, 
but his excursions into ideality do not seem to have any 
permanent effect upon his own character. He remains an 
enquirer, a pursuer. He follows the gleam, but it eludes 
him; it does not hover before his path to illumine and 
direct. He will always be an amateur. I am sure now 
that the book I wrote about sanguine, soft hearted Shaw 
should have been called Zhe Education of an Amateur, not 
The Education of an Artist. 

He is an eager, dim-sighted pilgrim, seeking the soul of 
the universe, thinking he can find it here and there, from 
this utterance, from that utterance, not knowing that the 
goal of the search is within himself, in the relation of his 
own minute centre to the centre of all being. 

“ Art!” he is fond of saying, “ What is Art? 
something that helps us to live, meeting a want when the 
want is there, showing to world-dulled eyes what clairvoyant 
eyes have seen.” I, his life-long friend, have watched his 
many flirtations with art and ethics, his progressions and 
retrogressions, his few triumphs, his many failures. He 
spent months over the book that was to be called Orvieto in 
the Sky, a thapsody on the vision of Turner, with a faint 
story of one he loved woven into it. That ramble of art 
and sentiment came to nothing, and unfinished also are 
his studies of the Lesser Masters. His agent said: “‘ But 
who knows anything about Jan Van Scorel and Vroom the 
Seaman, and Boursse, and Simon Marmion? I don’t, and 
if I don’t the public don’t, and don’t want to know.” Then 
there was his Vermeer of Delft craze, and his passing passion 
for Leeds, Lustre, and Lowestoft china, which revealed him 
as a precipitate collector. And all the while he was writing 
incessantly in papers and magazines. Prolific? He is a 
Without a tremor he turns from Margaritone to 


Merely 


pluralist. 


Monet, from doubts about Cimabue to certainties about 
Yes ; Shaw is popular, he makes as much money 
He is always being 


Cézanne. 
in a year as an auctioneer’s clerk. 
asked for articles,and the applications always upset him, 
for he has acurious timidity, a nervous half-acknowledgment 
of self-mistrust which intermittently paralyses him. I think 
he always refuses a commission at first, and usually accepts 
it by the next post. 

Last autumn I noticed a change in him. He talked of 
brain-storms, and brain-fag, and he informed me that he 
found more pleasure in Tennyson’s ‘lower in the Crannied 
Wail than in any other poetry except that of Crashaw. He 
also spoke of a new ethical society that he and his 
sisters, Faith and Honour, fresh from their great grief, were 
founding, the tenet of which was an entire reliance upon the 
source of life for more life. When I suggested that novelty 
was not the chief characteristic of the new society, he retorted 
that nothing was new, that everything was but a re-statement 
of old truths, that all art was derivative, that William Orpen 
was merely an Early Victorian of genius, and that Augustus 
John was but another pupil of Giotto. 

At this point, being a man of peace, I turned the 
conversation to the subject of his collection of photographs 
of works of art, one of his hobbies, in the pursuit of which 
he has never faltered. 

“ T’ve re-arranged them all on a perfect system,” he cried 
gaily ; “‘ come and see the re-arrangement !” 

We passed a delightful evening. I do not suppose any 
private person owns such a collection of mounted photographs 
of works of art. We burrowed in art, declaiming our appre- 
ciations, insisting on them, recalling through the photographs 
the works we loved, tracing the pedigrees of our favourite 
artists through their art ancestry, and coming always in the 
end to the miracle of personality, the rare, the essential 
thing, the vital principle. Art that evening was what it 
should be always—refreshment, joy, consolation, a lifting 
of the curtain to visions of beauty, strength, austerity, 
encouragement, peace, and I know not what. 

Then we turned from the photographs to consider the 


pictures on the walls. It was Claude’s way to change them 
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(British Museum. Photo. Mansell.) 


periodically. That evening, on one space hung six large 
reproductions of Michael Angelo’s frescoes on the Sistine 
vault—the majesty of art, the great, the simple idea greatly 
and simply done; on the facing wall were three of 
Rembrandt's etchings—the ‘Tobit Blind,’ the ‘Sacrifice of 
Isaac,’ and the ‘ Prodigal Son’—the intimacy of art, poig- 
nantly pathetic : near them was the awful intensity of Diirer’s 
‘ Melancholia, with his ‘Knight, Death, and the Devil, 
and his ‘ Christ upon the Mount.’ And on a chair, a recent 
purchase, was a drawing by Peter De Wint, merely a tree- 
trunk, a few background bushes, and a quiet sky, an exquisite 
example of the tact of omission, making one wonder how so 
slight a thing can be so significant. “I can never change 
them,” he said, waving from the Michael Angelos to the 
Rembrandts ; “ they encourage me ; they extend the horizon. 
One never tires of great art; it is a perpetual re-birth of 
emotion. Why is it that we cry over books and music, but 
never over pictures? What is there in pictures that 

At this point his servant entered with the evening’s post. 
As he read the letters the change in his manner was pitiable. 
He paced the room, his shoulders worked, his arms gestic- 
ulated, as if he were struggling to ease himself of a burden. 
“TI can’t stand it,” he cried. “Write! Write! Write! I’ve 
nothing more to say on anybody, from Praxiteles to Puvis. 
I’m exhausted; I’m dry as a dried-up Greek river-bed—and 
now look here.” 

He tossed the letters to me. One was an application 
from an evening newspaper for an article on “ The Hoardings 
as the Poor Man’s Picture-gallery ” ; another was a request 


Bronze Head from a figure of ‘‘ The Sleep-God.’ 


School of Praxiteles. 
Fourth Century B.C. 


from the publisher of a costly work for a sectional essay on 
“The Desire to Please: being some Aspects of Eighteenth 
Century French Art”; the third suggested that he should 
write a series of papers on “ The Art Sense: its Nature, 
Development, and Value.” ‘There was also an application 
from the Secretary of “ ‘The Lend-a-Hand Club,” asking if he 
would deliver an address before the members on that saying 
of Alfred Stevens (the Belgian, not the Englishman)—“ In 
the studio of the most indifferent painter you will find some 
discarded sketch which is superior to the finished work.” 

“Well,” I said, “why not? Lots of men would be 
delighted at this fourfold compliment. ‘The Art Sense: 
its Nature, Development, and Value’ seems to me a 
delightful subject.” 

“The Art Sense : its Nature ” he repeated, moaning 
the words as if he had received a personal injury. ‘“ Nature! 
I'll go back to Nature, to the simple life. That’s the only 
kind of existence that gives any lasting satisfaction. Simple 
faith, simple living, simple thoughts. I'll go back to Nature. 
I'll grow things for money, and paint for love. -This 
incessant writing about other people’s productions is desic- 
cating. I'll be myself. I'll produce. I'll go back to 
Nature.” 

My experience is that when a man talks of going back 
to Nature, it is wise to acquiesce in his departure, and to 
await with equanimity his early return in an L.C.C. tramcar. 
So I masked my amusement and bade my distressed friend 
a cheerful good-night. 

Strange as it may seem, Claude Shaw, in his own 
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practical-idealistic way, did return to Nature. He ap- 
prenticed himself to the proprietor of a French garden in 
the south of England for one year, and proposed to 
announce to his editors that he had ceased to write about 
art, and was devoting his energies to intensive culture. 

I pictured him in the French garden at six in the 
morning, carrying loads down the gravel paths ; had visions 
of him peering through c/oches at cos and cabbage-lettuces, 
and lifting frames to assure himself that noble carrots and 
cauliflowers were still growing, and I wondered how soon 
this healthy change of occupation would brace his nerves. 

The answer came sooner than I had expected. His sister 
Faith—or was it Honour? I could never tell the difference 


(Museo delle Terme, Rome. Photo. Alinari.) 





between the twins—wrote to me to announce that Claude 
had slipped on the frozen gravel path, and had broken his 
leg in two places. I hastened to his bedside and found him 
in a very comfortable environment, tended by his sisters. 
The roomy house on a spur of the downs, which he had 
rented for a year, had been furnished and decorated by a 
doctor as a Home of Rest for his hypochondriacal patients ; 
but, as the loneliness of the situation had added melancholy 
to their other ailments, the experiment} failed financially, 
and the doctor had been quite willing to assign his Home 
of Rest to my restless friend. It was precisely what he 
desired. There were no muslin curtains to the tall 
windows: from two sides vast views of the down country 


Sleeping Fury. Second century B.C. 
L 
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St. Barbara before a Gothic Cathedral. 


(Antwerp Museum.) By Jan Van Eyck. 


were visible, while the south prospect overlooked the 
French garden. There was one scheme of colour only in 
his large bedroom—his favourite green relieved by white. 

I found Claude chastened, repentant, reflective, and 
inclined to be more interested in art than in intensive 
culture. He persuaded me easily to be his guest for a time. 
I consented readily, as no publisher was pressing me for my 
work on A Short History of the French People. ‘The 
change from London, which I had left in the turmoil of the 
elections, to this quiet retreat, where the soul could 
occasionally hear itself speak, was most agreeable. And 
the presence of those two grave ladies, who moved so 
noiselessly, and whose voices were so low; the one, the 
sufferer, who had cast her burden upon her Lord,—and the 
other !—her livelier individuality was, as it were, subdued, 
and from her now passed to her sister endless waves of 
sympathy, mutely articulate, that harmonized exquisitely 
with the aura of that quiet house. 

And Claude was restored: his desire to write seemed to 
be returning. Indeed, on the third morning of my visit, 
after a walk over the downs, I found him scribbling on a 
pad with a lead pencil, and the floor strewn with sheets. 


“Yes!” he said,“ I’m making notes for Zhe Art 
Sense. The desire came to me in the night, and Faith has 
gone to London for my photographs and art books. My 
idea is to lie here quietly, to recall pictures, drawings, 
sculptures, and to select from my photographs some that 
have for me a particular message of enjoyment or 
consolation. The chosen will not necessarily be well-known 
works, but each will have some particular significance. 
They will be,” he added laughingly, “ Zhe Consolations of 
an Injured Critic. Yes: that’s a better title than Z%e Art 
Sense. One of the girls will arrange the photographs on 
that screen, and there each group will remain for a week, 
and I'll write about them. Oh! the joy of lying here and 
brooding on their meaning and value. For art is very 
simple, isn’t it? A man makes something, and the emotion 
—call it what you will—that he had in making it just passes 
on tous. We hear his whisper or his cry, and something 
in us answers. Being dead, they yet speak. It’s 
immortality, eh?” 

Many days passed before the first group was finally 





St. Christina and St. Gudula. 
(Pinakothek, Munich. 
Photo. Hanfstaengl.) By the Master of the ‘ Death of 


Mary.’ (? Joos van Cleve.) 
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(Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia.) 


settled. It seemed an impossible task to select seven or 
eight from the hundreds of photographs so carefully arranged 
in their cases, and at one time Faith and Honour were 
almost in tears at the disarray of the room. Finally, Claude 
decided that the first group should exemplify repose, 
quietude, beatitude, eternal rest; and one morning I was 
called to his room to inspect the final selection. 

“ Behold,” he cried, “ Zhe Consolations of an Injured 
Critic,—material for Chapter I. I’ve made the notes. I 
shall begin the autobiography this afternoon.” 

“ Rather a mixed bag,” I remarked. 

“True! They range haphazardly from before the birth 
of Christ to the dying years of last century ; but each has 
its significance.” 

“T feel strangely drawn to the Guidarelli monument. 
There is one way only, you agree surely, to portray 
death—the recumbent position. That prone figure of 
Guidarello Guidarelli, so still, has haunted me since I first 
saw it at Ravenna—Guidarelli, soldier and scholar, who was 
assassinated at Imola in 1501. ‘Life in Death’ it has been 
called, for he looks as if the soul is still restless, despite the 
peace of the limbs ; but how beautiful is the repose of the 
figure, so calm, so content to be in peace, unmindful of the 





The Old Oak at Ornans. 
By Gustave Courbet. 


suggestion of his uneasy end, marvellously shown on the 
face. 

“ Austere, inspired by the idea of remote, unmoved deity, 
not of suffering man, is the bronze head of Hypnos, the 
Sleep-God, which may be the work of Praxiteles. They say 
that the beautiful figure of ‘Sleep’ at Madrid, full-length, 
white, moving noiselessly, bending, as if hovering over the 
sleeper, is derived from this head of Hypnos and the statue 
which it once crowned. Gone is the figure, gone one of 
the night-hawk’s wings that were attached to each temple, 
gone the bright paste that once filled the eyes. But what a 
fragment, what a head! With what a shock of delight one 
comes upon it suddenly in the British Museum ! 

“And how well I remember my first glimpse of the 
‘Sleeping Fury’ in the Museo delle Terme in Rome. It 
was a spring morning, and I, free and unspoilt, was 
wandering through those cloisters that Michael Angelo built. 
I came to a little room, and there hanging upon the 
wall was a slab of stone with this ‘ Furia Addormentata’ 
carved in relief upon it by some nameless craftsman, to 
show the transition, while sleeping, of the Erinnyes into 
the Eumenides, vengeance into justice, agony to repose, 
contempt to compassion, wildness to wisdom. Look at 
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Figure in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington. 


(Photo. Curtis & Cameron, Boston). By Augustus Saint Gaudens, 


her. She will awake to peace, her anger gone, her eyes 
clear. 

“Do you wonder to see little St. Barbara here? I 
couldn’t leave her out. She lingers so sweetly and so 
modestly in Van Eyck’s water-colour. She is so quietly 
happy, little’St. Barbara, so absurdly large, that she could 
hide easily in the folds of her ample garment most of the 
busy little workmen so busily building the Gothic cathedral. 
Yet it all seems quite natural. Van Eyck’s deep sincerity 
did that, made the quaint vision credible. 

“Why, I could have chosen all my examples from the 
Flemish and German primitives! Whatever their lives may 
have been, their art is all repose and serenity, and they 
loved to paint their holy women kneeling in quiet landscapes, 
dark here, golden there, always unruffled, such a scene as 
this, which the Master of the Death of Mary pictures. Love 
and tranquillity, gentle flutterings of adoration, worship well- 
attired, and nature always in harmony with the spirit of the 
pretty worshippers. 

“Then you pass—for art, like loneliness, is really one 
family, and knows no frontier—from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century, from the Master of the Death of Mary 
to Gustave Courbet, to nature—solemn, serious, realistic— 
to Courbet’s ‘Old Oak at Ornans.’ It fills the picture, that 
massive tree, has no moods, its repose is eternal. I 
remember how fatherly it seemed hanging at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy among the fresh, facile, lyrical pictures of 
the modern American landscape school. 

“And I remember the day—how well I remember it— 
when I went out from Washington to seek in Rock Creek 
Cemetery the Figure by Saint Gaudens, a memorial to one 
whose life and death are unrecorded. Nobody has ever 


given a name to this ‘initiate woman. What is she— 
Nirvana, Silence, Peace, Rest, Knowledge? One might 
easily miss the little path that leads to the cloistral bower 
where she sits. No sound from the outside world reaches 
to that fastness. I ascended two steps and stood upon a 
hexagonal paved plot, with a massive stone bench filling 
three sides of the hexagon. On the fourth sits the nameless 
figure —waiting.” 

For a few moments we sat silent. It was quiet without. 
The sun was poised above the topmost hill. It was quiet 
within, Our hearts were at peace. Claude, motionless in 
his bed as Guidarelli on his couch of stone, the light of 
ecstasy in his eyes, looked beyond the windows as if he saw 
a vision: as if (he spoke of it afterwards) he had a sudden 
vision of that figure of Christ in the porch of Amiens 
Cathedral, kind, comprehending, standing with uplifted 
finger—waiting. I saw only slender, black-gowned Faith 
and Honour; and there was no past, only present, for as I 
looked, the twain in their long, straight black gowns, clear 
brows, ‘rapt looks and steadfast eyes, seemed in face and 
figures to be that very Florentine lady, Giovanna Torna- 
buoni, painted by Botticelli ; she who stands, luminous as if 
in the sunshine, in the cracked fresco on the staircase of 
the Louvre. 

Ciaude’s eyes were still gazing through the window at 
the radiance of light that flooded all the land. And he 
whispered : “ How certain things said and done in literature 
and art seem to add something to one’s life: a head by 
Scopas, a landscape by Memlinc, an interior by Vermeer, 
a scribble of lines by Rembrandt, a lake by Turner, a cliff 
by Monet, the panoramic omissions of Lacoste, a modern 
room by Hammershdi, a Cameron silhouette, Sargent’s 
vision of the dry East. And now, this moment, that 
saying of Sir Thomas Browne’s has been flashed to me— 
‘Light is the shade of God.’” 


(To be continued.) 


London Exhibitions. 


LTHOUGH Messrs. Agnew held no customary Old 
Master Exhibition towards the end of the year, they 
hung for a few days in January the pictures and drawings 
of the late Mr. George Salting. Many of these works have 
now been chosen for the National Gallery. At Messrs. 
Obach’s the Society of Twelve showed refined drawings and 
prints and introduced a new member of genius, Mr. Ernest 
A. Cole. The Goupil Gallery housed the lithographs of 
the new Senefelder Club, destined, it is expected, to bring 
forward annually the undoubted claims of a commercially 
degraded medium. 


T the Leicester Gallery Mr. A. D. Peppercorn showed 
masterly landscapes in oil and water-colour, and 
Mr. Wynne Apperly showed records of visits to Venice and 
the Italian Lakes. Decorations and paintings by the late 
Charles Conder brought tender colour schemes to the 
Carfax Gallery, and in the rooms of the Fine Art Society 
Mr. F. Mackinnon and Mr. A. J. Mavrogordato were 
represented by landscapes in water-colours. 
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H. Hughes-Stanton, 


By A. 


N the record of British art, landscape painting holds a 

| place of particular distinction. The list of artists who 
have in this country made a special study of land- 
scape, and whose work is distinguished by notable qualities, 
is remarkable for the number of famous names which are 
included in it. Indeed, there is no other nation in the 
world which can claim to have achieved so much in this 
branch of artistic expression, or to have set up and main- 
tained so high a standard in the study of open-air nature. 
That this should be so is certainly not surprising, for the 
landscape painter in the British Isles works in exception- 
ally favourable surroundings. Our variable climate gives 
him an ever-changing series of atmospheric effects, an 
endless sequence of suggestions for pictures in which he can 
deal with subtleties of aerial tone and colour and with the 
most elusive problems of illumination. Our island situa- 
tion encourages a luxuriance of growth and a full quality of 
colour in our vegetation, both of which help him appreciably 
in his arrangement of compositions that are at the same 
time decoratively sound and pleasing in appearance ; there- 
fore he not only enjoys the advantage of having at his 
disposal ample material of a very attractive type, but also of 





. The Gorge, Fontainebleau. 
By H. Hughes-Stanton, A.R.W.S. 
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having it presented to him under conditions which enhance 
its beauty and increase its interest. 

The inspiration of these local advantages has determined 
the direction of British nature-study through many genera- 
tions. It has brought into existence a great school of 
landscape, which has at the present time a large array of 
members who are working, under the guidance of splendid 
traditions, with a freshness of outlook and a decisiveness 
of individual purpose that claim the heartiest admiration. 
The effort of the earlier masters—of painters like Gains- 
borough, Richard Wilson, Constable, Crome, and Turner, 
the incomparable—is being continued to-day by men who 
can be counted as legitimately their successors, men who 
do not attempt to reproduce servilely the methods and 
manner of their predecessors, but strive instead to give 
their own interpretation of the principles which have been 
handed down tothem. This independence in the present- 
day point of view is one of the sources of the strength 
of the school, and accounts to a great extent for the 
way in which it keeps up its vitality; it accounts, too, 
for certain characteristics which are always to be found 
in the pictures of the British artist, no matter what the 
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(In the possession of M. Marco del Pont.) 


part of the world may be in which he happens to be 
working. 

In point of fact, it is almost impossible for any man who 
has acquired’ his knowledge of landscape painting in this 
country, and who has learned those lessons of self-reliance 
in the observation and interpretation of nature which are 
happily taught to him so soundly here, to fall seriously under 
the influence of any foreign fashion in art. Even when he 
works abroad he looks at his subjects with his own eyes and 
searches for those qualities of atmosphere, colour, and design 
which appeal to his British temperament. He does not, of 
course, ignore the character of the country in which he 
chances to be staying, and he does not try to anglicise a 
scene which has its own essentially foreign features ; but he 
investigates this character and examines these features with 
a certain instinctive sympathy, and realises in his picture 
the impression they have made upon him. Really, he 
changes nothing but his sketching ground; the spirit in 
which he works remains the same wherever he may be. 

This sturdy insularity—a good quality, as it has its origin 
in a well-developed sense of artistic responsibility, and not 
in the conceit that comes from imperfect knowledge—is very 
perceptible in the paintings of Mr. Hughes-Stanton. As it 
happens, much of his work has been done abroad, and 
during recent years a large proportion of his more important 
pictures have represented subjects that he has found beyond 
the confines of the British Isles. Yet there are few among 
the more prominent of our native painters of landscape 
whose art is more characteristically British than his, both in 
feeling and in manner of treatment. All its distinction, all 


Pas de Calais. 


By H. Hughes-Stanton, A.R.W.S. 


its power, all its persuasiveness come from his respect for 
and observation of those traditional principles which have 
guided our landscape practice for a century and more. 
Foreign influences have left him untouched, and have not 
weakened in any respect his adherence to the school to 
which he belongs by birth and association. 

He was born in London—at Chelsea—in 1870, and he 
received the whole of his art education from his father, 
William Hughes, who had a considerable reputation as a 
painter of still-life subjects and decorative panels of birds, 
fruit, and flowers. To the fact that he attended no art 
school may be due tosome extent the dominant individu- 
ality that makes his work now so satisfying. He was able 
under his father’s direction to form his own convictions and 
to search out for himself those details of artistic knowledge 
with which he desired to equip himself for the coming 
responsibilities of his profession. ‘That the information he 
acquired in this way was of use to him, and that the absence 
of a school training did not delay the development of his 
powers, may be judged from his appearance as an exhibiting 
artist at the Grosvenor Gallery when he was not more than 
sixteen, and by the reception given to a landscape which he 
contributed a few years later to an exhibition of the 
Institute of Oil Painters. 

At an age, indeed, when most students are only beginning 
to think of leaving school, he was already recognised as an 
aitist whose future was practically assured, so excellent was 
the quality of his early performances and so personal was the 
character of hisachievement. This prompt recognition has 
been amply justified since by the consistency of his progress 
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and by the admirable manner in which he has converted 
brilliant promise into solid and vigorous accomplishment. 
From the outset he has pressed steadily forward, adding 


something appreciable to his record year by year, and now 
his place among the best of our living landscape painters is 
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A Cloudy Day, North of France. 
By H. Hughes-Stanton, A.R.W.S. 
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Near Camiers, France. (Water-colour.) 


By H. Hughes-Stanton, A.R.W.S. 


beyond dispute. During the past ten years significant 
proofs of the estimation in which his work is held have 
followed one another in rapid succession; in 1904 his 
picture, ‘Poole Harbour from Studland, Dorset,’ was 
awarded a Mention Honorable at the Paris Salon and was 
purchased for the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery; in 1907 his 
‘Dannes-Camiers’ received 
a Third Gold Medal at the 
Salon and was also added to 
the Luxembourg collection, 
and in 1908 he was awarded 
a Second Gold Medal at the 
Salon, and made Hors Con- 
cours for his picture, ‘ Pas 
de Calais.’ The public gal- 
leries in this country, too, 
have acquired several of his 
more important canvases ; 
to the Bradford Corporation 
Gallery went his ‘ Twilight, 
Studland’ in 1905, and ‘ The 
Mountain Road, Provence,’ 
in 1909 ; to Brighton, ‘ Corfe 
Castle’ in 1906; to Liver- 
pool, ‘Chateau Gaillard: 
Les Andelys’ in 1907 ; and 
to Aberdeen, ‘A _ Tidal 
River’ in 1909; and in 
1908, his ‘ Pasturage among 
the Dunes’ was bought by 
the Academy out of the 
Chantrey Fund. His elec- 
tion last year as an Associate 
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of the Royal Water-Colour Society was a further sign of 
the approval of his fellow-artists. 

Certainly this is a more than creditable record for a man 
who is still on the right side of forty, but yet to everyone 
who knows Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s work it will not seem in 
any way surprising. Whatever success has come to him 
he has earned legitimately by sincere and scholarly striving 
after worthy ideals, and not by any cheapening of his art to 
suit the popular taste. He has had the courage, too, to 
express himself in his own way and to avoid that short cut 
to popularity— open imitation of some established favourite 
of the public—by which the less scrupulous type of artist 
often brings himself into sufficiently remunerative promi- 
nence ; and this courage has been fully justified. He has made 
his position in the art world quite secure, he has gained 
acceptance on his own terms; and, no doubt, the future 
will bring him more of those honours which fall to the art 
worker who wins his way through to the front rank. With 
more than half his career still before him he can count 
almost anything as possible. 

No one who attempts to make an analysis of his art, and 
to understand its spirit and the motives by which it is 
directed, can fail to be impressed by the strong decorative 
sense which appears in practically the whole of his pictorial 
achievement. The feeling for design, for the ordered 
arrangement of lines, and the careful adjustment of masses, 
is hardly ever lacking, and the love of balance and _har- 
monious pattern is evident in nearly all his canvases. 


Mouth of the Exe, Devon. 
By H. Hughes-Stanton, A.R.W.S. 


Some few years ago he was inclined to treat this pattern 
with a kind of elegant artificiality that was charming enough 
without being wholly convincing; but as he has matured 
his decorative sense has become more robust, without losing 
its subtlety or its appreciation of style. This later robust- 
ness of manner is splendidly exemplified in the ‘ Mountain 
Road, Provence,’ which, admirable as it is as a transcription 
of nature, is still more admirable as a finely considered 
decoration in which the relation of part to part and of line 
to line is worked out with masterly ingenuity. 

Not less accomplished, though, perhaps, the means by 
which the character of the composition was arrived at can 
be more readily detected, is the ‘ Hillside Quarry on the 
Seine,’ and not less studied nor less deliberate in their 
expression of a strong artistic purpose are the ‘ Villeneuve,’ 
and ‘ The Gorge, Fontainebleau.’ In all these canvases the 
desire to dignify Nature, to show her majesty as well as her 
seductiveness, is completely apparent and thoroughly to be 
commended ; it is the same desire that governed Gains- 
borough and Wilson, and that inspired Turner to the 
highest flights of his imagination, so that Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton has the best of precedents for yielding to it as he 
does. It is the keynote of his art and makes itself felt even 
in his simpler compositions like the ‘ Pas de Calais,’ the 
* Mouth of the Exe,’ and the water-colour, ‘ Near Camiers, 
France,’ which depend for their effect more upon broad 
masses of tone than upon the complexity of judiciously 
arranged details. 

M 
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But in satisfying his decorative preferences he does not 
forget that as a painter of landscape he must also consider 
those informalities of atmospheric effect and those vivacities 
of colour by which Nature softens or accentuates her com- 
positions. He can realise the elusive beauty of a sky with 
absolute sympathy—as in the ‘Cloudy Day, North of 
France ’—or he can paint with notable restraint and delicacy 


Villeneuve, Les Avignon, France. 


By H. Hughes-Stanton, A.R.W.S. 


of suggestion an effect of broad illumination, as in the 
‘Mouth of the Exe.’ And his colour, full, sumptuous, and 
rich in tone,is never strident or ill-related, and is never 
conventionalised into improbability. A decorator he is, 
but a decorator who has not forgotten that Nature is the best 
teacher of design, and that in following her he must accept 
all that she has to give him, if he is to profit by her lessons. 


The Aquatints of Thomas Girtin. 
By Luke Taylor, R.E. 


HE aquatints of Thomas Girtin have not perhaps 
= received that recognition which they deserve, chiefly 
owing to their being to a great extent unknown, 
except perhaps to the print collector and the few persons 
really interested in the various forms of etching. Of the man 
himself and his painting, a great deal has been said of late, 
and a great many articles and books written. 
Girtin was a most interesting character. The son of a 
rope-maker, he was at the age of eight left an orphan, with 
the whole world before him, and there is no doubt that at 
this early age he already had visions of pursuing the elusive 
Goddess of Art, for, according to his contemporaries, he 
began simultaneously to walk and to draw. 
When later in life he was unable to tie himself down to 


the process of tinting, to which he had been bound, he was 
thrown into the Fleet asa refractory apprentice. Thereupon 
he covered the walls of his cell with sketches, which so 
appealed to a certain Earl that he paid for his release, and 
thenceforth became his friend and patron. These incidents, 
in addition to his premature death—cutting his labours 
short at a period of promise greater even than Turner’s— 
all help to make him a character as romantic and as 
picturesque as could be drawn by any writer of fiction. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that much 
has been written of this man, who was the closest friend and 
helper of our great Turner, and who at the time of his death 
was looked upon as not only Turner’s equal, but his possible 


master. But the main object of the present note is to draw 
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View of the City with the Louvre: taken from Pont Marie. 


more attention to quite another branch of his art, his 
aquatints. For grandeur of conception, for beauty of line, 
and for complete insight into the possibilities of aquatint, 
these surely are quite unsurpassed. 

In 1801, when Girtin was ordered to winter abroad on 
account of ill-health, he paid a visit to Paris. There he 
made many beautiful drawings of the noble river and 
stately buildings of the great city, that inspired another 
etcher, Méryon, to give to the world a set of plates that 
are almost a history of that romantic place. From these 
drawings, with the assistance of his co-workers, Girtin 
executed his wonderful set of aquatints.* 

It may here be interesting to explain briefly the process 


* “ A Selection of Twenty of the most Picturesque views in Paris and its environs. 
Drawn and etched in the year 1802 by the late Thomas Girtin: being the only 
etchings of that celebrated artist ; and aquatinted in exact imitation of the original 
drawings in the collection of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Essex.” 


Etched by Thomas Girtin. 


by which this result is accomplished, and the way in which 
it differs from the ordinary etching. 

Girtin himself first of all etched the outline of the 
composition, precisely as Turner etched the outlines of his 
Liber Studiorum plates. But Girtin, by his use of the soft 
ground, obtained a line far more in harmony with aquatint 
than the sharp etched line that the ordinary etching needle 
would have given. 

The etched line, so splendidly combined with mezzotint 
by Turner, would have been too forcible and harsh for 
combining with aquatint—at least, for combining with 
aquatint as Girtin used it. 

The ground is laid in the same way as for ordinary 
etching, but a small amount of fat is added, so that the wax 
does not set hard, but remains slightly sticky when the plate 
A thin sheet of paper is now strained over the wax 
The pressure 


is used, 
ground, and upon this the drawing is made. 
of the pencil causes the paper to adhere to the soft ground, 





The same plate as above. 


Aquatinted by F. C. Lewis. 
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View of Belle Vue and_Pont de Seve, from the Terrace near Pont St. Cloud. 


and when the paper is taken away from the plate, the ground 
is pulled away too, leaving the copper exposed in lines 
corresponding to the lines made by the pencil. These 
exposed lines vary considerably, according to the grain of 
the paper used. It will be easily understood that when the 
plate is immersed in the acid bath, the line bitten will be of 
a soft, ragged quality in contrast to the ordinary etched line. 

The proofs taken at this stage of the plate are very 
interesting and indeed very beautiful, as will be seen by 
looking at the outlines reproduced here. The ‘ View of 
City with Louvre from Pont Marie’ is perhaps one of the 
finest outline drawings of this kind of subject ever done. 
The sweeping lines of the quays and bridge, the wonderfully 
felt perspective of the buildings, and the drawing of the ant- 
like crowds on the sloping banks of the river, proclaim its 
author to be a very master of draughtsmanship. 

It is interesting to wonder what Girtin and Turner would 
have achieved, had they been content to complete their 


Etched by Thomas Girtin. 
Aquatinted by F. C. Lewis. 


plates in pure line instead of employing tone. ‘Turner's 
outlines, notably that of the ‘ Devil’s Bridge,’ show how 
completely he understood the use of the etching needle. 

But to return to the working of the plate. Girtin would 
at this stage give to the aquatinter a water-colour drawing, or 
more possibly one of the outline proofs, with washes of 
water-colour put on, to show the aquatinter what depth of 
tone he required on different parts of the plate. 

The aquatinter now proceeds to lay his ground on the 
already bitten plate, a ground consisting of minute particles 
of resin or asphaltum cust, distributed over the surface 
and fixed to the plate by a process of heating or evaporation. 

The acid attacks the copper through the small spaces 
left between the particles of resin, so that numbers of tiny — 
holes are bitten in the plate so close together as to look, 
when printed, like a wash of water-colour. These holes are 
bitten various depths, according to the depth of tone required 
on the work. 





The City Theatre, Pont Neuf, Conciergerie Prison, etc. : taken from Pont Notre Dame. 


Etched by Thomas Girtin. 
Aquatinted by F. C. Lewis. 
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Girtin, like Turner, appearsto have had the power of 
controlling his co-workers, so that the harmony between the 
line and tone works out as completely as if it were the work 
of one man. 

The amount of vigour and freshness shown in these plates 
is surprising, especially when we remember that they were 
executed when the artist’s life was ebbing fast away. 

Girtin had returned home broken down in health, but 
with the feeling that he had still something to accomplish. 
How nobly he carried out his work may be seen by giancing 
through the bewitching portfolio in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. We are carried to a beautiful Paris, not perhaps 
the Paris we know, but to the Paris it should be, to the 
Paris Girtin saw and would help us to see. 

We mention the portfolio, because in it we find proofs 
that bring us into closer communion with the man—proofs 
upon which he has written notes, or placed a few pencil 
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View of Pont St. Michel. 
Etched by Thomas Girtin. 


lines, giving a personal interest not to be found in the 
bound publication of these works. 

There is an amount of sentiment underlying these plates. 
Contrast, for instance, the pastoral simplicity of the exquisite 
‘Belle Vue’ with the grim stateliness of the ‘Pont au 
Change,’ with its prison and theatre. We doubt if Méryon 
gives us anything finer than this feeling of romance and 
mystery in the imperishable treasures he left to the world. 

Girtin, who did so much to found a school of landscape 
painting in England, has—as an etcher—had many imitators, 
but he has had no equals. In this branch of art he stands 
alone in splendid isolation, showing to the world that aquatint, 
if properly used, is capable of as fine expression as mezzotint. 
He gives us an interpretation of nature entirely his own, 
for before all his rendering is individual. “ His work,” 
said Ruskin, “is often as impressive to me as Nature 
herself.” 





View of Pont Neuf, with part of the Louvre and Notre Dame. 


Etched by Thomas Girtin. 
Aquatinted by F. C. Lewis. 
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Liverpool. 


HE Liverpool Town Hall, which can already boast 
its memorably fine pendentive decorations by the 
late C, W. Furse, has just received four lunette 

paintings for the entrance hall, presented by the executive 
of the 1907 Pageant, as a memorial of that event, purchased 
with the surplus remaining in their hands. The decorations 
are painted in oil on canvas, fitted to the four wall spaces 
above the oak panelling of the room. The artist, Mr. J. H. 
Amschewitz, graduated in the Royal Academy Schools, 
and his work, although strong and original, shows the 
decorative academic influence of the Leighton tradition. At 
the time the matter was arranged, the artists of Liverpool 
(several of whom competed) showed considerable resentment 
that the commission had been given to an outsider, after 
the valuable work they and their colleagues had done in 
connection with the Pageant ; and within the last few weeks 
they have published a satirical pamphlet called 7he Sport of 
Civie Life, which shows that the feeling is still existent. 
The publication, however, is a poor affair, apart from some 
clever caricatures by Mr. G. W. Harris, and an amusing 
piece of burlesque verse. Whatever may be the rights of the 
case as regards the placing of the commission, there can be 
little doubt as to the quality of the work of Mr. Amschewitz 
as mural decoration. It is extremely effective without being 
obtrusive. : 

The first lunette to the left on entering, represents the 
granting of Liverpool’s first Charter by King John in 1207. 
In the second, which faces it, Liverpool is emblematically 
represented as the central figure of a group illustrating the 
commerce of the world. Over the entrance to the grand stair- 
case are two sybils holding up a scroll, which indicates the 
source of the decorations, and surrounded by a number of 
emblematical figures ; while above the entrance doorway are 
two groups typifying Education and Progress. The artist 


The Granting of the Charter by King John. 
By J. H. Amschewitz. 


deserves special praise for the symmetry and balance of the 
whole scheme, and for its decorative suitability to the place it 
now occupies. The work is not unworthy of being so nearly 
associated with that of Mr. Furse; which is rather more 
than can be said of a portrait of H.M. the King recently 
accepted for the town hall, and now hung in close association 
with some distinguished royal portraits by Hoppner, 
Lawrence, Shee and Thomas Phillips. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the success of Mr. Amschewitz in this commission 
has resulted in his being given one to execute a panel for 
the Royal Exchange, London. 


T the close of the Autumn Exhibition in Liverpool, which 
was, of course, a financial success, Lord Leighton’s 
‘Perseus and Andromeda,’ the gift of Sir William Hartley, 
and Turner’s ‘ The Falls of the Clyde,’ the gift of the sons 
of the late Robert Holt, were transferred to the Permanent 
Collection in the Walker Art Gallery. Mr. George A. Hearn, 
of New York, placed £500 at the disposal of the Committee, 
with which sum were bought ‘The Isles of the Sea’ by 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron, ‘The Valley of the Wharfe’ by Mr. 
Bertram Priestman, and ‘On the Beach’ by Mr. W. W. 
Russell. The Corporation also acquired from the Exhibition 
‘Richmond Castle’ by Mr. A. Friedenson, ‘Interior of 
a Religious House’ by Mr. A. Campbell Mitchell, ‘ Miss 
Rachael Keith’ by Mr. A. van Anrooy, ‘ La Belle Dame sans 
Merci’ by Mr. W. Russell Flint, ‘Oppidi opulentia’ by Mr. 
J. Y. Dawbarn, ‘ Eve’ by Mr. H. A. Pegram, A.R.A., and 
other works. ‘Tantallon Castle,’ by John Thomson of 
Duddingston, has also been purchased. 


R. PENNELL’S clever etchings of American cities, 

with sky-scrapers and industrial fierceness subdued 

to the purpose of art, seem to be appreciated in official 

circles, as, no doubt, they are by private collectors. ‘They 

have been purchased recently for Venice, Paris (the 
Luxembourg) and for the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


Lunette to Commemorate 
the Septcentenary. 


By J. H. Amschewitz. 
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The Oak. 


Study.— ITI." 


Trees in Winter and Early Spring. 


By M. R. N. Holmer: with Illustrations by Augusta Cullis. 


T is in ‘ Six to Sixteen,’ is it not, that Mrs. Ewing is so 
much astonished that anyone should only recognise 
the trees when they have their summer clothing on? 

Yet many of us have reached years of discretion still in that 
ignorance, and perhaps rather despair of attaining to any 
other condition. But, like most points difficult to carry, it 
goes down under a bold onset at its weakest point: starting 
from a well-known tree, and comparing the unknown with it 
point by point, we shall soon find that the bare trunk and 
leafless boughs give an even more unmistakable form than 
the full-clothed trees, and that there are many smaller 
“ proper tokens ” that help. 

Everyone knows the Oak, summer or winter, so we may 
use it as a starting-point. Sturdy short bole, like a sensible 
flower-vase, broad below and above, narrowed somewhat in 
the middle ; many widely-spreading boughs, bent nearly at 
right angles, “ Oaks are all elbows,” says Mrs. Ewing again ; 
all the little twigs very knuckly and set with nut-brown cone- 


* Continued from p. 63. 


like buds, often in apparent clusters ot three; all these 
characterise it clearly. But the Oak has always more hints 
to give than we need: here a left-over leaf, russet-brown and 
wavy-edyed ; there an “‘ oak-apple,” the round, worm-eaten 
brown marble, memento of one of the hundred pests of the 
Oak tree ; and on the ground, if not on the tree, the acorn, 
perhaps sprouting, or still in its scaly cup. 

We might take the Ash next fora contrast. The trunk 
is more truly cylindrical than the Oak’s, and makes 
a good long growth, twenty feet or more, before 
branching ; the branches make more acute angles with 
the trunk, so that the tree spreads very little until its old age 
is reached, when the older branches droop; the buds are 
wedge-shaped, and sooty black, sooty in texture too, with a 
finely gritty softness due to close-set black hairs. ‘The Ash 
has even more knuckly fingers than the Oak—each knuckle 
flattened in a direction at right angles to those above and 
below—the “knuckles” being the nodes at which a pair of 
small lateral buds is formed, each in the axil of a crescent- 
shaped leaf-scar. The Ash will hardly show its flat “keys” 
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if the winter be far advanced, but their stalks will remain, 

forming bristly fringes near the tips of the twigs. One more , 
helpful point the Ash suggests—the colour and moulding of 
the bark is frequently very characteristic ; the Ash has a pale 

grey, green bark, furrowed but not fissured ; in the young 

Ash it is smooth, but soon becomes rough and very commonly 

lichen-grown. 

“Oak and Ash and Thorn”: but the last is known. to 
everyone, though the smaller thorn, the Blackthorn or Sloe, 
with sharp-pointed black thorns at the end of its twigs, is 
sometimes confused with the Thorn tree, the Hawthorn 
(that is, white thorn) or May, with brownish or reddish—not 
white—thorns. Each of them in turn is White thorn in Spring, 
the Sloe in March and April, the May in its name-month. 

The Elm is almost more familiar, in Southern England 
at least, than the Oak ; a tall tree, often looking the more 
gigantic from its post in a hedgerow, with a long unbranched 
bole and a rounded head of small branches ending in fantastic- 
ally curved or twisted twigs, which are beset with rounded 
buds. These, as Winter passes into early Spring, grow at a 
great pace until the tree becomes, not green, but, purple, as 
they expand into rosettes, for they are flower-buds, not leaf- 
buds. The Elm tops are purple with flowers in March, 
emerald with the young fruits in early April, and a com- 
paratively dull green-when their true leaf-buds open a little 
later ; while the ground is strewn with the flat fruits, which in 
the Common Elm rarely make good seed. Meanwhile, 
however, the bole is fringed—as Browning saw—“ with tiny 
leaf”—for the “brushwood sheaf,” the small slender twigs 
developed from dormant buds on the lower levels of the 


The Common Elm. 


bole, leaf long before the high branches and show up vivid 
green against the dark, deeply-ridged bark. But by this 
time we have gone beyond the Winter, and must only say 
that, to be quite sure of distinguishing the more spreading 
Wych Elm from the Common Elm, it is well to wait for the 
leafing-time, when the large blade-shaped leaves may be 
compared with the small ovals of the Common Elm, and 
the obliqueness of both will also be noted. 

The Willow and the Alder in waterside meadows, the 
Birch, Hazel, and Beech in woods, often mixed with ever- 
greens, and the Sycamore and Horse-Chestnut planted 
along roadways : add tothese the Larch and the Poplars, 
and most of our commonest deciduous British trees will be 
known. 

The Willows are many, and vary from tiny creeping 
shrubs to large trees ; but the tree-willows may all be known 
from the deeply-cut ridges which carve their bark into 
diamonds and lozenges, and their long, straight, reddish 
flexible twigs with oval red-brown buds, which, from the 
New Year on, will in many cases begin to show signs of 
white—the promise of the “ Willow-palms ” of Spring—the 
fluffy grey-green or gosling-yellow catkins. 

The Alder varies greatly in size; in rich meadows it 
makes a large tree, almost oak-like in outline, but the 
angular brittle twigs are hung with many tokens: last year’s 
black cone-like fruit-cases ; next year’s catkins, stiff purple 
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cylinders in December, dangling red and cream tassels as 
soon as a little Spring sunlight gets through to them; and 
everywhere the lopsided purple-waxed buds, so that the 
whole tree when seen at a distance is washed with plum- 
colour. 

The Birch and the Hazel too are catkin-bearers, but 
whereas the Hazel’s “ lamb’s-tails” are known even to town 
children, the Birch catkins are unseen, since, though they 
hang at the end of the slim twigs all the Winter through, 
they do not open and become yellow with pollen until the 
leaves are out; whereas the Hazel catkins are conspicuous 
from December, pale green stumps in early January, loose 
floury tailsin March. The Hazel is rather a large bush than 
a tree, but is too typical a denizen of our woods and 
coppices toomit. But the Birch is always a true tree, even 
when only a small one, and 
varies little in habit. The 
slender erect trunk with its 
silver scaly bark, showing 
reddish fissures, the flexible 
drooping twigs, hairlike in 
suggestion, make a striking 
picture even in isolation ; 
still more when its lightness 
of growth and delicacy of 
colouring is set off by the 
sombre heavy Pines which 
are so often its neighbours. 

We respect the Oak and 
admire the Birch, but the 
Beech tree we love ; there is 
the strangest appeal about 
its strength and beauty, as if 
it were the earlier incarna- 
tion of the virtues we love 
in our dogs and horses. No 
other tree save the Oak 
stands so “four-square to 
- the winds,” so strong to resist 
all stress of weather; its 
smooth greyish bark with 
few shallow fissures sheds 
moisture like waterproof, its 
stout penetrating and spread- 
ing roots grip so far and so 
well that no tempest whist- 
ling through its outstretched 
branches can uproot it. Its 
twigs areslender and grace- 
ful, with a general upward 
slope, and its red-brown 
tapering silky buds point 
upwards also. The tree is 
rarely bare; the oval satiny 
leaves fall very late, and 
some still linger until next 
year’s buds expand, making 
patches of red-brown of as 
characteristic a tint as the 
golden-brown of the oak 
leaves ; and the four-valved 
prickly nut husks too, deep 
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purple brown when old, will be found near the ends of some 
of the twigs. 

In the Horse-Chestnut and the Sycamore we have trees 
less strictly British than Oak and Ash, Elm and Beech, yet 
so common and so striking as to be well known. ‘The 
Horse-Chestnut has a short sturdy trunk surmounted by a 
spreading broad-based pyramid of boughs, low-drooping at 
their ends, though the tips with the great brown terminal 
buds turn up. Hardly any other sign of identity is needed 
than the “horse-shoes,” the triangular opposite 
leaf-scars, with their five or seven nail-marks, which are the 
scars of the mid-veins of the great finger-like leaflets, each of 
which makes its contribution to the strength of the stem. 
The buds are huge egg-shaped structures, their paired scales 
deep brown, and shining with the sticky resin which serves, 


large 


Silver Birch and Scotch Pines. 
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like the purple wax of the Alder, both to glue the scales 
together and to render the surface watertight. It is impossi- 
ble to avoid the temptation to follow these buds through the 
Spring months, to see the brown scales fall and the furry 
fingers of the tiny leaves expand into drooping pale green 


Larch Twig. 


Beech Wood in March. 


leaflets, and then stiffen up into a huge pentagonal fan, 
while the pinkish-white lump which they had been hiding 
in the bud lengthens into the foot-long candelabrum of 


delicate white blossoms. The spiny green cases whence 
the “conkers” fall in Autumn seem inappropriate fruit of 
such dainty blossoms. 

The Sycamore, like the Horse- 
Chestnut, has large opposite buds, 
egg-shaped also; but the budscales 
here are green, and no resin is visible. 
The smooth hark of the long straight 
trunk is of much the same green-grey 
as the Ash, and the strings of past 
fruits are a further point of likeness ; 
but these strings are in tassels, not 
fringes—one strong stalk with half a 
dozen or more little stalks depending 
from it, probably with one at least— 
or perhaps only a half— of the double- 
winged “keys” left on. A_planta- 
tion of seedling Sycamores, their 
winged caps still worn, may be found 
near by; as the long blade-shaped 
seed-leaves unroll, the cap is forced 
off, and then the true leaves begin to 
expand from the tiny bud between 
them, each as it appears growing 
more and more like the five-pointed, 
red-stalked fan, which is the adult 
Sycamore leaf. 
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Lombardy Poplars and Pollarded Willows. 


The Larch, our one deciduous conifer, is a striking 
figure all the year round, though never so beautiful as at 
Easter time, when emerald tassels and ruby cones make so 
vivid a contrast on its warty branches. Its tapering trunk 
bears a pyramid of close-set, slender boughs which show 
golden at a distance in the winter sunlight—light brown, 
flexible thongs beset with wart-like knobs, and bearing thin- 
scaled cones less than half the size of the cones of the 
Scotch Fir. 

The Aspen, the greatest of the Poplars, is at its worst in 
Winter; its long sinuous boughs are rather ungainly, its 
pointed buds have little attraction of form or colour, and 
its long bole with deeply scored bark has little beauty of its 
own ; nor has it—like the Ash and the Elm—the borrowed 
beauty of lichen or ivy. Its glory is from March to July— 
first the vivid red or strong green catkins, then the red and 
gold — sunset-coloured — dancing young leaves, turning 
through all shades of green as the Spring advances, and then 
in high Summer it drops its hand-long trails of snow-white 
fluffy fruits. Thenceforward, it settles down to Autumn, its 
trembling leaves trembling ever more and more as the sharp 
winds rush against the leathery, triangular blades and shake 
them sideways on their long flattened stalks ; and the Winter 
finds it one of the-barest of bare trees. The Lombardy 
Poplar has more beauty of form—everyone knows the tree 
which holds up all its arms to proclaim its innocence of 
stolen goods; the folk-story goes well with the Judas 
legend of the Aspen, which shakes ever with horror that the 
traitor hung himself on its branches. And the White Poplar 
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or Abele—the “Silver and Gold Tree” of the poetic 
Cymri—is distinguished even in Winter by its grey bark 
lozenged with black, and rarely loses quite all its leaves— 
bright yellow above as they fade, still nearly white below— 
until Winter is far advanced. 

The evergreen trees have no place in thoughts which are 
mainly concerned with the forms of bare trees ; but they have 
come again and again into the picture ; now a group of 
blue-green Scotch Firs—the common Pine of Britain— 
serving as background for the purple heads and silver trunks 
of Birches, now the evergreen pyramids of the Spruce Fir 
contrasting with the skeleton pyramids of the Larch. The 
sight of their cones—whether the egg-shaped dark cones of 
the Pine or the long nut-coloured ones of the Spruce Fir— 
leads our thoughts away from the still inhabitants of the 
forests to their ever-moving furred and feathered guests. 
But these must wait their turn: though March is as favour- 
able a month for a first study of bird life as for a widening 
of our acquaintance among the trees in whose still bare 
branches they disport themselves, and in whose shelter—- 
thickening from day to day—they will shortly be building 
their homes and rearing their offspring. 


Wall-Papers.’ 


T would not be unreasonable to describe the wall-paper 

| as a sort of decorative compromise, as a convenient 
means of escape from a difficulty which has arisen in 
consequence of the conditions under which modern domestic 
decoration has to be carried out. The present-day house 
does not offer to 
the designer the 
same kind of op- 
portunities that 
were enjoyed by 
his predecessors in 
past generations, 
and there is not 
now the particular 
set of zsthetic 
problems to be 
solved that for- 
merly demanded 
his attention. The 
social changes that 
have taken place 
during the lapse of 
several centuries 
have brought into 
existence a large 
class of people 
who have well-de- 
veloped artistic 
tastes and the will 
to satisfy them. 





* ** Modern Domestic 
Decoration Series.’ Con- 
tinued from p. 58. 


The Regency. 
By Essex and Co 
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These people do not live in the tapestry-hung halls or the 


wainscoted rooms which were occupied by their ancestors ; | 


they inhabit houses of the modern type, which have been 
created to meet a demand for a quite definite standard of 
domestic comfort. In the great majority of these houses 
tapestry hangings or costly panelling would be obviously 
out of place, and bare walls of brick or stone would be as 
obviously unsuitable, but yet some sort of wall decoration 
is required which will do away with any suggestion of 
bareness in the rooms without making necessary a very 
large outlay on ornamental additions. . 

So a compromise has been arrived at by the use of wall- 
papers as a comparatively inexpensive and yet effective 
device for decorating the homes of modern men. Paper 
has many advantages as a wall-covering ; it is easily fixed to 
the plaster surface and as easily removed when necessary ; it 
is a non-conductor, and therefore gives a suggestion of 
warmth and comfort, it does not hold dust like tapestries 
and woven hangings, and it can be produced in a great 
variety of plain colours, or it can be ornamented with printed 
patterns simple and complex; and it can be made, by 
ingenious devices of manufacture, to simulate a number of 
different fabrics—though this, perhaps, is not to be counted 
among its higher artistic possibilities. Its convenience as a 


The Ilex. 


Designed by Reginald L. Knowles. 
Printed by Jeffrey and Co. 
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The ‘ Malaga.’ 


Designed by L. P. Butterfield. 
Printed by Essex and Co. 


means of assisting the designer to produce decorative effects 
of considerable importance is undeniable, and its value as 
a material which 
can be extensively 
applied for the 
adornment of the 
house must be 
frankly recognised. 

There is cer- 
tainly no doubt 
about the popu- 
larity of wall- 
papers to-day. 
They are being 
offered now in 
almost endless 
variety, and they 
are engaging the 
attention of a 
larger number of 
skilled designers 
than have ever 
before devoted 
themselves to this 
particular branch 
of decorative pro- 
duction. The 
inventiveness of 
these designers 
has made the 
modern wall-paper 
a thing of gen- 
uine artistic im- 
portance, some- 


The ‘“‘Garden Craft.” 


Designed by W. A. S. Benson. 
Printed by Morris and Co. 














The Aldworth. 





WALL-PAPERS. 


Designed by C. F. A. Voysey. 
Printed by Essex and Co. 





The Cerney. 


Designed by C. F. A. Voysey. 
Printed by Essex and Co. 


thing which calls legitimately for admi- 
ration as an illustration of the ‘growth 
among our contemporaries of a higher 
esthetic sense and a truer taste than 
could be claimed for the people of 
this country two or three generations 
ago. 

The reproductions which are given 
here of a few of the wall-paper patterns 
available at the moment show clearly 
enough the way in which the popular 





The Sidcup. 
By Jeffrey and Co. 
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The Solanium. 
By Jeffrey and Co. 





Spring Time. 


Designed by Heywood Sumner. 
Printed by Jeffrey and Co. 








The Chinese Tree. 


An adaptation from an ancient 
design. 


By Jeffrey and Co. 


The Chippendale. 


Designed by Frederick Vigers. 
Printed by Jeffrey and Co. 
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The Geranium. 


Designed by F. Vigers. 
Printed by Jeffrey and Co. 


The Orleans. 


Designed by J. I. Kay. 
Printed by Essex and Co. 


. demand is being met by the de- 


signers and manufacturers, and what 
ample opportunities of satisfying 
almost every shade of taste are 
provided. The lovers of judiciously 
adapted realism will find in such 
designs as ‘The Geranium,’ ‘ The 
Sweet Pea,’ ‘ The Strawberry Tree,’ 
* The Solanium,’ and the more formal 
‘Ilex,’ and ‘ Arbutus’ patterns, a 
thoroughly attractive use of natural 
forms for decorative purposes, and 
will see in the ‘Orleans’ a de- 
cidedly happy application of these 
same natural forms to the relieving 
and diversifying of plain wall spaces. 








The ‘‘ Nikko” Decoration. 
By Jeffrey and Co. 
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The Sweet Pea. 


Designed by J. H. Dearle and 
W. A. S. Benson. 
Printed by Morris and Co. 


People who prefer pattern-making of a more formal type 
will enjoy the skilful management of conventional details 
which is displayed in Mr. Voysey’s ‘ Cerney,’ and ‘ Ald- 
worth ’ designs, in such patterns as Mr. Benson’s ‘ Garden 
Craft,’ or Mr. Butterfield’s ‘ Malaga,’ and in the ‘Sidcup’ 
paper with its precise and carefully studied space-filling 
and its regular repetition of definite lines. Yet another 
type of taste will be gratified by adaptations from old 





The ‘ Tudor.” 


Designed by John F. Bentley. 
Printed by Shuffrey and Co. 





The ‘ Neilson.” 


Designed by L. P. Butterfield. 
Printed by Essex and Co. 


The Strawberry Tree. 


Designed by Sidney Haward. 
Printed by Jeffrey and Co. 





The Arbutus. 


Designed by Heywood 
Sumner. 
Printed by Jeffrey and Co. 


brocades and embroideries, or by designs in which the 
decorative spirit of this or that woven fabric has been 
retained. Examples of this kind of treatment are seen in 
the ‘ Chippendale,’ ‘ Spring Time,’ ‘ Regal,’ ‘ Chinese Tree,’ 
‘Neilson,’ and ‘ Tudor’ patterns, and in the ‘ Nikko Decor- 
ation’ which reproduces the characteristic details of an 
embroidered Chinese robe. 

These wall-papers unquestionably fulfil their mission as 


The Regal. 


Adaptation from Damask. 
By Jeffrey and Co. 
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the means of introducing into all sorts of houses just that 
touch of artistic interest which is required to save the 
ordinary domestic surroundings from lapsing into the 
commonplace, and to give a note of refinement to everyday 
life. They have a real educational value, because they bring 
good design by men of high standing in their profession 
within the reach of people of almost every class, and because 
they are manufactured so efficiently that none of the spirit 
or the delicacy of the original drawing is lost in the process 
of mechanical reproduction. In modern house decoration 
they are helpful, too, because they can so easily be made to 
reflect a new sentiment in design, and, therefore, to en- 
courage a healthy rebellion against the influence of stereo- 
typed fashion. They counteract what tendency there may 
be among people who aspire to the possession of taste, to 
rely unduly upon traditional styles of ornament and to repeat 
inappropriately earlier forms of decoration which are out of 
relation to present-day existence. A compromise the wall- 
paper may be, but it is a compromise that has a great deal 
to recommend it, and one that has become practically 
indispensable to us all. 


Passing Events. 


HE Winter Exhibitions at Burlington House, rgoo- 

1909, are summed up in an index recently issued by 

the Royal Academy (1s. 6¢.). Owners of works lent and 

artists’ names are tabulated. It is understocd that next 

Winter an Exhibition of Architecture and the contributory 

arts will take the place of Old Masters. The present 
exhibition of pictures will be closed on March 12. 


Faye 45,000 will go to the National Gallery from the 

direct proceeds of the Grafton Gallery Exhibition, 
which closed at the end of January, and there will be some 
percentage of the amounts received from the sale of prints 
and books. 


R. R. NORMAN SHAW is now an “ Honorary 

Retired Academician.” On the 13th January, 

Mr. Stanhope A. Forbes was elected to the vacant R.A.- 

ship, while Mr. William Orpen, Mr. F. Derwent Wood, Mr. 

Ernest George, P.R.I.B.A., became Associates. M. Edouard 
Détaille was elected Hon. Foreign Academician. 


or Gow Royal Society of Painter-Etchers has elected 


as Associates Mr. Nelson Dawson and Messrs. 
F, M. Armington and T. F. Simon. 


R. ALFRED C. WHITMAN, of the British 

Museum Print Room and author of several good 

books on engravings, who died on February 2, is a loss to 

the art world of London. The late Sir George A. 
Drummond, of Montreal, was a collector of note. 


HROUGH the generosity of the painter, Sir H. von 
Herkomer’s large portrait group, ‘The Council of 
the Royal Academy, 1907,’ becomes the property of the 


nation. The canvas is at the Tate Gallery and attracts 
much attention. 


R. ARTHUR RACKHAM was the guest of the 

evening at the Authors’ Club on January 3r1. 

Archdeacon Sinclair was in the Chair, and a discussion on 
book illustrations was part of the programme. 


ORD CHESTERFIELD having sold part of his 
Wye Valley estate to Sir Robert Lucas-Tooth, the 
further sale of the Holme Lacy effects caused some 
anticipation of remarkable prices. No pictures of out- 
standing importance came to light, however, and the 
famous Grinling Gibbons carvings caused little sensation. 
A fine Chippendale bookcase fetched 2,000 gs., a refectory 
oak table, James I., 340 gs., and one of the Tudor period 
200 gs. 


R. MARK FISHER’S ‘ The Bathers’ is not in the 
National Gallery of Ireland as stated on p. 20, but 
belongs to the Municipal Gallery of Modern Art, Dublin. 


Recent Publications. 


The Year’s Art, 1910 (Hutchinson) is an indispensable record 
of the events of 1909, and the volume, as usual, contains information on 
all current topics. The List of Artists has been cut down, and by other 
means the bulk of the book has been reduced. The price has been 
raised to5s. Mr. A. C. R. Carter gives his annual tables of sale prices, 
accurately compiled. 


Some time ago Mr. H. M. Cundall edited a reprint of ‘‘ The 
Keramic Gallery,” by William Chaffers: an abridged form of that 
standard work now appears under the title of Keramics, a handy 
volume of value to collectors (Gibbings, 6s.). 


The Mind of the Artist, hy Mrs. Laurence Binyon, contains 
** thoughts and sayings of painters and sculptors on their art” (Chatto 
& Windus, 3s. 6¢.). Many of the quotations are unfamiliar. There is 
a wide range of ideas, and Mr. Clausen contributes a preface. 


Under the title of Hogarth’s London, Mr. Henry B. Wheatley 
has written an entertaining book. If he has only partially attained his 
object, to reconstruct eighteenth-century London with the help of 
Hogarth, he has brought together a great deal of information regarding 
the artist, his work and his period (Constable, 215.). 


Well-printed colour-plates are a feature of Stories of the French 
Artists, by P. M. Turner and C. H. Collins Baker (Chatto & 
Windus, 7s. 6¢.). The chapters, chiefly of biographical and domestic 
interest, concern well-known artists from Clouet to Delacroix. 


Dudley Hardy, R.I., by A. E. Johnson (A. & C. Black, 3s. 6¢.), 
is the latest addition to the “‘ Brush, Pen, and Pencil ” series. 


Mr. Bernard Berenson has studied and is still studying the work and 
influence of Stefano Sasseta (1392-1450), ‘‘a Sienese painter of the 
Franciscan legend,” and his small book on the subject is directing 
students of art history to an almost unconsidered artist (Dent, 6s.). 


The Higher Life in Art, by Mr. John La Farge, is the printed 
version of a series of lectures inaugurating the Scammon course at the 
Art Institute of Chicago (Fisher Unwin, 8s. 6d.). The subject chosen 
was the Barbizon School, with which the well-known American artist 
was particularly in sympathy, and the chapters read well. 
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Ernest George, 





Malines. 
By Ernest George, A.R.A. 


A.R.A. 


By Rudolf Dircks. 


NLIKE many recently elected members of the 
U Academy, Mr. Ernest George is not a dashing 
iconoclast, whose audacious experiments, rather 
than undisputed achievement, have brought him into promi- 
nence. Mr. George’s election probably surprised nobody 
but himself; it certainly could not surprise anyone at all 
intimate with modern architectural history ; it might indeed 
have occurred just as appropriately long ago. Although it 
is as an architect that he has been elected a member of the 
Academy, Mr. George is, in fact, an artist who has engaged 
in three distinct forms of art. The arts of painting in water- 
colours and etching may, in certain expressions, be comple- 
mentary to the art of architecture; but in their natural 
and independent fulfilment, in the matter of practice and 
artistic approach, they are vastly different. Architects have, 
indeed, often enough produced an occasional presentable 
water-colour drawing or etching ; but we doubt that any 
artist has practised concurrently these three arts so freely 
and abundantly as Mr. George. 

As an architect Mr. George, with persistent elusiveness, 
has lived apparently unaffected through stormy periods of 
architectural controversy : while others have engaged in the 
heated conflicts known to architectural history as the battle 
of the styles, in which partisans of Gothic or classic art 


APRIL, 1910. 


have been animated by a spirit of almost political bitterness 
and antagonism, he has been content to remain aloof, to 
continue in a path a little outside the issues involved in 
either side of the discussion. While his predecessors and 
contemporaries had been, or were being, largely engaged on 





Vernazza. 
By Ernest George, A.R.A. 
oO 











Haarlem. 
By Ernest George, A.R.A. 


adapting the architectural thought of classic or medizval 
times to modern conditions, Mr. George, Mr. Norman 
Shaw, Mr. George Devey, and Mr. Eden Nesfield—the 
leading spirits of a small body of pioneers—were returning 
to a national and idiosyncratic architecture which largely 
prevailed in England before the invasion, universal and 
dominating, “of the thought and forms which had their 
origin in the Italian Renaissance. Theirs was not the art of 
grafting or transplantation ; but an art of 
nafional growth, free in its general forms 
from alien influences, and offering points 
rather of divergence than of comparison 
with the villas of Italy or chateaux of 
France, while possessing an indigenous 
and poetic beauty which has left us a 
body of domestic architecture inferior to 
that of neither country. Just as Voltaire 
styled Shakespeare a barbarian, those 
under the influence of the study of classic 
work and the productions of the Italian 
Renaissance may find little to give them 
pleasure in Tudor and Elizabethan archi- 
tecture. But the “facile knowingness ” 
of mere scholarship which sums up 
abstract views of architectural form in- 
dependently of ethnographical conditions 
and appropriateness cannot establish a 
wholly satisfactory esthetic principle. 
However this may be, Mr. George de- 
veloped his architecture on the lines of 
Tudor and Elizabethan work, and has 
continued. consistently in the tradition 
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throughout his long career, assimilating, it is true, here and 
there Flemish forms (chiefly noticeable in his street archi- 
tecture), which are not, however, antagonistic to the spirit 
of the main body of his work. He has not worked, we should 
imagine, in any propagandist spirit; but his influence and 
the influence of the architects who have already been 
mentioned has been far-reaching. To it is due the modern 
British school of domestic architecture, which is probably 
the most individual manifestation of English art of recent 
times. 

But the practice of architecture is only one phase of 
Mr. George’s artistic personality. There are his etchings 
and water-colour drawings, together forming a mass of 
work sufficient to claim independent recognition : sufficient, 
indeed, to suggest a diligent career wholly independent of 
any other art. Mr. George’s water-colour drawings are the 
result of his recreative hours, and to some extent they 
express a recreative mood, a light and happy mood when 
the weather is fine and when the mind is open to receive 
instant and pleasant impressions, whether in form or colour. 
Mr. George’s sketching-ground is extensive ; it covers pretty 
well the map of picturesque Europe, and part of North 
Africa. Although the majority of his drawings depict 
buildings, groups of buildings, or parts of buildings, they 
are not in any strict sense architectural. Architectural 
prepossessions may be found, perhaps, in the choice of 
subject, but the emphasis of the drawing is not that of an 
architectural draughtsman : his view is not limited, or his 
hand guided (at least not obviously), by his intimate know- 
ledge of architectural form and detail. It is not even the 
meticulous view of a Prout, a Mackenzie, or a Roberts. 
Mr. George does not attempt to include in his drawing ° 
more than is naturally apprehended by the seeing. In his 
earlier work, it is true, he sought a precision which he has 
abandoned more and more fora choice and selective impres- 
sionism ; in the adjustment, perhaps, of a few blots of colour, 
he gives you the essence and spirit of the scene before him. 
Mr. George’s delight in the romantic and picturesque is 





Tlemcen. 


By Ernest George, A.R.A. 
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Amalfi. 


Angers. 
By Ernest George, A.R.A. 


By Ernest George, A.R.A. 
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Messina. 


Calais. 
By Ernest George, A.R.A. 


By Ernest George, A.R.A. 











Naples. 
By Ernest George, A.R.A. 


untiring. As other artists have chosen mountain, woodland, 
or stream for their subjects, he has chosen the habitations of 
man, chiefly of later medizval times. What others have seen 
in nature, its composition, colour, and atmosphere, he has 
found in bits of odd thoroughfares, in the form and texture 
of a building or a bridge, in ancient gable, tourelle, or 
dormer, in the decorated 
surface of a facade. But 
this sense of the picturesque 
is expressed not only in his 
choice of subject—although 
it is expressed largely in 
that-—but also independently 
of his subject. You find it 
everywhere—in the flagstones 
of a dead pavement, in the 
plate-glass of a shop-front, 
which, under his brush, be- 
come animated and delight- 
ful both in form and schemes 
of colour. In the general 
body of Mr. George’s water- 
colour work, more particular- 
ly, perhaps, of his later work, 
in its spontaneity and fresh- 
ness, in its freedom from any 
attempt at formal pictorial 
composition, in the apparently 
instant realisation of a quick 
colour vision, Mr. George is 
like a brilliant talker, dashing 
off impromptus which give 
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him so much pleasure that he is a little careless whether 
you see the point or not. His washes, limpid, simple, and 
gay in their effect, come from a palette of which only 
certainty of touch, and a sensitive appreciation of the value 
of tones, disguise the real complexity. 

The water-colour drawings which illustrate the present 
article are more or less of arbitrary choice, but they are 
sufficient to indicate the variety and range-of Mr. George’s 
work. The drawing of the chateau at Angers shows his 
freedom when treating a purely architectural subject, which 
is beautifully drawn and more detailed than is quite usual 
with him. The wall-surfaces possess great variety of colour, 
both in the sunlit tower and the prevailing shadows of the 
greater part of the drawing ; touches of red and blue and 
purple in the window spaces give an effect of richness to the 
general colour scheme. It is characteristic of the artist’s 
feeling for composition, that the apparently modern and 
somewhat incongruous addition of a red-brick chimney on 
the left of the central tower should serve the purpose of effec- 
tive contrasting colour. Notwithstanding the variety of line 
in the general aspect of the building, through concentrating 
his light on the decorative and ornamented angle tower, and 
subordinating the general colour scheme to this central idea, 
the whole effect is singularly broad and homogeneous. In 
the street scene at Auxerre we have a more animated com- 
position, in which the houses and shops to the right, 
tumultuous in form and colour, reduce almost to simplicity 
the picturesque gateway-building of the centre of the picture. 
Another street-scene, this time at Calais, showing the light- 
house and the leaden tower of the HO6tel de Ville, is a definite 
study in the effects of sunlight. The gayest, perhaps, of all 
Mr. George’s drawings is the brilliant impressionistic sketch 
of the Marina Nuova at Naples, in which a lively and com- 
plex pattern of houses and street spectacle would seem to 
have been instantly resolved into simple, unhesitating washes 
of crisp colour. Again, in the market scene at Malines, the 
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spots of browns and reds and blues of the lower part of the 
drawing disengage themselves into a congregation of market 
booths and peregrinating Dutch market folk. The view of 
Notre Dame at Paris is a more set composition, taken from 
the bank opposite to that of Méryon’s famous etching, 
a point of view which would seem to have influenced so 
many subsequent artists. The Cathedral of Notre Dame 
stands out in light, aerial perspective against the browns and 
reds of the barges and the blue and limpid water of the 
Seine in the foreground. In the spacious sketch of Tlemcen 
we have a suggestion of what Mr. George might have 
accomplished in the treatment of nature if his taste had not 
led him more definitely to urban subjects ; and there is also 
much of the nature sentiment, particularly the sentiment of 
atmosphere, in the Taormina drawing. A tumultuous town 
of white houses, bastions and towers pitched on the pre- 
cipitous arm of a blue and purple bay, with surrounding 
mountains, the town of Vernazza, shows Mr. George’s delight 
in the romantic : a delight expressed not only in the colour 
and drawing of the town itself (the drawing is taken from 
the cliffs above the town), in which the maze of roofs at all 
angles become almost definite in design and pattern, or in 
the alleys, culs de sac, or tight thoroughfares whose mysteries 
one seems to be able to penetrate with almost topographical 
exactitude, but also in the character of the surrounding 
country, in the projection and recess of the mountains, in 
the distant castle, a spot of white picked out of the rich 
texture of the hills. The sketch of the boats in the harbour 
at Messina and the view of the interior of the church at 
Lierre indicate other phases of Mr. George’s art and his 
range in the choice of subject. 

Within the limits of the present article it has not, unfor- 
tunately, been found possible to include any reproductions 
of Mr. George’s etchings. Although he has not recently 
produced any fresh examples, his work in this direction has 
been considerable, and is mainly contained in five volumes 
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of plates published between the years 1873 and 1884. 
Prior to these, Mr. George published a book, containing 
forty-five pen-and-ink drawings, transferred by Cowell’s 
anastatic process, of German and Swiss subjects. Subse- 
quent to the publication of these drawings, Mr. George 
was encouraged by Mr. Ruskin to follow the practice of 
etching. Here, as in the case 
of his water-colour drawings, 
we find the work of his leisure 
and holiday hours; and we 
also find the same delight in 
animated and romantic effect, 
the same interest in the as- 
sociations of historic by-way 
and building. Mr. George's 
art, whether 
architecture, 
drawing, or etching, is as 


expressed in 
water - colour 


clearly a revolt against classi- 
cism as was the literature of 
Sir Walter Scott and Victor 
Hugo. Obviously, both his 
mind and his pencil have 
sought relief from a formula 
in which an active, creative 
temper could not find idio- 
syncratic freedom and play ; 
realising, perhaps, in effect, 
that objects which evoke, 
first of all, a poetic sentiment, 
cannot be wholly negligible 
even from the point of an 
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art so essentially formalistic as that of architecture. The 
reproductions of his pen-and-ink sketches were followed, in 
1873, by his first book of etchings, chiefly of subjects on the 
Moselle. His views of ancient German towns and castles 
found a companion volume, two years later, of subjects taken 
from the Loire and the South of France, in which some of 
the chateaux are depicted from familiar positions, but here 
and there we find the artist’s individual view asserting itself. 
The tower of Agnes Sorel, at Loches, a twilight scene taken 
from one of the castle turrets, awakens the sentiment of a 
romantic spot; and the drawing of the machicolated city 


wall with its towers and ramparts, of 
Carcassonne, epitomises the fantas- 
tic spirit of ancient fortifications. 
These plates were succeeded by some 
etchings of characteristic views in 
Belgium. In the early volume of pen- 
and-ink sketches there is indicated in 
outline, as it were, the artistic promise 
which Mr. George was to fulfil later. 
The first volumes of etchings, graceful 
and delicate as they may be, are not, 
perhaps, altogether free from the quali- 
ties which distinguish the pen-and-ink 
draughtsman rather than the etcher. 
The distinction, however, between 
these early plates and his two later 
volumes, those dealing with London 
and Venice, is considerable. Here we 
find a developed mastery of the etch- 
ing métier, exercised with freedom and 
breadth, in which the value of blank 
spaces, the suggestiveness of the un- 
finished line, the gradations of biting 
in, of refroussage and ink washes, 
are all used to express a unifying 
principle, in which feeling for variety of line is wrought into 
a well-ordered and harmonious artistic effect. If space 
allowed, we would like to speak in detail of some of the 
plates which compose these two volumes. For in them, as 
in his water-colours, we find an appreciation for the handi- 
craft, for the adventitious and unpreconceived design of 
human hands, whether it be the shoring of an old bridge 
or a gas-lamp in the archway of an alley, in which artistic 
feeling is aroused, because behind these things there is 
pretty much the same symbolism that is suggested by certain 
apparently chance effects of nature. 


Exhibitions. 


HE most popular exhibition during the last few weeks 

has been the free one in the National Gallery, 

where the Salting pictures have been temporarily hung. 

The drawings left to the nation are now to be seen in the 

British Museum; and in these two places, as well as at 

South Kensington, the importance of the bequest may be 
realised. 


ESSRS, AGNEW’S exhibition of water-colours 
provided a feast of colour, Turner, as usual, 

being well represented. The Modern Society of Portrait 
Painters held its fourth levee and proved its vitality with 
works by several promising painters. ‘The Painter-Etchers 
mustered strongly in Pall Mall, and at Messrs. Connell’s 
modern etchings were to be seen also. Mr. William 
Shackleton at the Goupil Gallery showed extraordinary 
conceptions in paint and contributed to the catalogue a 
preface in explanation of his ideals. Mr. J. MacWhirter, 
R.A., and Mr. Maxwell Armfield filled the walls of the 


Leicester Gallery, while Mr. G. S. Elgood and Mr. Frank 
Dean monopolised the rooms of the Fine Art Society. 
The old Dudley Art Society showed signs of progress at 
the Alpine Club. At the Baillie Gallery the works of the 
late J. Langton Barnard were to be seen, and Messrs. 
Goupil and Co., Bedford Street, opened an exhibition of 
Japanese drawings and prints. Paintings, drawings and 
etchings by Mr. Augustus John and M. Théodore Roussel 
were at the Chenil Gallery, Chelsea. 


WO exhibitions to be open in April promise to be of 

unusual interest: the work of Mr. Alfred W. Rich 

at the Alpine Club and of Mr. W. W. Russell at the 
Goupil Gallery. 


REAT preparations are being made to ensure the 
excellence of the British Art Section in the Japanese 


Exhibition at the White City. Mr. Walter Fowler, R.B.A., 


is the Commissioner. 
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(Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. Photo. Lombardi.) 


The Consolations of an Injured Critic. 


The Death of the Virgin (upper portion). 
By Taddeo di Bartoli. 


II. 


By C. Lewis Hind. 


HE CONSIDERS THAT MIST-WREATHED MAASEYCK SHOULD 
HAVE MADE HIM A POET. 


LAUDE was better. When I entered his room, 
after an early morning stroll round the French 
Garden, I found the injured critic declaiming 

poetry. His spirits were buoyant, his fancy was on the 
wing. 

Ignoring my presence, he continued to repeat in a basso 
sing-song :— 

“QO, thou, our Athens, violet-wreathed, brilliant, most 
enviable city !” 

“That’s a magnificent line,” he said at last, “ I'm trying 
to adapt it to Maaseyck or to Bourges, or to Tours, or 
even to the Duchy of Limbourg. But I can’t. I’m no 
poet.” 

“Rest content with being a dilettante,” I remarked. 
“* Why set yourself such a formidable task ?” 

“A whim! amerewhim! O, mist-wreathed Maaseyck, 
aureoled, forgotten The Van Eycks were born at 
Maaseyck, and that hamlet, that ‘ outpost of population,’ 
on a bend of the Maas was in the Duchy of Limbourg, and 
somewhere in the Duchy the de Limbourgs were born. 
Pol de Limbourg was the eldest of three brothers ; so was 
Hubert Van Eyck. Two families of genius, living at the 
same time, each out-distancing all rivals. | World-famous 
then—world-famous now. About 1415, when Hubert Van 
Eyck was beginning that marvel of painting ‘The Adora- 
tion of the Lamb,’ Pol de Limbourg and his brothers were 
finishing their share: of the Duc de Berry’s Prayer Book. 
There’s something to think about. The Van Eycks, with 
whom, as Fromentin said, ‘art achieved perfection in a first 
effort,’ and the de Limbourgs who, in the priceless prayer-book 
known as ‘ Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry,’ set the 





* Continued from page 76. 


crown of perfection on the art of missal painting that had been 
developing for centuries. I’ve seen the ‘Trés Riches 
Heures,’ and I proclaim that it is the most beautiful book 
in the world. This week you will see photographs of that 
missal on the screen. I hunted all Paris to get them. Did 
you ever hear of Pol de Limbourg ?” 

My answer was a polite negative. 

“Pol was a genius, a realistic 
miniature, a master of the craft when most landscape work 
Asa student of the moods 


landscape-painter in 


was a mere conventional jumble. 
of nature, he was ahead of the Van Eycks. 
away from missals; they made all the art world ring with 
their altar-pieces and portraits ; they invented a new method 
of painting ; but Pol never produced an altar-piece or an 
We know little about him. He may have 


They soared 


easel picture. 





St. John in Patmos. 


(Chantilly. ) 
Missal Painting by Fouquet. 
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been born in the Maaseyck district, in that nest of 


monasteries and convents which had been nurseries of the ' 


arts and crafts for hundreds of years. In the church of 
Maaseyck they still show you two illuminated manuscripts 
done by two sisters of noble birth who, in‘ the eighth 
century, founded the convent of Eyck, where Maaseyck 
now stands. . 

“The history of missal painting in the illuminated 
manuscripts fascinates me. It was so quiet, so intimate, so 
indifferent to competition, so informed with cloistral love 
and patience; though to be sure, some of the monkish 
painters did add comments that are not always edifying. 
The paintings are as fresh and beautiful as when they were 
finished, and the covers of the books closed upon them. 
Why don’t you give up your tedious ‘Short History of the 
French People,’ and write ‘A History of Painting in 
Books,’ with illustrations in colour?” 

“ I know nothing about it.” 

“Then write a book. ‘That’s the way to learn a 
subject.” 

“T’ll see first what you have to say about Pol de 
Limbourg and ‘ The Most Beautiful Missal in the World.’” 


February. 
(Chantilly. Photo. Giraudon.) 


From the Missal Painting by Pol de Limbourg and his Brothers. 


JOURNAL. 


“Ves, of Pol, the true Father of Landscape Painting, 
and of his work hidden away on the vellum pages of a locked 
book. Come back this afternoon, and I'll read what I have 
written, or talk of what I mean to write.” 

Faith and Honour had just finished affixing the photo- 
graphs to the screen when I returned an hour before 


sundown. 

“ Don’t forget,” said Claude, “that those pictures of the 
twelve months of the year by Pol de Limbourg and his 
brothers were all finished before 1416. Pol was the genius 
of the family, and we may without doubt ascribe the 
inspiration and execution of the Months designs to him. 
But first look at those Towers against the sky, by Taddeo 
di Bartoli. Once Taddeo was a mere name to me, and his 
fresco of ‘ The Death of the Virgin’ in the Palazzo Pubblico 
at Siena, merely one of the innumerable Early Italian pictures 
that one forgets ere one tas left the building. But one day 
the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena became as significant to me 
as the Brancacci Chapel in Florence. You smile? That 
is because you don’t know. The Brancacci Chapel, that 
dim, damp, memory-haunted alcove in the Church of the 
Carmine, is the parent house, the family home, as it were, 
of Florentine art. Thither 
flocked the Florentines of the 
fifteenth century ; generations 
of them passed in slow, 
astonished procession into 
that little chapel to gaze upon 
the frescoes by Masaccio, a 
youth of magnificent promise, 
a Michael Angelo in the 
breadth and sweep of his 
design, who died at twenty- 
seven. And to the Palazzo 
Pubblico flocked the artists 
of the rival school of Siena, 
and others from distant lands 
to learn from Ambrozio 
Lorenzetti, Simone Martini, 
and Taddeo di Bartoli, whose 
works decorate the Palazzo. 
How often have I lingered 
there, roaming the rooms, 
visualising the forms of the 
artists who passed through 
those halls, their works so 
familiar, their individualities 
so shadowy. If each had 
scrawled his name upon the 
walls, what a _bede-roll it 
would make. Perhaps among 
the names we should find 
those of Hubert and Jan Van 
Eyck. ‘Taddeo’s few towers 
against the sky may have 
been the inspiration of the 
many towers that rise be- 
yond the green meadow in 
‘ The Adoration of the Lamb,’ 
and the inspiration also of the 
sun-flushed towers touched 
with the mystery of dawn, in 
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Hubert’s earlier picture ‘ The Three Maries at the Sepulchre.’ 
Perhaps Pol de Limbourg saw Taddeo’s towers: perhaps 
the memory of them lingered in his quick brain when, in 
his renderings of the Months, he placed against the blue sky 
the palaces and castles of the Duc de Berry.” 

“When was ‘ The Death of the Virgin’ painted ?” 

“In 1407. An early date, but although Taddeo, a 
pioneer in his way, emerged from the Byzantine twilight, 
his sky is still smeared with gold ; but his massive hills, the 
hills of Siena, are a new vision, and new are his towers of 
the New Jerusalem, just old Siena changed by the eye of 
faith. Did he know, I wonder, how new his vision was, for 
neither Giotto nor Duccio ever did anything quite like that ? 
Did he greet the Van Eycks and the Limbourgs in Siena 
and talk quietly to them in the old chapel of the Palazzo 
Pubblico? It mayhavebeenso. And I wonder if Taddeo 
ever made the long journey to Bourges, to the court of the 
splendid Duc de Berry, to watch Pol working on the wonder- 
ful Prayer Book. The sight of it would have astonished 
Taddeo ; but he was too set to change. To a younger man 
the brilliant Pol might have opened a new world; to see 
was to steal in those days. Plagiarism was’ a compliment, 
not an offence. 

“That Prayer Book three of us in this room have seen— 
Faith, Honour and I. We shall never forget that treasure 
in the locked silver case, behind glass doors, in the library 
of the Musée Condé at Chantilly? Breathlessly we peered 
through the glass and deciphered the title, ‘ Les Trés Riches 
Heures du Duc de Berry,’ and what a trouble we had to 
obtain permission to examine it. And do you remember 
the small room hung in grey-blue containing forty minute, 
exquisite paintings by Fouquet severed from an illuminated 
Missal? The delightful, impossible, beautiful ‘St. John in 
the Isle of Patmos’ was one of them. It was Molinos day, 
was it not? and we wrote an article connecting Pol with 
Molinos the Quietist. That was fun, wasn’t it?” 

Faith handed her brother a little sombre book. 

“Yes,” he mused, “this was what you were reading in 
the train going to Chantilly—Molinos the uietist’s 
‘Spiritual Guide which Disentangles the Soul and leads it 
to the Fruition of Inner Peace.’ That is what all good 
missalists do—pictorially. They lead you through pleasant 
paths by still waters to quiet happiness: they never affright 
you as—as Rubens does. The missalists are at peace 
with the world; Rubens exploits it.” 

“ Ah, here is the article that I wrote, pasted between the 
covers of Molinos. Good girls! Somebody once said that 
when I read my own works, my voice affects the reverential 
inflections of a clergyman reciting the Litany. [I'll repeat 
bits of the article, and I'll try to make my emotion seem 
casual. 

“Molinos framed in words the ingathering of his soul. 
Pol de Limbourg recorded in colour the harvest of his eyes. 
He seems to have reached perfection in a stride. Between 
the years 1412 and 1416, assisted by his brothers, he 
painted, decorated, and lettered this Book of Hours for the 
Duc de Berry—then finis. Before he began it—silence. 
He lives by this book—an unparalleled production. The 
Bedford Missal is amateurish beside it. 

“Into a chamber with tall windows overlooking the 
lake we were ushered, to a desk, to a seat at the desk, to 
moments of suspense, and then, with the air of a religious 





Christ in the Garden of Olives. 


From the Missal Painting by Pol de 
Limbourg and his Brothers. 


(Chantilly.) 


rite, the precious manuscript was placed before us, while the 
librarian hovered near, turning the leaves, uttering exclama- 
tions of delight. He did not leave us. None may look at 
the ‘Trés Riches Heures’ alone. For two hours we sat in 
the library of the Musée Condé poring over its beauties. 
The vellum pages are lettered and illuminated, and upon 
seventy-one of them there are pictures, each no more than 
eight inches by six. Botticelli, lingering sadly over his 
Dante illustrations, would have joyed to design the headlong 
fall of the revolting angels; those flaming wings of the 
happy souls in Paradise would have fired the pale imagina- 
tion of Burne-Jones ; that Nocturne, with the star-sown sky, 
showing Christ in the Garden of Olives might be a Whistler. 
How did he do it? Where did this man of mystery, Pol de 
Limbourg, learn his craft? By what means did he reach 
perfection in a stride? His brothers, who helped him, were 
fine artists, and so was Jean Colombe, who in 1485, sixty- 
nine years after the death of the Duc de Berry, was 
requisitioned by the Duc de Savoie to complete the ‘ Tres 
Riches Heures.’ Several of the pictures in the Missal are 
by Colombe, and, great artist though he was, it needs only 
a cursory glance to see how inferior is his work to Pol de 
Limbourg’s. 

“ But, of all the delights of this book, the pictures that 
give the clearest idea of Pol de Limbourg’s genius are his 
representations of the twelve months---naive and delightful 
landscapes. ‘This quiet medizeval artist proclaims himself 
a most faithful and loving observer of nature, and the 
incidents of rural life during the progression of the seasons — 
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(Hermitage Gallery, St. Petersburg. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


the ways of birds and bees; the lie of snow on barns and 
trees ; skaters, and women drying their skirts before fires; 
poppies that gleam in the track of the mowers; bags of 
seed in the furrows waiting for the dip of the sowers’ hands ; 
a herdsman knocking acorns from the trees for his herd to 
eat ; and in December, the kill in the open against a Bellini 
wood with the huntsmen beating the dogs off the prey. 

“ How did Pol de Limboury learn the ways of nature and 
of countrymen? The explanation, I think, is this: In the 
background of most of these pictures of the months rises, 
silhouetted against the heavens, one of the many castles 
belonging to the Duc de Berry, the red and blue-capped 
towers streaming up against the sky, Pol must have visited 
each castle in turn, and as he journeyed he noted all the 
happenings of rural France, and reproduced them lovingly 
for his patron, What an eye for truth and beauty! What 
powers of observation! What amazing skill! There it 
all is, passed on to us, quite fresh, quite lovely. 


St. Luke painting the Madonna. 
By Roger van der Weyden. 


“Truly, this missal picture-book by Pol de Limbourg is 


a place where the dead live. So is the unadorned little 
volume by Molinos, wherein he disentangles the soul and 
brings it homeward by the inward way.” 

“ There,” said Claude, when he had finished reading, 
“that is my view of Pol de Limbourg. He is without a 
peer. ‘The only missal that approaches the ‘Trés Riches 
Heures’ is the ‘ Heures de Turin,’ painted about the same 
time. It was burnt—burnt in the fire at Turin in 1903, but 
happily not before it had been reproduced in fac-simile. 
Some say that Hubert van Eyck was the author of the 
paintings in the ‘ Heures de Turin.’ I like to think that he 
was. It makes the performances of those two families of 
genius still more wonderful. O, Limbourg! O, mist- 
wreathed hamlet by the winding Maas ! 

“But you need not go all the way to Chantilly to see 
a perfect missal painting. There is one in the National 
Gallery, lent by Mr, Yates Thompson, It is a page from 








MISS HAVERFIELD 
BY T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
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the manuscript of the ‘ Faits des Romans’ by Jean Fouquet, a 
great artist, who was born at the time that Pol de Limbourg 
was painting the ‘ Trs Riches Heures,’ Fouquet’s splendid 
page, one of three that have escaped destruction, was painted 
“in 1460. It shows ‘Czsar Crossing the Rubicon,’ a peace- 
ful landscape, a blue winding river, Caesar caparisoned in 
white and gold, a herald standing in the stream announcing 
his approach, and the little army, a blue ghostly band, 
waiting to advance, their helms and armour reflecting the 
light of this missal fairy-land. It is magnificent in its 
intimate reposeful beauty, and facing it, a few feet across 
the gallery, is Rubens’ magnificent, horrible, drunken 
Silenus: one a fifteenth century master’s vision, the other 
a master’s vision of the ‘awakened’ seventeenth. Ugh! 
Would that I had been born in the fifteenth century. Would 
that I had been born earlier, when pious, pathetic, poignant 
plein-air Roger van der Weyden, Roger of the Pasture, 
made that enlarged miniature—isn’t it beautiful ?—showing 
St. Luke painting the Virgin. But we cannot escape from 
the Van Eycks. This picture of Roger’s is but a simplifi- 
cation of the landscape background of Jan van Eyck’s 
Chancellor Rollin panel in the Louvre, with its two thousand 
tiny figures crowding the river town, that you see through 
the portico, open to the sky, open to the hills. 

“ Roger, like the others, learned from the Van Eycks, and 


we learn from Roger’of the Pasture, how the patient missal 
painters worked. This is Roger’s idea of St. Luke, the 
patron saint of artists, beginning a miniature. He has 
risen from his desk in the closet, has posed his Lady in the 
large, sunny chamber, and kneeling, is making his picture, 
which afterwards will be emblazoned with gold and other 
lovelinesses. Sanctity within, and without, the wide world, 
Jan van Eyck’s wide world, simplified; Roger’s own render- 
ing of this scene in an earlier picture also simplified, the 
decorations of the chamber fewer, and the broad spaces of sky 
and river with the eternal hills beyond more childlike, as if 
he was trying to get back to the clearer, holier vision of youth. 

“So. the gate to landscape painting in pictures was 
opened, after Pol de Limbourg had flung it wide on the 
bright pages of a precious missal. And that river beyond 
the chamber may be the Maas, and somewhere, unseen, the 
waters may be feeling for their level to that nursery of the 
crafts, where the Van Eycks and the de Limbourgs first saw 
the light and watched the beauty of the world from their 
outposts by the winding waterway. O world as God once 
made it! Dreams! Dreams! such dreams should have 
made me a poet, but they have not. I falter, I stumble 
by the way. I can journey no farther than :— 

‘O mist-wreathed Maaseyck, aureoled, forgotten, unfor- 
gettable outpost. . .’” 


‘Miss Haverfield.’ 


. HE really great painters of children can be counted 

on the fingers,” says Mr, Wedmore in Some of the 
Moderns ; and, mentioning Mr. Nicholson, he refers to Jan 
Steen, Velazquez, Watteau, Chardin and Whistler. Gains- 
borough is not included among the pre-eminent few, but 


Passing 


ROFESSOR COLTON in one of his recent Academy 
lectures referred to “ this dull, indifferent England.” 
It is interesting to remember Sir Martin Conway’s 
explanation of the neglect by the public of the arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting. He thinks that the 
eight centuries of civilisation that England can look back to 
is insufficient time to build up traditions; and in order to 
improve this state of affairs he would make art education a 
part of the school curriculum. This is the view of, among 
others, Sir Charles Holroyd, who would make art a subject 
to be taken like Greek, Latin and Mathematics to qualify 
for a degree at the Universities, 


HE London County Council is doing excellent work 

in endeavouring to make the Central School of Arts 

and Crafts, Southampton Row, a centre for practical art 
knowledge. Not only by lectures and demonstrations but 
by actual studio work students are brought into touch with 


with ‘ Miss Haverfield,’ to remind us of his achievements, 
he may be put forward for a place. The picture, one of 
the gems of the Wallace Collection, is a charming realisa- 
tion of childhood’s grace. It belongs to the artist’s best 
period. 


Events. 


the essentials of sound workmanship. At present, ful! 
advantage is not taken of the ‘opportunities offered, but as 
the facilities become more widely known the various classes, 


directed by Professor Lethaby, will be better attended. 


R. WHITWORTH WALLIS has been connected 
i with the Birmingham Art Gallery for twenty-five 
years, and in a recent lecture, while reviewing the history 
of the institution under his charge, he referred to the new 
building to which the collections are to be transferred. It 
will be possible to bring out many interesting and valuable 
possessions which for lack of space are hidden in the 
present building. 


EW artists in lifetime achieve reputation so certainly 

as did the late John Macallan Swan, who died on 
To painting and sculpture alike he gave 
splendid workmanship, and _ secured 


February 14. 


inspiration and 
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The Violin Player. 
By Frans Hals. 


appreciation from those qualified to judge the higher 
impulses of art. 


SMAN HAMDY BEY, who died in February, was 

elected last year an Hon. Corresponding Member 

of the Royal Academy. In recent years his work has been 

exhibited at Burlington House and his name became known 
in ways not usually trodden by Orientals. 


USKIN Park, Denmark Hill, has been increased by 
twelve acres bought partly by local subscription. 


NTERESTING sale room prices lately have been: 
‘Mrs. Parkyns’ by Hoppner, 8,800 gs.; ‘The 
Gardens of a Palace’ and ‘ The Interior of a Palace’ by 
Pater, 2,650 gs.;.‘ What you will’ by Turner, 1,120 gs. ; 
‘Sir Thomas More and his family,’ ascribed to the Holbein 
School, 950 gs. 


“| “HE new Royal Scottish Academicians are Mr. W. S. 

MacGeorge and Mr. James Paterson. Mr. Leslie 
Thomson, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, and Mr. C. A. Shepperson 
have been elected A.R.W.S. Mr. Luke ‘Taylor, Mr. 
Nathaniel Sparks and Mr. D. Waterson are now full 
members of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


FTER several postponements the London Pageant 
will be held at the Crystal Palace in June and July 
as part of the Festival of Empire. The Exhibition of 
Pictures, under the direction of Sir E. J. Poynter, will be 
noteworthy. Another pageant of special interest will be in 
connection with the re-erection of Crosby Hall on the site 
of More’s garden in Chelsea. The work will be finished 
by July, and the pageant will epitomise the history of the 
ancient building. 


R. T. B. KENNINGTON’S ‘The Battle of Life,’ 
4 shown at the New English Art Club, 1887, was 
reproduced and used effectively in the Conservative cause 


during the recent Election. ‘The only practising artist with 
Parliamentary tendencies was Mr. Frank Newbolt, A.R.E., 
Liberal candidate for Chertsey, Surrey. Literary statesmen 
there have been, but definitely artistic ones are more rare. 


The Yerkes Collection. 


By M. H. Spielmann. 


HILE the dispersal of the great collection of the 
late Mr. Charles T. Yerkes will be a grave loss 
to the municipality of New York, to which he 

had bequeathed it, it will be a very important gain to 
American collectors, who will contend for its many master- 
pieces, we may be sure, with the full weight of loaded 
purses. 

Mr. Yerkes took an enormous pride in the formation of 
this collection, and it may be questioned whether anyone, 
even a millionaire, has ever brought together a series so 
rich—alike as to quality and numbers—in so amazingly 
short a time, unless, indeed, he bought it ready-made, ex 
bloc. But he was an in-dweller of Chicago, and had witnessed 
a good deal of the growth of that mushroom city, and he 
saw no reason why a mere collection of pictures should 
take more than a few weeks or months in reaching to the 
dignity of a hundred and fifty numbers. I saw a good deal 
of him in Paris when he was engaged upon the quest, in a 





The Lesson on the Flute. 
By David Teniers (the younger). 
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great measure under the 
tutelage of M. Jan van 
Beers, and I came to admire 
the business methods and 
quick decision of the man, 
as I appreciated his light- 
heartedness and never-failing 
courtesy. But that was 
before the days when he 
embarked on the electrifi- 
cation of our underground 
railways. When I saw him 
after that he was a wearied 
and, as it seemed to me, a 
broken and a dying man. 

It might well be thought, 
by those who know the col- 
lection, that he who could 
gather together so great a 
variety of schools as he did, 
could have no taste of his : 
own—that the man who 
loved Clouet and Hals, 
and the greater and smaller 
Dutchmen and Flemings among the Old Masters, and the 
members of the Barbizon school, with Israels and Charles 
Jacque and Troyon among the moderns, could also acquire, 
with perfect equanimity, Landseer, Monet and Bouguereau, 
Pissarro and Sisley, Leys and Knaus. Yet so it was. The 
fact is, that he was not buying for his own taste or esthetic 
pleasure, of which he had not much, and that not necessarily 
catholic ; his aim was to acquire good, if possible super- 
lative, examples of all schools, with the ultimate object of 
making them the nucleus, or else the reinforcement, of the 
American national gallery, of which, as it was at that time, 
his countrymen had little reason to be over-proud. Bearing 





Christ Driving the Traders from the Temple. 





The Frugal Meal. 
By Josef Israels. 


that motive in mind, the reader will find no matter for 
surprise in the wide catholicity of choice that prompted the 
acquisition of the treasures which, by the year 1893, amounted 
to no fewer than seven score, and probably were consider- 
ably increased. Besides these, there is the wonderful 
collection of objects of art and of Oriental carpets, to which 
attention need not at present be drawn: space is scarcely 
sufficient in which to deal with the pictures of the highest 
order. 

There are, of course, among the Old Masters, a few 
attributions which cannot easily be accepted. ‘Thus, the 
little Raphael, called ‘The Holy Family with the Sparrow’ 
(meaning, doubtless, a bull- 
finch, the symbol of sorrow), 
beautiful as it is, suggests 
rather the name of Garofalo, 
but it is easy to see that 
certain details, as well as 
elements of sentiment, to be 


Diyine Love’ in the Louvre, 
the ‘Holy Family’ in the 
Prado, the ‘Madonna dell’ 
Impannata’ in the Pitti, and 
the Canigliani picture in 
Munich, to say nothing of 
the ‘ Virgin, Christ, and St. 
John’ in the National Gal- 
lery, have suggested the 
ascription. There is a Pieter 
de Hooch and there is a 
Rembrandt which may ex- 
cusably be doubted, although 
M. Hofstede de Groot has 
accepted them on_ trust. 
On the other hand, the 
number of unchallengeable 


By Jan Steen. works of fine quality are so 


found..in the ‘ Madonna of 








many, that the Yerkes collection takes a proud position 
among the private galleries of the two continents. 

The French school is represented by only four painters. 
The ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ by Clouet, is a fine example of 
“the French Holbein,” and is from the Strawberry Hill 
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A Summer Day. 





collection, as is also the 
still more interesting portrait 
of the Duc de Bretagne, by 
Corneille de Lyons. There 
is, besides, ‘The Garden 
Party,’ which is considered 
one of the replicas (Mr. 
Yerkes thought it the origi- 
nal) of Watteau’s graceful 
little masterpiece in the 
Dulwich Gallery ; it is, pos- 
sibly, one of Pater’s able 
copies after his master. 
Boucher’s elegant ‘ Toilet of 
Venus,’ of 1742, is worthily 
characteristic, and Greuze’s 
‘Réverie ’—a décolletée little 
girl—is entirely typical of 
the don-bon charm of the 
Apostle of Prettiness. 

The main strength of the 
collection lies in the Dutch 
and Flemish masters. The 
Rembrandts_ include that 
masterpiece of illumination, 
‘Philemon and Baucis’ (to 
whom their visitor Jupiter, 
accompanied by Mercury, 
granted the boon they prayed for—that they might die 
together)—the picture painted in 1658 (194 in Smith’s 
Catalogue aisonné). The ‘ Rabbi,’ from the Demidoff 
and Leigh Court Collections, belongs to the year 1635, 
and the full ‘Jaurus de Caulery,’ an 


By Ruysdael. 


portrait of 





Environs of Ville D’Avray. 


By Corot. 
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officer, to 1632—the year 
of ‘The Anatomy Lesson,’ 
‘Coppenol,’ and the Pelli- 
corne pictures in the Wallace 
Collection. It is an admir- 
able piece of portraiture and 
of lighting, with the further 
point of interest, that the 
sitter’s will has been found, 
in which he bequeaths this 
portrait to his son. ‘The 
Raising of Lazarus’ is a 
noble thing, but it must be 
admitted that it suggests 
Lievens quite as much as 
Rembrandt. The _ three 
examples of Frans Hals are 
all of them important; the 
lozenge-shaped ‘ Violin 
Player,’ singing to the music 
of his fiddle, is the most 
brilliant, although the draw- 
ing of the nose is not irre- 
proachable. It antedates 
Hals’ “black period,” and 
is a noteworthy specimen 
of: masterly handling. ‘The landscapists are very strongly 
represented ; in the first place by that admirable but 
unaccountably unappreciated master, Antonie Waterloo— 
the inspirer of our Old Crome and the Norwich school— 
and then by his follower, Jacob van Ruysdael, by Meindert 
Hobbema, and by Van Goyen. Perhaps the finest of the 
Ruysdaels is ‘ A Summer Day,’ a delicious scene of wooded 
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View in Westphalia. 
By Hobbema. 


country, from the Schouvalow Collection, and of Hobbema, 
‘A View in Westphalia’ (Smith, 18), from the collection 
of William Wells of Redleaf. These landscapes, like 
Berchem’s ‘ Crossing the Creek,’ are intensely Dutch ; not 
until we come to Jan Both, with his ‘Sunset,’ do we see the 
strong Italian influence derived from it by the artist’s study 
of Claude Lorraine. The Van der Heyden street scene, 


near Auvers. 


The Banks of the Oise, 
By Daubigny. 
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Portrait of a Man. 
By Jean Clouet. 


‘Market Day in Rotterdam,’ with figures as usual by A. 
van de Velde, is a brilliant example of this master of 
townscape. ‘The figure-painters, too, are here at their best. 


There is unusual charm in David Teniers’ ‘ Lesson on 
the Flute’; although ‘ The 
Temptation of S:. Anthony’ 
(Smith, 500) and _ several 
others challenge comparison 
with it; and it is as difficult 
to choose between Jan Steen’s 
celebrated ‘Christ Driving 
the Traders from the Temple’ 
(Hofstede: de Groot, 62)— 
remarkable for its elaborate 
composition, brilliant execu- 
tion, and unusual size—and 
the quiet ‘Midday Siesta’ 
(H. de G., 372), which was 
last seen in England at the 
Royal Academy in 1886, 
These are representative of 
the collection, but it should 
be added that Breughel le 
Vieux, both the Ostades, 
Gerard Dou, Terburg, Metsu, 
and their compeers appear to 
great advantage. 

Among the moderns the 
principal European schools 
are included—the Dutch, 
French, Spanish, German, 
English, Austrian, Russian, 
and Italian, and, so far as my 


knowledge of the collection goes, but a single American 
picture—van Boskirk, a painter who has much in common 
with Daubigny. By the last-named master are two or three 
views of his beloved river. ‘The Banks of the Oise, near 
Auvers,’ is perhaps the tenderest and most silvery of all. 
The Corots, too, offer a remarkable and beautiful group, 
among which the ‘ Environs of Ville d’Avray,’ well known 
through the etching of it by Teyssonnitres, fascinates 
the beholder by its charm of arrangement. Sentiment 
as sincere and romantic is the note of ‘ Moonlight at 
Midnight’ by that poet of eventide, Jean Cazin—one of 
the most graceful and exquisite bits of colour that ever 
came from the artist's brush. Moreover, it leads up 
naturally to the Impressionist group, of which perhaps 
‘Highlands on the Coast’ by Monet, painted in 1884, is 
the most striking—although Mr. Yerkes, amusingly enough, 
quaintly commented that “ most of the detail is wanting in 
distinctness.” That sentence is eloquent, and needs no 
elaboration. At the head of the figure-painters stands 
Josef Israels, whose ‘ Frugal Meal’—perhaps the finest of 
his several pictures with that title—is a work of the highest 
class and of the noblest sentiment. The others include 
Bonvin, among the elder artists, and among the younger, 
Géréme, Meissonier, Détaille, Jan van Beers, and Benjamin- 
Constant — whose ‘Othello and Desdemona,’ which I 
watched him painting, gave him such a world of trouble. 

These are but a selection from the list of distinguished 
names and noteworthy performances, the return of some of 
which to Europe may be hoped for, perhaps not without 
some reason, and in spite of the curious phenomenon that 
America, caring little in reality for the finest art, rarely 
loosens her hold on what she has secured. It is the wisdom 
of the unappreciative. 


Philemon and Baucis. 


By Rembrandt. 








Laggan. 
By J. R. AitKen. 


ITUATE in the heart of the Grampians, Laggan 
S is full of picturesque beauties, and has many 
romantic associations, artistic, historic, and literary. 
Though no longer “one of the wildest and most remote 
districts in Scotland,” as in the days of the poetess Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan, and of Bonnie Prince Charlie, it is yet 
far enough from the beaten track to show itself to us very 
much as it must have been in the days of old, and as it 
revealed itself to the loving eyes of Landseer. It must have 
been dear to the Spirit that haunts our Scottish hills, else he 
had not made it so green, or watered it with so many rivers, 
or hallowed it, for all time, with the music of a poet’s name, 
the romance and tragedy 
of a “lost cause,” and the 
achievements of a great 
artistic soul. 

The priest of the parish 
had a big eye, and a lovely 
one, when he chose it for 
his realm, for twenty-two 
miles will not measure its 
length, or seventeen miles 
its breadth, and its land area 
alone is Over 230 square 
miles. The silver Spey, 
rising at a height of 1,475 
feet, threads its way through 
the neighbouring hills to the 
tiny loch of its name, and 
thence through the green 
vale of Laggan (Gaelic, 
lagan, “a small hollow”) 
for over twenty miles, till it 
passes into Kingussie, at the 
meeting of its waters with 
the Truim. This sweet- 
singing river rises 2,100 feet 
among the hills of Drum- 
ochter, and runs for over 
fifteen miles through the 
spacious parish, making 
music all the way. The 
Allt a’ Chaoil Reidhe, rising 
at 3,014 feet, flings itself, 
foaming, down the hills into 
Loch Pattack (a lovely little 
mountain loch filled with 
trout that rise quickly to 
the lure), whence, changing 
its name, but not its nature, 
it leaps for ten miles over 
rock and fall, through hill 
and valley, till it finds rest 
in the placid waters of Loch 
Laggan, at once the gem of 
the parish and the joy of 


Badenoch. From Loch Laggan, in turn, the Spean flows 
two and a half miles westward through the district, till it 
passes into Kilmonivaig, on its way to the Lochy. The 
waters of the wide parish thus run partly westward to 
Loch Linnhe and the Atlantic, partly north-eastward to the 
Moray Firth, and (most of the upper reaches of Loch Ericht 
belonging to Laggan) partly eastward to the Tay and the 
German Ocean. 

The scenery everywhere is grandly mountainous, broken 
by deep gullies and broad glens, bejewelled with countless 
lochs and tiny lochans, of the waters of which Prince 
Charles drank, and among the fastnesses whereof he found 





Looking across the Loch from above Ardverikie. 
By A. Scott Rankin. 





safe hiding after his defeat at Culloden. The late Queen 
Victoria, having stayed at Ardverikie, in the western part of 
the parish, on the shores of Loch Laggan, revelled in the 
beauty of the scene, and thus describes it with her royal pen :—- 
“Splendid ; high, bold hills, with a good deal of wood; 
glens with the Pattack, and a small waterfall ; the meadows 
here and there, with people making hay, and cottages 
sprinkled sparingly about, reminding us much of Thiiringen. 
. . . We were delighted with the scenery, which is singularly 
beautiful, wild, and romantic—with so much fine wood 
about it, which greatly enhances the beauty of a landscape.” 
The hills are all more or less broken, rugged and grand, 
some of them bare and awe-inspiring, some nicely covered, 
as to their base, with varied trees ; while the chief summits 
kiss the clouds, and carry us near the gates of heaven: 
Corryarrick (2,922 ft.), and Geal Charn (3,036 ft.), to the 
north of the Spey; Carn Liath (3,298 ft.) and Creag 
Meaghaidh (3,700 ft.) between the Spey and Loch Laggan ; 
Ben a’ Chlachair (3,569 ft.) and Ben Alder (3,757 ft.) 
between Lochs Laggan and Ericht; and Ben Udlaman 
(3,306 ft.) to the east of the narrow waters of the latter 
loch. The home of deer and grouse, the haunt of eagles’ 
wings, they are luring to the heart and lovely to the eye: 

In historic and romantic allusion, also, Laggan is rich. 
From a disastrous Council of War to a Royal supper off 
“two miserable starved Highland chickens” is far cry 
enough, surely ; yet both took place in a field in the south of 
the parish, in the heart of the Grampians. On August 27, 


1745, Sir John Cope, not knowing where to turn or what to 
do, called, in despair, a Council of War. 


It was held at 
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Loch Laggan. 
By A. Scott Rankin. 


Dalwhinnie, in front of the Manse there, and was the turning- 
point in the first part of the campaign against Prince Charlie. 
It is the business of a general to come to grips quick as he 
can with the foe, and keep in touch with him at all costs, 
on pain of shame or death; but Cope and his merry men 
preferred the open road and a hundred miles «between. 
“To Inverness !” they cried, and Malvourich lifted his head 
in the mists, and laughed, and shouted the tidings to Ben 
Alder, and Ben Alder to Corryarrick, and Corryarrick to a 
hundred other hills, till all the Grampians rocked in laughter, 
at the wisdom of Cope and his Council. At nightfall, on 
the slopes of Corryarrick, Charles heard the news, and 
hailed it with uproarious joy. Taking a cup of brandy, and 
ordering every man a glass of usquebaugh, he lifted his 
hand and drank. ‘To the health of Mr. Cope! And may 
every General in the Usurper’s service prove himself as 
much our friend as he has done!” That was in 1745, 
when another mist than that of home was hanging over the 
hills of Laggan. A “Council of War,” they called it; a 
“ Council of Fools” is the judgment of History. 

A hundred years and more pass before the Royal supper 
to which | have referred. On the night of October 8, 1861, 
two Royal souls, on their “ Third Great Expedition,” came 
over the hills and knocked at the door of Dalwhinnie Inn. 
They had come through one of the most rugged and 
picturesque parts of our Scottish Highlands, their hearts 
making music for the love that was in them, and their eyes 
looking fondly on the glory through which they rode. The 
great, silent hills lifted themselves in the twilight in vesture 
of deepest gold. The purple pageant had passed, and 
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heather, and bracken, and moss alike had turned to gold. 
The silver birches waving in the breeze had shed their fair, 
light leaves of gold, and strewn them with lavish love in the 
path of the Royal pair, and every rowan tree along the way 
gave them of its brilliant treasure. Through a maze of 
silent hills, slumbering lochs, and singing rivers they came, 
with hunger made keen by the clear, dry, bracing air, and 
entered the inn, and “ supped,” laughed the good Queen, 
“off two miserable starved Highland chickens, with only 
tea, and without any potatoes!” Lean fare enough for a 
Royal couple, to be sure, and yet the Truim, one of the 
sweetest singing rivers that wends its way to the sea, sung 
them to sleep, in the field deserted by Cope and haunted 
by the spirit of Prince Charlie. They had travelled 
incognito, our good Queen Victoria and her Royal consort 
Albert ; were in too good humour to be daunted by such 
fare; and, in after years, when their tables were richly 
spread, laughed loud and long, | ween, as the vision rose 
before them of those “two miserable starved Highland 
chickens,” that mocked their hunger in the heart of the 
Grampians. Next morning Cluny Macpherson visited 
them, kissed the hand of the Queen who- reigned in the 
place of him his ancestor, Cluny of the’45, fain had set upon 
the throne ; and laughed with them over their Royal fare. 
A fine, modern Inn now stands on the site of the old, and 
marks the progress made here, as throughout all the High- 
lands of Scotland, since those happy days Queen Victoria 
and Albert her Prince came over the golden hills. 

In literary as well as historic allusion Laggan has its 
chapter of romance. Every hill and glen, every mountain 
and strath has heard the clash of steel, has seen the flash of 
dirks, in clan feuds, and Highland quarrels, and military 


marchings. Away by the waters of Loch Ericht is Ben 
Alder, a giant indeed, and the loveliest mountain by far 
seen in the south of the parish. Its wizardry is enchanting, 
its charm immense, and its changeableness of mood and 
aspect a source of hourly wonder and enrichment. Lovers 
of Kidnapped will remember it as the scene of one of the 
most striking incidents in that story, will recall the marvellous 
chapter on “ Cluny’s Cage,” and recollect Stevenson's graphic 
description of the hunted chieftain’s hiding-place, the cooking 
of the collops, and the squeezing of the lemon, Balfour's 
delirious illness, and Alan Breck’s gambling bout with Cluny 
at “the cartes.” Here, and among the hills to the north of 
Laggan, Prince Charles long found safe hiding after his 
defeat at Culloden, and, for his part in that affair, Cluny was 
forced to seek his “cage.” Away in the north of the parish 
is Laggan Bridge and Laggan Kirk, in the centre of a fair 
green valley, with loamy soil and good farmsteads and 
prosperous looks, and with the Spey winding itself like a 
great silver ribbon among the green. Hence we had Zeffers 
trom the Mountains, by Mrs. Grant, of that ilk. She was the 
wife of the minister of the parish, and was quite a brilliant 
star in her day. Her Leffers contain some excellent 
descriptions of Highland scenery, manners, and super- 
stitions, and are full of tender and beautiful domestic 
passages of tranquil homely joy, and great black weeping 
sorrow. They were published, anonymously, in 1806, and 
rapidly passed through several editions at home and abroad, 
and remain to this day of much historical value. ‘Though 
not to be compared with the letters of several of her con- 
temporaries, Cowper’s and Shelley’s, to wit, the Letters from 
the Mountains are of much literary merit, and of much 


interest. ‘The bulk of them were written from Laggan, and 





Range oa Hills on the North Shore of Loch Laggan. 
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Loch Laggan and Ardverikie: Looking up the Loch. 


will always be dear to lovers of this Highland literary shrine. 
Sir Walter Scott fuund recorded in them much of national 
history and antiquities which might otherwise have been for- 
gotten, and, with his usual generosity, took pains to write the 
fact. Robert Louis Stevenson, also, was drawn to the treasure, 
and, in his projected History of the Highlands—alas! never 
written—gave himself pleasure in thinking of what rich 
service he would make the Zeffers of that “ delightful writer, 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan.” Though it is by her Zeffers now 


By A. Scott Rankin. 


that she is chiefly remembered, it was by her poetry that 


she first took the public eye. It is right to say, however, 
that her gift was not lyrical, and that there is more true 
poetic feeling in her prose descriptions of Nature than in her 
ambitious poetic narratives of current events. The only 
poem by which she is popularly remembered is her famous 
song, “ Oh Where, Tell me Where, is your Highland Laddie 
Gone?” Written on the Marquis of Huntley’s departure 
for the Continent with his regiment in 1799, and sung to 
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the air of “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” the song quickly 
won popular favour, and remains to this day one of the most 
popular of our Scottish songs. A presentation copy of one 
of her books was among Thackeray’s most highly prized 
literary treasures, and her works generally were much 
admired by Jeffrey, Lord Cockburn, Sir Walter Scott, 
Robert Southey, Washington Irving, Dr. “ Rab” Brown, 
and others. 

At Ardverikie House, on the south-west shore of Loch 
Laggan, Landseer was the guest of the Queen in 1847. He 
did a sketch of ‘Loch Laggan,’ and a painting of ‘ Her 
Majesty Sketching at Loch Laggan,’ both of which are in 
the Royal collection. Ardverikie, like most Highland houses 
of the time, had plain unpapered walls, and Landseer 
employed some of his spare moments, on wet days, in 
covering them with chalk drawings of deer, Highland 
scenes, etc. Says the good Queen in her Journal: “A 
comfortable shooting-lodge, with many nice rooms in it. 
Stags’ horns are placed along the outside and in the passages, 
and the walls of the drawing-room and ante-room are 
occupied with beautiful drawings of stags by Landseer.” 
One sketch of a Highland girl feeding several hinds with 
sheaves of corn is perfectly remembered by a lady who 
was often there. The sketches were on the walls of the 
drawing-room, as well as at least one other room on the 
ground floor of the house. Unfortunately, they were de- 
stroyed in the fire which laid Ardverikie a ruin in 1873. 
A beautiful new house stands in room of the old, but no 
trace of the Landseer drawings remains. Macpherson of 
Cluny informs me that there were five pictures on the walls 
of Ardverikie, viz., ‘The Stag at Bay,’ ‘The Challenge,’ 
‘The Keeper’s Daughter,’ ‘ Early Morn,’ and, he thinks, 
‘The Monarch of the Glen.’ They were coloured, as far 
as he can remember, and were in two rooms on the ground 
floor. He has just had given to him photographs of the 
four pictures first mentioned, taken by a carpenter while at 
work at Ardverikie, in 1870, from the frescoes on the walls. 
Local opinion maintains that Laggan is the scene of 
several of the most famous of Landseer’s stag-paintings, 
including ‘ The Sanctuary,’ ‘ The Challenge,’ ‘ The Combat,’ 
‘Night and Morning,’ and several others; though Loch 
Maree is held, by others, to be the scene of the first two. 
For want of a good Life of Landseer, or reliable informa- 
tion as to where the painter spent his holidays in Scotland 
in the forties and early fifties, 1 am not able, at present, to 
settle this point. ‘The Sanctuary,’ appeared in 1842, and 
‘The Challenge’ in 1844, and so, if Landseer was not at 
Laggan before 1847, these can scarcely be Laggan pictures. 


LAGGAN. 








Corrie Arder, Loch Laggan. 
By A. Scott Rankin. 


That point, however, is not yet clear, Graves’ Catalogue 
of Landseer’s Works seems to indicate that the first idea of 
“ The Challenge’ and ‘ The Stag at Bay’ came to Landseer 
at Ardverikie in 1842. ‘The Combat’ appeared in 1853. 
‘The Return of the Deer-Stalkers, in Lord Lansdowne’s 
collection, is a scene on Loch Laggan. 

All round Loch Laggan is typical Landseer scenery, 
with high broken hills, and corries, and lochans, such as 
his heart loved. At the head of the loch are the ruins of 
an old church, supposed to have been dedicated to St. 
Kenneth, ivy-covered, and holy and beautiful still. Two 
tiny islands, the Isle of Kings and the Isle of Dogs, bear 
witness still to regal days long since gone by. A mound in 
the garden of Ardverikie is said to mark the grave of Fergus 
and four other ancient Scottish kings, and there is reason to 
believe that the hills around were favourite hunting-grounds 
for many of our old Scottish kings. ‘To-day they are the 
sanctuary and heritage of thousands of red deer, and 
Edward, our King, last summer, cast on them admiring eyes. 


Common Perching Birds (Passeres) in Spring.’ 
By M. R. N. Holmer. 


With Illustrations by Augusta Cullis and Alice Holmer. 


HE bare trees which we were watching last month can 
rarely have been without feathered visitors. Gold- 
crests and tits in the pines, finches and buntings in 

the hedgerow trees, jays and magpies in the denser woods, 





and everywhere robin and wren and hedge-sparrow—-if our 
attempt to know trees in Winter leads us to recognise these 
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Great Tits and Blue Tits. 


birds only, we shall have a good stock-in-trade with which 
to follow up our profession of nature students as the Spring 
brings us éver more and more material to work upon. 
Incessant movement, attitudes showing perfect balance 
and great apparent independence of the laws of gravity, 
flitting patches of blue, green and grey—these mean tits. 
Flocks of them haunt all the 
rough-barked trees — Oak, 
Ash, Elm—the Winter 
through, and their call-note 
(much like their name, several 
times repeated and with a 
“variation”. at the end), 
keeps time with their restless 
flutterings from branch to 
branch and from tree to tree 
in search of the insects which 
bark or bud may harbour. 
The flocks are often of Great 
Tits and Blue Tits mixed, 
perhaps with an advance 
guard of Long Tails; and 
the Cole Tits and Marsh 
Tits, though less frequent 
and familiar, will soon be 
distinguished in similar 
haunts, though in smaller 
parties. All the Tits are 
small birds (the Great Tit is 
six inches long, the Cole 
four and a quarter), with 
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particularly vigorous and rapid movements, a'variation of the 


_ “Tit-tit” call, and certain broad similarities of plumage— 


white checks, a dark cap or, at least, eyebrow-line, and a dark 
collarand tie. ‘The Great and the Blue or Tom Tit give an 
effect of blue-grey in flight, the Cole and the Marsh of slate- 
grey, and the Long Tail is recognised by his tail of almost 
the same length as his body, though the two together do not 
equal his “ Great” relation’s length. The Long Tail’s colours 
are a marked departure from the tit traditions of blue and 
grey and green ; for the lower breast is of a delicate shell- 
like pink, and the sides of the back and the shoulders show 
a deeper colour which most books call “ chestnut,” but which 
is rather rose-red. For the rest, the Great Tit is nearly 
sparrow size, and has a conspicuously yellow breast with a 
wide black tie, and a strongly-marked white streak across 
his blue-grey wings; the Blue Tit is more than an inch 
smaller, and lighter coloured, his cap azure blue, and the 
dark check and breast lines are much less marked ; the Cole 
Tit is the smallest of all, and has a conspicuous white 
diamond spreading from his crown over the nape of his neck ; 
and the Marsh Tit is the most sombre, grey and black and 
white, with no tinge of blue or yellow, and he has no lower 
cheek line, so that his black cap is isolated and the 
more conspicuous— indeed, he is often called “ Blackcap.” 
The Marsh Tit’s strong call-note “ Che-che! Che-che!” is 
rather like the double squeak of a (not too unmusical) 
unoiled hinge ; in March, when you are listening for the 
Chiffchaff, you may be led into looking for him when you 
hear the Marsh Tit’s note, though once the real warbler’s 
note is heard the mistake seems unpardonable. By April 
the flocks break up, and the birds are seen in pairs; then 
the wonderful nest-building labour of the Long Tail begins, 
while the other members of the group commonly seek a 
hole or other sheltered site for their lesser labours. 
Footpaths through meadows, with a hedge and trees not 
too far off, will show all the commoner thrushes in their 
proper time—Throstle and Blackbird and Stormcock all the 





Cole Tits rooting among Roadside Leaves. 

















COMMON PERCHING BIRDS 


year round, Fieldfare and 
Redwing throughout the 
Winter, and sometimes quite 
late in the Spring—May, 
even. Any hedge will serve 
for the Throstle. and Black- 
bird, so it is easy enough 
to learn both, and thence to 
arrive at general ideas as 
to Thrush characters: large 
small birds (where the Spar- 
row (six inches long) is a 
small bird and the Rook 
(eighteen inches) is a large 
bird), the Throstle, nine 
inches long, the Blackbird 
an inch longer by reason of 
his longer tail; plumage 
brown or black, with a 
spotted breast: skulkers in 
habit, yet bold; makers of 
many noises, some most 
musical and some merely 
vociferous. The Blackbird 
is the only purely black thrush, and even here the hen-bird 
is a typical thrush, sombre sooty brown with a paler breast, 
spotted with the dark colour again, easily distinguished from 


Redwine 


(PASSERES) IN SPRING. 


Missel Thrush. 


the Throstle by her larger size and by her longer tail, 
colour, and by the ringing “ Chack ! chack ! chack !” 
call which she and her cock both use when disturbed. 


Freli¢aves. 


Throstle, Redwing, Blackbird, and Fieldfares. 
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Goldfinches in Thistle Field. 


cock and hen Throstle are very nearly alike in plumage— 


mainly olive brown above, with a light breast, spotted with 
dark brown. His song—or rather songs—continues the 
whole year, and on Summer mornings and evenings he 
never pauses. for more than a breathing space: everyone 
knows his “ Pretty Joey, pretty Joey, pretty Joey, Weet, 
weet, weet, Come along, come along, Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
do do do” group of phrases— 
Tennyson has made their very 
spirit as well as their accents 
sound in his poem. For the 
Blackbird’s still more beautiful, 
more liquid, lower-pitched song 
we may have to‘wait till the 
sunnier days in February and 
March, and he is altogether a 
more erratic songster, often end- 
ing in apparent impatience, with 
a harsh dissonance, a song which 
to that point has seemed to yield 
him the utmost satisfaction ; from 
a leisured absorption in his song 
he rushes headlong to some other 
business, in a haste too great to 
allow of an artistic finish. The 
larger Missel Thrush (eleven 
inches) is abundant in all 
wooded country and even in 
gardens, and may be seen and 
heard in all weathers, standing 
with head raised on the path, or 
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lengthways in a high hough, or flying with strong undulating 
flight from tree to tree. In flight he looks a larger bird than 
at rest—his wing-stretch must be much greater than that of 
other thrushes. He is conspicuously lighter, more yellowish, 
than the Throstle ; at rest he looks a much more bulky bird ; 
he has much more breast to display his spots on, and there 
are more of them. His song is wilder and louder than the 
Throstle’s, and even more independent of weather. The 
two Winter-visitor thrushes, the Redwing (eight and a half 
inches) and the Fieldfare (ten inches), are a smaller Throstle 
and a smaller Missel Thrush respectively: the Redwing, a 
Throstle with a dash of red at his shoulder and beneath his 
wing, the Fieldfare a darker Missel Thrush with a good 
deal of slate-grey on head and tail. Both are commonly 
met with in flocks during their stay with us, and a Fieldfare 
flock is a sheeplike one : I still see a group on a Yorkshire 
moor in late October, all beaks pointing the same way, all 
steps trending in the same direction; startled, all took 
flight, flew in a continuous ribbon with never a break to a 
smaJl group of trees, and perched there, all again facing the 
same way. Do they never have a “look-out” who looks 
the other way? The Fieldfare is especially associated in 
my mind with open moors and hedges bordering wide 
meadows ; but the little red-winged thrush I have met with 
in snowy weather close to houses, and even on a London 
omnibus route ; perhaps it is more restricted in diet, and so 
more affected by a severe season. 

The whole group of finches, and the buntings, seem 
positively to prefer hedges bordering high-roads ; here large | 
Winter flocks—of Chaffinches, Greenfinches and Yellow 
Hammers, for example—may be met with again and again 
on the same “ beat,” and paired Bullfinches and little groups 
of Goldfinches also. The Chaffinch’s sharp “ Chink! 
Chink!” draws your attention even before he becomes 
visible in flight ; the general effect is black and white, the 
colours of the tail-feathers and of the wings, where the white 
is disposed in slanting transverse bars; but many more 
colours are revealed as the cock struts in the roadway — 


Goldcrests and Common Wren. 








COMMON 


blue head, chestnut mantle, 
pink breast, greenish-yellow 
rump — it sounds as if it 
must be a gaudy dress, but 
is nothing of the sort. The 
hen is a little smaller, barely 
sparrow size, and much more 
quietly clad: her general 
colour is greenish-brown, but 
with the same striking bar- 
ring of white on black. The 
Greenfinch is much more 
dependent on the sun for 
colouring ; on a dull day he 
is a dun-coloured, sparrowish 
creature, but in the sunlight 
he becomes bright yellowish- 
green, with a long yellow 
stripe outlining grey and 
black wings. His long 
drawn-out, scratching, call 
or alarm note often attracts 
attention when otherwise his 
heavy greenish form would 
pass unnoticed amid the folli- 
age. The most handsome 
finch, the Bullfinch, fortu- 
nately affects statuesque poses in high exposed branches of 
thorn-trees, where his vivid strawberry-coloured chest and 
dark head harmonise well with deep red berries and bare 
black branches ; as he spreads his wings and dives at the 
disturbance you make, you see the equally strong contrasts 
of his back plumage—grey back, white rump, black tail and 
wings, the latter crossed with white. The Goldfinch, almost 
equally vivid, may be met with visiting thistle-heads by the 
hedgeside ; a bird of smaller size than the other finches— 
5i as against their 6 to 6} inches—and of dainty form and 
colouring ; the sharp beak outlined with black feathers, then 
a deep crimson forehead and chin, then a black cap and 
collar, leaving a white cheek ; the back chestnut and the 
breast white, wings and tail black with white streaks and 
spots, and—most vivid of all—a broad gold band from the 
black shoulder stretching back along the wing almost to the 
level of the rump. The Goldfinch is generous in the display 
of this beauty. I have seen a thistle field thronged with 
the gay creatures, nearly all swaying on the broad heads 
with wings partly outspread—fans of jet and gold. The 
Linnet, near ally of the finches, and—so the books assure 
us— too common to need description,” is a somewhat 
discouraging bird for beginners. Look suspiciously at slim 
sparrowish creatures with white streaks along—not across— 
the wing, and some day you will be rewarded by seeing one 
with a strawberry or lemon-coloured breast, and will kngw 
the male Linnet, and ever after realise both him and his 
mate by form and voice, as well as the characteristic 
white line. 

Everywhere along the roadside hedgerow as you hunt 
for finches, the softer-billed Robins and Dunnocks will gain 
your attention; the Robin deliberately seeks it; do you 
ignore him he will demand it songfully, or by one of his 
many call-notes, and then turn solemnly round to display 
his beauties to you from every point of view. For reward, 
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Magpies and Nest, and Jay. 


you will find that your idea of -‘red and brown” was very 
vague knowledge ; olive-green, ash-grey, snow-white —these, 
as well as the characteristic red, are the Robin’s colours. 
The Dunnock—Hedge Sparrow, or Hedge Accentor—was 
long seriously reputed the Robin’s mate, though “ Jenny 
Wren” may have been a jest only: the little brown stealthy 
creature, with ash-grey head and mantle and quiet manners, 
may seem devoid of even cousinly likeness ; but a back view 
shows considerable similarity of form, and certain “ family 
tricks” of wing shuffling and tail jerking. Not that the 
relationship is a close one, as birds go, although they are all 
very near relations. ‘The young of Robin and Dunnock 
broods are much alike: speckly round-eyed creatures, like 
diminutive thrushes. As for Jenny Wren herself, you 
cannot ignore her whether it is Spring or Winter : ringing 
cry, “ brazen-throated” song, abruptly closed, jerky hop- 
pings and flittings of a tiny nut-brown person with an 
absurd tip-tilted tail—there is none like her. But beware! 
—she can creep quietly round a tree with her tail down, 
and a not too careless observer has been thus misled into 
hopes of a new Tree Creeper. 

For that still smaller wren-—wren-like only in small 
rounded form and jerky rapid movement—the Goldcrest, 
groups of Conifers, Spruce Fir and Scotch Pine, will be 
your best resort. The tiny creature seems secure in its 
minute size (three and three-quarter inches) and sober olive- 
green colouring, and flits from bough to bough, and from 
side to side, sometimes almost brushing your face as it 
drops low, sometimes making a skip—a somersault, almost— 
in mid-air. The olive-green plumage is sharply contrasted 
with the yellow crest, which is further thrown up by a black 
eyebrow, and the wings are lightened by streaks of white, 
almost resembling the W of the “ white-letter” butterflies. 
This smallest of British birds has a note so tiny that it 
seems almost like the far-away squeaking of a mouse: yet it 
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carries farther than seems reasonable, and may be heard in 


the stillness of a pine wood when the Goldcrest is high . 


overhead. 

In thick coppices and woods of mixed trees, the harsh 
angry call of Jay or Magpie will be heard more and more 
as Spring ripens ; their nesting and breeding operations are 
so often varied by marauding expeditions that their neigh- 
bourhood is in a constant state of disturbance. In flight 
both show as large black-and-white birds, well over a foot 
in length, but the Magpie (eighteen inches) is readily dis- 
tinguished by its tail, which alone is ten inches in length. 
The Magpie’s black is really rainbow hued, the iridescence 
of the wings and tail having all the colour and sheen of 
tarnished metal, and his white shoulders and breast are 
snowy, so that, bad character though he is, he is a most 


Decorative 


T would be a matter for serious regret if the develop- 
ment of fireproof construction in domestic architec- 
ture were ever to lead to the abandonment of wood- 

The use of 


| 


work as a decorative feature of the house. 


wood, both for structural and ornamental purposes, has the 
sanction of an antiquity too remote to be estimated, for it 
dates back to those periods of human history when the 
shelter of a cave or of a tent of skins was first exchanged 
for that of a hut built of logs and thatched with leaves. 
In times comparatively recent—though even these are 


* “ Modern Domestic Decoration” series. Continued from page 96. 


Hall and Staircase, 


**Woodlea,” Woldingham. 
By G. L. Sutcliffe, F.R.1.B.A. 
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beautiful bird. The Jay’s black and white is mainly in tail 
and wings, while breast and back are chestnut or brown ; 
but the most striking features are the black and white crest, 
the black moustache, throwing the blue eyes into strong 
relief, and the chequered blue and white and black covert 
feathers at the shoulder. The remainder of the common 
British corvine birds—Rook, Crow, Jackdaw, and Starling— 
are perhaps too well known to call for more than mention 
here, and would take us from the woodlands to the ploughed 
fields, and, indeed, even into the towns, where the Starling, 
in particular, can be studied at ease. But it is more 
especially the smaller resident perching birds that should be 
recognised and fixed in mind now, lest the flocking migrants 
of later Spring should combine with the leafing of the trees 
to make the task of identification too difficult. 


Woodwork.’ 


historically remote enough—wood construction became so 
elaborate and so artistically complete that it was able to 
impose its characteristics upon the style of the stone build- 
ings which were erected by highly-civilised nations. The 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and many of the Eastern 
races, simply translated into stone the structural forms to 
which they had become accustomed in the woodwork that 
had been handed down to them from previous generations. 

Even when stone building acquired, with the lapse of 
centuries, its own specifically structural character, wood still 
played a part of the greatest importance in architecture, and 
was used with admirable artistic effect for many indispen- 
sable purposes. The noble 
roofs designed by medizval 
architects, the splendid stair- 
cases and panelled rooms in 
the Elizabethan houses, the 
wood-carvings of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, all show a thorough 
appreciation of the decora- 
tive value of the material 
and of its wonderful adap- 
tability. Fortunately, this 
appreciation is still active ; 
it influences the effort of the 
modern designer, and it 
affects quite perceptibly the 
point of view of those people 
of taste who are making de- 
mands upon the designer’s 
skill. 

Indeed, there is at the 
present moment as much 
judicious ingenuity being 
displayed in the treatment 
of decorative woodwork 
as there ever was in those 
days when wood was an 
actual necessity in building 





DECORATIVE WOODWORK. 


Drawing Room. 


By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. 





Library in Cleveland Row, Westminster. 
By Morris and Co. 
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Panelled Room. 


construction rather than an ornamental accessory. Although 
it is possible to build houses now with scarcely a piece of 
wood in them, we have not lost respect for ancient tradition, 
and we certainly do not neglect a material which has a 
singularly wide range of artistic possibilities. Our tendency 


is more in the direction of a reversion to the architectural 
custom of other days than towards the development of a 


Approach to Dining Room, ‘ Welburn 
Hall,” Yorks. 


By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. 


new style ; and this reversion 
is productive of so much that 
is picturesque and interest- 
ing that we can easily forgive 
the inclination it implies to 
study what has been done in 
the past rather than what 
might be done in the future. 

Some idea of the variety 
of design which is possible 
in wood construction and 
decoration can be obtained 
from the accompanying illus- 
trations. They show well 
the manner in which the 
modern architect uses the 
material, and how he profits 
by his knowledge of the 
methods of his predecessors ; 
and they show, too, how 
much the attractiveness and 
comfort of the ordinary dwel- 
ling-house can be increased 
by semi-structural additions 
which offer opportunities for 
effective arrangement. For instance, the staircase designed 
in the studios of Messrs. Liberty and Co. is an excellent piece 
of practical work which has the merit of being free from any 
hint of affectation. Its vigorous simplicity can be com- 
mended, and its picturesqueness certainly claims admiration. 
There is a similar vigour in the design for the room for 
which the same firm is responsible, though in this case 


By Liberty and Co. 


Fireplace and Surroundings, Dining 
Room, Thorpe Underwood. 


By W. H. Brierley, F.R.1.B.A. 
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there is more elaboration of 
detail and more deliberate 
seeking after completeness 
of general effect ; in neither 
instance is there anything 
but a strictly legitimate appli- 
cation of the material to 
architectural purposes. 

Simplicity, again, is the 
dominant note in the two 
reproductions of Mr. G. L. 
Sutcliffe’s work—a simplicity 
that approaches severity. 
The severity of his treatment 
of the hall at “ Birchwood,” 
Byfleet, has not, however, 
been carried too far; there 
is considerable breadth in 
his management of the main 
facts of his design, and there 
is acceptable richness in his 
handling of the details of 
the woodwork he has intro- 
duced. The proportions of 
the panelling particularly, 
both in this house and in 
the other one illustrated— 
“ Woodlea,” Woldingham—are excellently considered, and 
rightly adjusted. 

Mr. W. H. Brierley’s manner of treating panelling, as 
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Hall, ‘‘ Birchwood,” Byfieet. 
By G. L. Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A. 


exemplified in the passage at “ Welburn Hall,” and in the 
drawing-room of his own house, is more emphatic and more 
definite in its assertion of the constructional lines of the 





Heraldic Panel for Overmantel: Oak. 
By the School of Art Wood-carving. 


Staircase. 


By Liberty and Co. 
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framing. He aims at stronger 
light and shade, though he does 
not forget that, in view of the 
purpose of panelling as a wall 
covering, it is mecessary to 
avoid any undue breaking up 
of the plain surface, and that 
even in elaborate woodwork a 
due amount of reticence is 
desirable. How well this sense 
of restraint serves him when 
he is planning the more elabo- 
rate kinds of decoration in 
woodwork is even better shown 
in his mantelpiece at “ Thorpe 
Underwood,” a good design 
consistently carried out. 
The illustration of a library- 
fitting constructed by Messrs. 
Morris and Co., in a house at 
Westminster, is interesting as 
an example of the way in 
which utility can be combined 
with decorative effect. The 
glazed cupboards necessary for 
the protection of valued books 
from London dust are cleverly 
used as the salient facts of a 
well-contrived design, and give 
to it a characteristic air of fitness. The remaining illustra- 
tions are chosen from the work that is being done by the 
School of Wood-carving, at South Kensington, to keep 
alive the tradition established many generations ago by a 


Notes on Books. 


In an elaborate title Mr. Richard G. Hatton explains the scope of a 
useful volume : “The Craftsman’s Plant Book, or figures of 
plants, selected from the Herbals of the 16th Century, and exhibiting 
the finest examples of plant-drawing found in those rare works, whether 
executed in woodcuts. or in copperplate engravings, arranged for the 
use of the decorator with supplementary illustrations and some remarks 
on the use of plant form in design ” (Chapman & Hall, 25s.). With such 
an introduction the reader knows what to expect. The reproductions 
show some of the work which was done in the past to bring the details 
of nature into use for artistic purposes, and at the present day, when the 
minute study of the vegetable kingdom is so identified with the work 
of designers, the book is invaluable. A great deal of care has been 
exercised in selection and presentation. 


The capable monograph on James Ward, R.A., by C. Reginald 
Grundy (Otto, 7s. 6¢.) is well equipped with illustrations, those in 
colours being remarkably good. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin’s *‘ International Art Series” (5s. each) consists 
so far of four monographs on artists: Auguste Rodin, by Gustave 
Kahn ; EB. M. Degas, by Georges Grappe ; Eugéne Delacroix, by 
Camille Mauclair; and Fritz Boehle, by Rudolf Klein. There is 
aiso a companion work, The Great English Masters, by Fritz 
Stahl, being a record of the Berlin Exhibition in 1908. The illustra- 


Strapwork Panels for Room Decoration. 


By the School of Art Wood-carving. 


number of able artists in this country and abroad. Wood- 
carving is to be counted among the most important of the 
devices at the disposal of the decorator, and it has a long 
and honourable history. Its claims cannot be disputed. 


tions and text are well printed (in Leipsic). Little known in this 
country, the work of Boehle is an interesting feature of the series. 


Manuscript and Inscription Letters, by Edward Johnston, 
with examples by the author and A. E. R. Gill, is a portfolio supple- 
mentary to the book on the subject in the admirable series edited by 
Mr. Lethaby, but complete in itself as a set of plates useful to those 
who write manuscript books (John Hogg, 3s. 6¢.). 


An interesting and well-produced booklet records the strange story 
of the Dunmow Flitch (D. Carter, Dunmow, 2s.). It is the work 
of Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott. 


Following the monograph on Jacques Callot, in the ‘‘ Meister der 
Graphik ” series, comes a volume by Dr. Max Geisburg on the Early 
German Engravers— often unnamed or only partially, as the Meister E.S. 
—whose work is so important in the history of art. The book is well 
illustrated (Klinkhardt & Biermann, Leipsic, 16 marks). From the 
same publishers comes an illustrated History of Jewellery, by Dr. E. 
Bassermann-Jordan (§ marks.) Neither book is translated. 


A welcome may be given to The Thrush, a shilling monthly in 
which is published original poetry and essays (Chapman & Hall). 


The presentation plate of The Art Union of London is a very good 
reproduction in colours of the landscape picture by Mr. Alfred Parsons 
in the Tate Gallery. 


Constable’s Sketches (Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.) is an excel- 
lent series of reproductions, well printed and mounted on green paper. 
Introduction by Sir James D. Linton. 
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Gruyeres. 





By Sir Martin Conway. 


wayfarer of former generations, whose habits and 
resorts were very different from his. Prehistoric 
wandering tribes, Roman legionaries, invading barbarians, 
medizval pilgrims, bishops and abbots going Romewards 
for confirmation in their benefices, finally, the rich makers 
of the “grand tour,” have all in their different days passed 
along the great highways of central Europe between north 
and south. Till the coming of the railroads they had to 
traverse all the various stages of their way at the same rate. 
Each night had to be passed at some inn about an equal 
distance from the last. They could not be, as we are, 
whisked at a great pace over long intervening stretches 
and then dropped at some destination. They had to make 
acquaintance with all the regions passed through. The plain, 
like the hill country, had to be slowly traversed. They had 
to go as quietly through the villages as through the citfes. 
They had to come in contact with the people and the 
administrative authorities of each county passed through. 
Thus the old travellers saw much that we miss. What 
do we know of the country along the line of railroad? We 
enter a train at Calais and we get out of it at Berne or even 
Grindelwald. What sense do we thereby receive of the 
transit across plains, the harder ascent of hill-slopes by 
zig-zag roads, the penetration with difficulty through moun- 


May, Irg1o. 


2 | ‘HE modern Swiss tourist is the successor of many a 


The Chateau, Gruyéres. 
By A. R. Quinton. 


tain country, and so forth? Nothing at all. The hills are 


pierced by tunnels, the crooked ways are made straight, and 
the traveller, perhaps asleep in his bunk, knows nothing of 
these difficulties overcome once for all. He has merely the 
uniform sensation of railway travel, and then he is suddenly 
turned out into a new world for which the intervening road 
traversed has by no means prepared him. London—-train— 
Switzerland. London—train— Spain. London — train-—— 
Constantinople. In every case the intervening link is the 
same ; the new world is just a suburb of the old, with more 
or less of train sandwiched in between. Well! the motor 
and perhaps presently the flying engine are going to change 
all this, and we shall again be able to learn something as 
we go of the country passed through between one place and 
the next. 

All this is merely preliminary to the simple statement, 
that in the old days travellers to the Alps did not suddenly 
jump into the midst of them, as we do, but had to toil 
through the outlying parts of Switzerland to arrive at the 
greater hills. Any map of Switzerland, however small, will 
show the reader how, on the west of the country, lies the 
great chain of the Jura b+tween it and France; how, east 
of this chain, there is a fairly broad belt of relatively low- 
lying ground, before, yet further east, you come to the 
massive obstruction of the Bernese Oberland. It is this 
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low-lying.strip of country with which we are here concerned. 
It stretches all the way from the Rhine, between 


Schaffhausen and Basle (at the top of the map), down ' 


leftwards through Aarau and Soleure, through Bienne and 
Berne, through Neuchatel and.its lake, and through Fribourg, 
to the Lake of Geneva and the Rhone (away down at the 
bottom left corner of the map). It is, in fact, a kind of 
green bend sinister across north-west Switzerland. 

Now all this part of the country is practically un- 
visited by the mass of modern tourists. I have just had 
powerful proof that this is so. To refresh my memory I 
have referred to all the Swiss guide-books in my library 
—guide-books in English, French, and German. The 
information they give about this region is of the scantiest, 
obviously because the persons for. whom they are written 
are not interested in these parts. Yet, in fact, this is the 
real Switzerland of the past—the great historic region. 
Here were fought the battles of Granson and Morat. This 
was the nursery of the Swiss people. Here are the ancient 
cities, here the eld roads. The men of the early iron age 
who lived in pile-dwellings on the margin of the lake of 
Neuchatel open the story of a rising civilisation in western 
Europe. Along the great ancient route, which led from 
Basle to Vevay and on upthe Rhone valley to Martigny, and 
so over the Great St. Bernard to Aosta, Lombardy, and Rome 
—along this route are scattered a number of remarkable old 
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towns, still fortunately retaining much of their history visible 
in their existing monuments. Chillon itself stands where 
it does to guard the exit of this road to thé Lake of Geneva. 
Fribourg, Morat, Soleure are all stages of the way. A 
lover of this part could scarcely employ a summer holiday 
better than in cycling over this old road and tracing the 
footsteps of bygone folks still visible along it. 

Again, this is one of the most charming districts for 
domestic landscape to be found in Europe outside of 
England. I have called it a low-lying country, and so it is 
compared with the Oberland and the great backbone of the 
Alps ; but actually it stands at a high average level, and its 
hills and valleys are higher than those of Scotland. It is a 
rich country, a land of many waters, not murky, like glacier 
torrents, but crystal clear, flowing fast between grassy banks 
and overshadowing trees ; or tumbling headlong with white 
spume in wooded glades ; or rushing past villages of quaint 
houses and under ancient walls and bridges. It is a country 
of fertile meadows and corn-lands, of fine timber, and great 
human activity, where village succeeds village and all the 
open land is dotted with prosperous farmsteads. And every- 
where the water-mills turn round and saw the wood, which 
the hill forests yield in successive crops, carefully tended. 
The fires that warm the houses in winter are of wood, 
and so are the houses themselves, raised in a local style of 
architecture of much merit, till in recent years the old 

















The Church of St. Theodore. 
By A. R. Quinton. 
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traditions have grown weak and modern practical com- 
mercialism has tended to supersede them. Yet every- 
where are the signs of ancient habitation, so that no 
one can pass by and not feel himself to be in an ancient 
place, the home of the successors of countless genera- 
tions. -Roman, Burgundian, Savoyard, and all the rest 
have left their traces behind, which all can see who look 
for them. 

Surely amongst the tide of tourists who annually flow 
through this region along the railway, like water through a 
pipe, there must be some intelligent persons to whom, as 
they look out of window, the idea will come that it is rather 
a pity to rush by this interesting land in wild haste to reach 
some crowded mountain hotel, where life is perhaps hardly 
lived on a very high plane. Here, indeed, in this green 
region, are no elaborate hostelries, no fashionable or quasi- 
semi-fashionable crowds, no entertainments, no thronged 
tables d’hote. The visitor must bring his intelligence inside 
his own head, his own power of being interested must 
animate the day, his own knowledge of the past must fill 
the monuments of the past with charm. No one for whom 
all old things together are just a lot of “old-world” stuff 
(hateful phrase of the ignorant mouth), can open the lock 
of this door of pleasure. But among the mass of semi- 
educated folk now turned out by our schools there must 
be a percentage with ideals above the mere attainment of 


The Village of Gruyéres. 
By A. R. Quinton. 


pleasure by the chitter-chatter of social communism with 
the casual hotel crowd. 

The little town of Gruyéres, illustrated in the accompany- 
ing reproductions, is just a specimen of what awaits the 
leisurely tourist in the north-western part of Switzerland, 
It lacks, of course, the elaborate glory of the great cities 
of Italy, but it possesses in a high degree the element of 
picturesqueness. Its wide middle street or market-place 
with the fountain in front, the broad-eaved houses on either 
hand, the élimbing street, the steep-roofed chapel, the great 
old castle above all, punctuated with its cone-roofed tower, 
all these elements unite to form a charming whole, alike 
whether seen from within or from afar off across the green 
fields where the cattle pasture on the lush grass. 

Everyone knows the name of the place, because everyone 
has heard of Gruyére cheese, not that the cheese that goes 
by that name is all made at Gruyéres; it has become the 
name of a kind. All the country about is rich in cattle, and 
the cow-bells can be heard at every hour of the day. This 
is no modern industry, but evidently as old as the castle of 
Gruyéres itself. It what year or series of years that castle 
was built I have been unable to discover, but doubtless the 
old parts of it saw the thirteenth century and sheltered the 
Counts of Gruyéres in the feudal days. They were sovereign 
lords of the district, generation after generation, but as 
times changed and the middle class grew in wealth and 
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intelligence, the Counts grew poor and out-of-date, and 
finally in mid sixteenth century bankruptcy overwhelmed 
them, and their lordship was sold to the sovereign city of 
Berne. I suppose the castle was used for some kind of 
military or administrative purposes for a while, but little 
money would be spent upon it for repairs and it descended 
steadily in the social scale. Of late, however, it has come 
to better days. A private gentleman was permitted to 
purchase it. He has put its roofs and windows, its floors 
and doors into order; he has shut out the weather and 





House of Chalamala, the Jester. 
By A. R. Quinton. 


made it again comfortable as an abode, and he has gathered 
furniture and other treasures within it, which the visitor, at 


suitable hours, is permitted to see. ‘Thus one more ancient 
monument is saved to carry on the memory of bygone ways 
of life to a yet distant period in the unknown future. 

But Gruyéres, though some claim it as the most 
picturesque small town of this district, is, as I have said, 
only a type of many other charming places hereabouts. 
Fribourg and all its neighbours, are well worth a visit. If the 
home-staying traveller, who prefers to journey in the pages 
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of a book, wants to know what this part of Switzerland 
produced, let him go to the British Museum and ask for the 
bound volumes of a periodical called Fribourg Artistique. It 
was a revelation to me when I chanced upon it. No county 
of England could produce a work to rival it. Here we see 
not merely the buildings of an artistic past, but such a mass 
of beautiful fittings of every kind—doors, windows, iron- 
work, wood carving, tapestries, furniture, stalls, decorated 
house-fronts, pieces of plate, armour, beautiful things of all 
kinds, and all in their day made for use by the ordinary 
workmen of the locality, and made with a sense of honest 
workmanship and a feeling for good taste, so that they have 
not merely survived, but have endured to be a delight and 
subject of envy to all who can appreciate what is really good. 

These things, I am thankful to say, are not all gathered 
into museums, but remain for the most part in the places 
for which they were made, and where they tell their story 


and produce the effect they were intended to produce. Alas! 
the modern museum is perhaps the final condemnation of 
our own day. In how few countries can we trust the 
treasures of the past to remain out of museums. The modern 
world overthrows its Crosby Halls and passes its obliterating 
plane over whatever stands upon the earth in the way of its 
noisy and unlovely “ progress.” Museums, an evil in them- 
selves, are like the boats into which the crew of a sinking 
ship hasten with such treasures as they can gather together 
and transport with them. Thus the ship of the past founders 
in the ocean of Time, and only here and there a fragment 
of what men made for glory and for love is rescued to 
be put in some glass case, ticketed and labelled, and for a 
little longer preserved like a scientific specimen, for the few 
to love, the very few to love and understand, and the great 
mass to regard as “ old-world” stuff, dull, uninteresting, and 
to be escaped from as soon as possible. 


Hoppner.’ 


“ AIT till thou hast been dead a hundred year,” 
\) \) wrote ‘Peter Pindar’ in his well-known lines 
about “Red-nosed Wilson,” and “ immortal 

praises thou shalt find.” John Hoppner died on January 23, 
1810, and, as though to celebrate the centenary of the 
event, there appeared shortly before the handsome folio 
under notice. Mr, William McKay and Mr, W, Roberts 
individually and as collaborators are cordially to be con- 
gratulated on the production of a most valuable work. 
They aim less at “immortal praises” than at providing 
Hoppner-collectors, students and enthusiasts, present and 
future, with a storehouse of facts. Successful as was 
Hoppner in his lifetime, highly accounted as during the 
last couple of decades he has again become, no serious 
attempt had till now been made to sift and bring together 
all the available evidence relative to his career and, more 
particularly, his pictufes. Allan Cunningham’s brief and 
inaccurate “ Life” appeared in 1830, and in 1905 there was 
published an acceptable little volume by Mr. H. P. K. 
Skipton. The present work, however, entirely supersedes 
any earlier one on the same theme. The Introduction is 
for the most part biographical. In an unaffected and logical 
way the story of Hoppner’s career is related, partly from 
authentic sources not before drawn upon. The authors 


* John Hoppner, R.A. By William McKay and W. Roberts. (P. and D. 


Colnaghi and George Bell and Sons. £5 55.) 


An Interesting 


Holy Family,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and ‘Woman 
Pumping,’ by N. Maes, the original of which was lent by 


N Gallery V of the “Old Masters” Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy recently closed, was a picture (No. 
170), ‘ The British Institution in 1829,’ by an unknown 
painter, lent by Captain Heywood-Lonsdale. This picture 
(of which a reproduction is given here) may be, as stated 
in the catalogue, and probably is by J. Scarlett Davies. 
The catalogue mentions two pictures which were 
exhibited at the British Institution in 1829, namely, ‘ The 


wisely eschew closely-reasoned criticism or no less closely- 
reasoned appreciation, such as we would expect from 
Sir Walter Armstrong, Mr. Charles Ricketts, or Professor 
Holmes. By far the greater part of the book is given to 
the Catalogue Raisonné, wherein all the traceable works 
of Hoppner are arranged alphabetically. Allowing for the 
fact that Mr. Roberts had not available a set of Diaries, as 
in the case of ‘Romney, the mass of information marshalled 
from innumerable sources is no less astonishing than valu- 
able. Each entry consists, so far as possible, of a brief 
biography of the sitter, a description of the picture, a record 
of engravings, and particulars of exhibition, change of 
ownership, and so on. Only those who have essayed such 
an onerous task have any idea of the labour, the difficulties 
involved. More need not be said than that this Catalogue 
Raisonné could hardly have been better done in the 
circumstances. It is worthy of note that Hoppner’s portrait, 
‘Mrs, Siddons,’ which occurred for sale at Christie’s last 
year, and was afterwards exhibited at the Shepherd Gallery 
(ArT JOURNAL, 1910, p. 9), appeared too late for inclusion 
in the Catalogue. One extremely useful addition might 
even now be made—an Index of Owners, past and present. 
The 64 full-page illustrations are representative, and in 
themselves excellent; but a greater proportion of men’s 
portraits should have been reproduced, as, too, at least one 
of the little-known landscapes by Hoppner. 


Picture. 


Lord Swaythling to the recent exhibition. The Maes 
picture was at the time of its exhibition at the British 
Institution, in the possession of Mr, T, Hamlet, having 
previously been in the Bernal collection, and subsequently 
in the possession of C. R. Leslie, R.A., and Adrian Hope, 
from which collection it was sold in 1894. But besides the 
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two pictures identified in the catalogue, there are six or eight 
others which can be recognised, and some particulars may 
be of interest. : 

First and foremost, there are the two fine Vandycks, 
‘Full length portraits of an elderly Gentleman, and of an 
elderly Lady,’ lent by the Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, M.P., to 
the British Institution in 1829, which were sold amongst the 
“ Peel Heirlooms” at Messrs. Robinson and Fisher’s rooms 
in 1900 for £24,250. They were subsequently purchased 
from Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons for the Kaiser- 
Friederich Museum, Berlin, where they now are. The 
portraits are probably those of Senator Guistiniani and 
his wife. 

Then there is the ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ (dated 1666) by 
Rembrandt, lent in 1829 by N. W. Ridley Colborne, M.P., 
which was bequeathed by Lord Colborne to the National 
Gallery in 1854; there is also another picture, now in the’ 
National Gallery, namely, Gainsborough’s ‘The Market 
Cart,’ which was presented by the Governors of the British 
Institution. 

The Cuyp ‘ Cattle on the banks of a river’ must be the 
one lent by Sir Simon H. Clarke, Bart., though there were 
three or four other pictures of a similar nature by this artist 
in the Exhibition of that year. This picture is described 


(By permission of Captain Heywood-Lonsdale.) 
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in Smith’s: Catalogue Raisonné, Part V, page 304, under 
No. 70. It was sold: in Sir Simon Clarke’s sale in 
1840, when it was bought by the dealer Artaria for Sir 
Samuel Scott, Bart. Dr. De Groot, in his new edition of 
Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, has evidently made a mistake 
in Vol. II, page 110, where under No. 367 of Cuyp’s 
paintings, he includes as one picture the two described in 
Smith’s Catalogue (old edition) as Nos. 21 and 70. The 
picture he describes he states is now in the Weber 
collection, Hamburg, but this is evidently not the one 
then owned by Sir Simon Clarke, Bart., and described 
by Smith under No. 70, and Supplement (page 651), No. 9. 

Then there is the Murillo ‘St. John and the Lamb,’ 
lent by Earl Grosvenor, which is at Grosvénor House, and 
a Canaletto, ‘ View of the Doge’s Palace,’ from the collection 
of the Hon. G. Agar Ellis, M.P. 

‘A Shepherd with a lamb,’ by Spagnoletto, lent (as was 
the Maes) by Mr. Ridley Colborne, and a ‘ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,’ which must be the picture lent by Mr. H. 
Howard, completes the list. Strangely enough, the name of 
the artist of this last named picture is not given in the 
British Institution Catalogue of 1829, but the composition 
seems familiar, and rather suggests the school of Paul 


Veronese. 
vie a 


The British Institution, Pall Mall, 189. 
By J. Scarlett Davies. 
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(Academy, Florence. Photo. Alinari.) 


The Flight into Egypt. 


From the predella to The Adoration of the Magi. 
By Gentile da Fabriano. 


The Consolations of an Injured Critic.—IIl.’ 
. By C. Lewis Hind. 


He RECALLS THE BEGINNING OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
AND EXTOLs A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MASTERPIECE, 


photographs upon the screen—dquaint, early land- 

scapes. “ And what have we here ?—a painting, a 
study in tone—drawing a little wobbly, clouds somewhat 
cotton-woolly, sand rather soapy, but really not bad. It 
has feeling, and Why, it’s signed C. W. S.” 

Claude Williamson Shaw threw the coverlet over the 
canvas. 

“Tt’s not for exhibition. I did it when I was in 
Holland. One can’t help trying to paint landscape 
subjects in Holland—land of moist and shimmering 
distances, where Vermeer of Delft brought light magically 
into rooms, and where those modern masters of atmo- 
sphere and aérial loveliness, Jacob Maris, Mauve, and 
Weissenbruch refused to exchange the dream for the 
business.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“* Merely that in the old days, before the splendour of 
Titian and the magnificence of Rubens, landscape was 
almost always merely an accessory in a picture, a thing of 
small account, done for joy, glimpses of sun-diffused 
pastures where it is always afternoon, seen through the 
windows of primitive pictures. Memlinc and Roger of the 
Pasture loved to paint little lakes, winding roads, meadows 
and blue-topped towers, in their ‘make-believe’ light as 
Ruskin called it—lights of pearl not of lime. How 
beautifully Ruskin wrote on the Masters of Peace who 
painted the day of Paradise. Sometimes they attempted 
real landscapes, but that was only because such themes as 
‘ The Flight into Egypt’ demanded a landscape treatment. 
Even then they kept their dream, their vision of a clear and 
sunny Paradise untroubled by anxiety or weather. 

“The change began when Titian strode into the arena 
and painted four mighty business-like pastorals. Then the 


s \ H! landscapes,” said I, looking at the upper row of 





* Continued from page 109. 


doors of landscape painting were opened. A hundred years 
later, Rubens, in his own royal, boisterous way, flung them 
wide when he became a country gentleman and painted 
with magnificent ease the pleasaunces of his magnificent 
estate. Then landscape painting became a business: the 
dream had passed. Claude and Poussin, and all the others 
opened their palatial establishments, and noblemen bought 
their grandiose wares. But I doubt if there was much real 
love for nature in their connoisseurship. When the giants 
died and classical landscapes fell out of fashion, even the 
Barbizon men, even Turner and Constable did not really 
make landscape popular. For years painters starved through 
loving nature overmuch. To-day it has become a business 
again, but not entirely, not with everybody. Some have 
recovered the dream, and among them are those three 
Dutchmen: Jacob Maris, Mauve, and Weissenbruch. I 
know the Dutch school pretty well, I lived in Holland once. 
And one spring I painted the picture now mercifully hidden 
under this coverlet. Its title is ‘ The Widow’s House.’ 

“That dim dwelling with the green shutters, the silver 
sand in the foreground, and the thin trees against the 
evening sky belonged to an old Dutch peasant woman, a 
little infirm body who always spoke of herself in the third 
person as ‘ het Vrouwtje’ (the little Frau). She had been 
bedridden for two years. I used to pay her a brief visit 
morning and evening. I can see now the pale, contented, 
wrinkled face propped up on the pillows, the head swathed 
in a muslin cap, and the brown, kind, estimating eyes 
shining out from the pallor of the skin. When I asked her 
daughter how the old woman spent the weary hours, she 
answered :— 

“ * Reading her Prayer Book, and praying for those she 
knows, and also, Mynheer, for those she doesn’t know, and 
looking at the Mauve pictures. She says they make her 
happy, and that her prayers seem more real when she is 
happy.’ 

“What do you think the Mauve pictures were ? 
a series of coloured supplements issued by the Dutch news- 
paper Het Nieuws van den Dag. Her favourite was that 


Merely 
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The Flight into Egypt. 


(Siena.) 


water-colour in the Rijks Museum of an old woman hanging 
out clothes to dry in the dunes—a simple enough subject, 
but what a beautiful thing it is—atmosphere, space, breezes, 
suffused pale sunshine. It gave her joy, and also peace. 
That’s a mighty destiny for art. Thank God, it often happens. 
You remember that story of Sir Robert Peel, how in the 
midst of hatassing official business he would steal into the 
National Gallery and gaze at Ruisdael’s ‘ Forest Scene,’ 
finding in it ‘refreshment to his very soul.’ 

“I don’t mind confessing that I began that tone picture 
of ‘ The Widow’s House’ in the hope that it might give joy 
to the old lady and ease her days a little, as the Mauve 
had done so abundantly. But it was not to be. I couldn’t 
finish it; 1 hadn’t the knowledge. I stopped when the 
difficulties began, or rather the difficulties stopped me.” 

From a corner of the room a quiet voice remarked— 

“T like it quite as well as any of the Mauves.” 

“Thank you, Faith,” he said. “ But we like Italy still 
better, don’t we? Oh, what days we had hunting for early 
landscapes, neglecting all the other pictures, and pounc- 
ing upon a new discovery with the ardour of bric-a-brac 
bargain seekers. ‘The early landscapes we found were often 
mere interludes in the painter’s working life. We gave 
them new names—friendly names. There was ‘The Man 
who Looked through A Window,’ ‘The Flower Lover’ 
and ‘Sunny Jim.’ 

“*'The Man who Looked through A window,’ was 
Ambrozio Lorenzetti, and the window through which he 
looked was in the Sala del Pace of the Palazzo Pubblico 
of Siena, and the date was between 1338 and 1340, long 
before the Van Eyck and Limbourg brothers were born ; 
and believe me, it was the most natural thing in the world 


that, for two years, off and 
on, Ambrozio should look 
through that window.” 

“You will never be a 
great writer,” I remarked, 
‘because you take such along 
time to come to the point.” 

“ Be patient. Ambrozio 
had been commissioned by 
the Duke to illustrate on a 
wall of the Palazzo Pubblico, 
among other subjects, the 
results of Good Government. 
I have no doubt that he 
based his design on the 
spectacle of peace and pro- 
sperity that greeted his eyes 
when he looked through the 
tall window of the Sala del 
Pace. The fresco is faded 
almost to the hue of ashes, 
but you can trace the resem- 
blance of the land without 
to the view on the peeling 
wall which was virtually an 
inventory of everything that 
happens under good govern- 
ment in husbandry, com- 
merce and sport. The fresco 
isn’t exactly consolatory, 
but it is quaint, and nearly as interesting as a newspaper. 

“ Ambrozio’s landscape was a commission, and so was 
the great ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ in Florence by Gentile 
da Fabriano. He is our Flower Lover. He loved flowers : 
into the very interstices of the frame of this picture he 
introduced them—the iris, the pink, the lily, the violet. 
And when he had completed his commission to illustrate 
‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ he turned to the predella, 
and, in the left panel, he painted a little ‘Flight into 
Egypt,’ thus becoming, at the age of sixty-three, a landscape 
painter. How lovingly he lingered on the orange trees, on 
the rose bush in the corner, on the stones in the foreground, 
on the ploughed fields and formal hills, and on the sunshine 
that gilds the slopes. He made a hard globe to represent 
the sun. It was he, Gentile da Fabriano, flower lover, not 
Claude, as Ruskin said, who first set the sun in the pictorial 
heavens. I forget the picture, but I shall always remember 
the little landscape predella, so naive, so simple, so dear. 
Faith made a copy of it in colour, and Honour a copy of 
another panel of the predella where the shepherds see the 
celestial vision in a star-sown sky, gold stars on a blue 
background, and a crescent moon. And I wrote a sonnet- 
sequence on the flowers and the young moon and the star- 
sown sky. May you see it? Oh,no! Perhaps I'll print 
it in a book I'll one day write on the Predella in Art, 
exquisitely illustrated. People rarely look at a predella, 
but it is often much more intimate and beautiful than 
the big picture it accompanies. I wonder if I may liken 
the little lyrical panels of a predella to the songs that 
Shakespeare dropped into the fabrics of his plays. 

*** Sunny Jim’ also painted a ‘ Flight into Egypt.’ No, 
even now I cannot call him by his right name, which was 


By Giovanni di Paolo. 
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The Laundress. 


(Rijks Museum, Amsterdam.) 
By A. Mauve. 


The Visitation. 


(Munich, Pinakothek. Photo. Bruckmann.) 
By the Master of the Life of Mary. 
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(National Gallery, London.) 


Giovanni di Paolo, Faith and Honour must take the 
blame. They discovered him one happy morning in the 
gallery at Siena. Faith screamed with delight, yes, literally 
screamed. I ran towards her, and found her on her knees 
peering at this preposterous, delightful landscape. It was 
painted probably twenty years after Gentile’s version. He 
was an accomplished artist. Sunny Jim is a bright, 
precocious, original child. Do you see what he has done ? 
Discontented with the traditional gold sky of Siena, he 
makes his sky blue, and smears the sunny sides of the hills 
with gold, and he has introduced shadows, strong, un- 
mistakable shadows, and although perspective was beyond 
him, he has really tried to paint what he saw in the routine 
of the seasons as he took his daily walks around Siena. It’s 
curious to look from this landscape of the mid fifteenth 
century to the Mauve of the late nineteenth: one crowded 





Landscape: River Scene. 
(National Gallery, London.) 





The Death of Procris. 


By Piero di Cosimo. 


with incidents, the other simple as dawn: one struggling 
to obey the sun and smearing gold with child-like fervour 
on hills, buildings and figures, the other suffusing the sun 
colour everywhere, illumining everything with it. Mauve 
knew that there is only one principal interest in a land- 
scape—light. 

“‘ Now look at the second row of photographs upon the 
screen. Close your eyes on the joy and glare of Siena, and 
pass in imagination to the north, the grave north, where the 
Master of the Life of Mary lived, master for years of the 
school of Cglogne, where this Unknown painted the eight 
panels illustrating the Life of Mary, from which he takes 
his name. He is one of the Masters of Peace: his skies 
are gold, and there is no sunshine in that picture of ‘ The 
Visitation,’ only the sweet and pearly light of his earthly 
Paradise. Will one of you find the passage in Ruskin ?” 

Faith read aloud in a 
clear, low voice: ‘“ None 
of these lights are flashing 
or blinding ; they are soft, 
winning, precious ; lights of 
pearl, not of lime: only, you 
know, on this condition they 
cannot have sunshine: their 
day is the day of Paradise ; 
they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun, in their 
cities ; and everything is seen 
clear, as through crystal, far 
or near.” 

For some minutes Claude 
gazed at ‘The Visitation,’ 
a happy smile on his face. 
Then he continued : 

“And about the time 
that this grave, sane Master 
of Peace of Cologne was 
laying down the brush to 
journey into a more silent 
land than he ever painted, 
wayward, fantastic Piero di 
Cosimo of Florence was 


By Joachim Patinir. preparing to paint his ‘ Death 
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Rest on the Flight into Egypt. 


(Berlin Museum. Photo. Berlin Photographic Co.) 
, By Albrecht Altdorfer. 
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(Berlin Museum. Photo. Berlin Photographic Co.) 


of Procris, that sunny dream of a pagan world. Again 
how strange a contrast!. But this cunning, quaint Piero, 
this odd and arrogant man, produced in his ‘ Death of 
Procris’ a masterpiece, as simple in its way as the panel 
of ‘The Visitation’—in the foreground the eternal themes, 
love, friendship and death ; in the distance the unchanging, 
the consoling element—nature. 

“This tracing of the evolution of landscape painting 
bewilders while it fascinates. By the by, are you a 
Patinirite or an Altdorferite? They were contemporaries, 
although there is no record that they ever met, and each 
has been called the Father of Landscape painting, 
incorrectly in each case. Patinir saw ~ nature largely, 
broadly ; Altdorfer with extraordinary particularity. I love 
Patinir : I admire and am amused by Altdorfer. You know 
that lovely crystalline landscape by Joachim Patinir in the 
National Galiery, like a milky sapphire, with the blue placid 
river winding at the base of the white cliffs and an artist 
sketching in the foreground, perhaps Joachim himself. It 
may have been this very picture that drew from Albert 
Diirer the reference in his diary to ‘Joachim, the good 
landscape painter.’ 

“I seem to see Patinir poised over the earth, like some 
complacent bird finding it tranquilly beautiful. Altdorfer 
peered at life and found it intricately amusing. Altdorfer’s 
fancy was pagan. His ‘Rest on the Flight into Egypt’ 
would certainly have amused Piero di Cosimo. It’s a little 
picture ; I find it merry. I once spent nearly an hour at 
Berlin going over every inch of it, but the detail of 
this ‘Rest’ is nothing compared with the detail of his 
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A Dutch Village. 
By Hercules Segers. 


‘St. George’ at Munich. If you want to go mad, try to 
count the leaves in that picture. 

“T am a Patinirite. The broad vision quietens, detail 
fatigues me. I turn with relief from that busy ‘ Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt’ to the Patinir, and then to the landscape 
with the great sky by Hercules Segers, one of the lesser 
Masters of the Netherlands, who had a deal of greatness 
in him, and who influenced Rembrandt, showing him the 
poetry of landscape, stimulating him to pursue it. When 
Rembrandt died six of Segers’ landscapes were found 
among his effects. That bird’s-eye view of a Dutch village, 
his modest sunset dream, is full of a sweet melancholy, from 
the zenith to the horizon which is still warm from the rays 
of the setting sun. There is no sign in any of Segers’ works 
of the troubles that beset this pioneer of modern landscape 
painting. Almost half the documents relating to him 
consist of confessions of debt. He died in penury, but he 
lives immortal in those wonderful sheets of coloured 
etchings in the Amsterdam Print Room, as Leonardo lives 
in the portfolios of drawings at Windsor. Poor Segers! 
Brave artist. Obloquy in life, then forgotten, then re- 
discovered and prices paid on a single day at auction for a 
remnant of his works that would have kept him in affluence 
all his days. But he had his interior joys. He must have 
known perfect happiness when he was creating. He had 
the art sense. When I’m well I'll re-visit Amsterdam and 
find my way again through his marvellous, intricate coloured 
etchings. And then I'll go down to The Hague. Do you 
know why I shall go to The Hague?” 

“To see Paul Potter’s ‘ Bull ?’” 
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“No, sir, that will not be the object of my visit to The 
Hague ; although, mind you, the landscape part of it is fine. 
But I have a friendly feeling for that overrated picture, 
because the first article I ever wrote was called, ‘ Bulls’ by 
Paul Potter. It was humorous.” 

“Why shall I go to The Hague?” he continued, after a 
pause, to give me an opportunity of making a sarcastic 
remark. ‘“‘ Why shall I go to The Hague, Faith?” 

“To see thesunset Daubigny in the Mesdag collection ?” 

“Why shall I go to The Hague, Honour?” 

“To see the Weissenbruch at the Municipal Museum ?” 

“You are both partly right. But the real reason of my 
journey to The Hague will be, as it always is, to see one 
particular picture by a Dutchman of rare vision, born 1632, 
died 1675, who, as a painter, is, I think, one of the most 
accomplished and fascinating beings who have ever lived 
—Vermeer of Delft. He had not Rembrandt’s spiritual 
imagination or his tired wings, but he could paint divinely. 

“IT go about the adventure in my own way. I enter the 
Mauritshuis at The Hague, I walk upstairs, I pass into a 
room where four Rembrandts fill one of the walls—a golden 
and fuzzy ‘Homer,’ a study 
of ‘ Two Negroes,’ that mag- 
nificent, tragic glimpse into 
the depths of melancholy . 
called ‘Saul and David,’ and 
his own sad, ruggedly model- 
led portrait. It is a wall of 
muddled, fumbled genius— 
essential Rembrandt, seer, 
brooder, materialist, spiritual- 
ist, who scaled heights and 
peered into gulfs, and of 
whose pictures you can hard- 
ly say that one is perfect 
like Turner, this 
mortal was never content 
with mortal tools. I absorb 
those mountainous fumblings 
of genius, those involved 
communings in jewelled mud 
of a soaring spirit with matter, 
and then I turn suddenly to 
the other wall—to Vermeer’s 
‘View of Delft. O the 
beauty, the serenity of it! 
It’s like coming home to 
your own garden after a 
rough, dusty journey. 

“T protest to you that 
I can hardly ever suppress a 
shout of pleasure when I face 
that view of Delft, so sane, so 
quiet, so radiant. Rembrandt 
stormed the heights, battled 
with the gods : Vermeer stay- 
ed quietly on the earth and 
just played the lover to light. 
What was his secret, his 
riddle ? How did he contrive 
his quality, his pearly glows, 
his sense of beauty and well- 


because, 


(Czernin Gallery, Vienna.) 


being? How did he get the suspended atmosphere 
into this picture, the ineffable patine? And how, you 
may ask, did he contrive that tremble of the lower lip 
in his exquisite ‘ Portrait of a Young Girl.’ This man of 
mystery, whose only interests were in the beautiful things of 
the world transfigured by light, pretends to reveal his 
secret in the portrait he painted of himself at work in his 
studio. Exasperating Vermeer! He might have told us 
in paint what his face was like. And did he always work 
in those magnificant clothes, and wasn’t the tiled floor cold 
to his feet, and of what intensity were the eyes of this man 
who saw so delicately and deeply, who sits there quietly 
watching his model in the light, leaving his secret untold, 
his riddle unanswered ? 

“To think that I dared to attempt to paint a picture of 
atmosphere and light in the land where Vermeer painted. 
Girls, carry it away and hide it in the darkest corner of 
the darkest cupboard. Yes! when I can walk, I'll 
postpone my Intensive Culture apprenticeship. I'll go 
straight to The Hague, and I'll copy and re-copy and 
re-copy, ‘A View of Delft, until I wrest the secret from 





Vermeer of Delft in; his Studio. 


Painted by Himself. 
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(Mauritshuis, The Hague. Photo. Bruckmann.) 


that shining canvas. It will be a great adventure among 
pigments,” 
“And you will write an article upon the adventure?” I 


remarked. 


View of Delft. 
By Vermeer of Delft. 


He nodded. 
“Shall you call the article ‘ I and Vermeer of Delft’ ?” 
He smiled. 

[ Zo be continued. | 


Etchings by Meéryon. 


ELOVED by artists and collectors alike is Méryon. 

B Especially in England has great favour been 

accorded to the work of the master who died in 

unfortunate circumstances in 1868, and in these days of 

revived interest in etching and in all that pertains thereto 
the measure of appreciation seems likely to increase. 

That the etchings of Méryon are much in demand by 
connoisseurs was emphasised at Christie’s on April 13, when 
forty-nine lots, comprising sixty-four prints belonging to 
Mr. Theobald, K.C., were sold for £3,869 155., an average 
of over £60. In that total are included items which fell 
at a figure so low as 4s. each ; but it includes also a dozen 
lots, each of which went into hundreds. The ‘ Abside de 
Notre Dame,’ first state, was bought by Mr. Gutekunst for 
the record sum of £640, and ‘La Pompe Nétre Dame,’ 


first state, for £130. The reproductions facing this page 
are from impressions in the Print Room of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

At the same sale a trial proof of ‘ Le Stryge’ fetched 
£280, and a first state of the same subject #195. The 
following are some of the other prices: ‘Le Petit Pont,’ 
first state, £145 ; ‘L’Arche du Pont Notre Dame, trial proof, 
#112; ‘La Rue des Mauvais Garcons,’ first state, £200 ; 
‘Tourelle Rue de la Tixeranderie,’ first state, £210; 
‘St. Etienne du Mont,’ first state, 4125; ‘Le Pont Neuf, 
first state, £115, and a trial proof £95; ‘Le Pont au 
Change,’ first state, £200; ‘La Morgue,’ first state, £320. 

Attention may be drawn to the volume on Méryon in 
Messrs. Newnes’ “Great Etchers” series. Most of the 
prints mentioned above are well illustrated in it. 
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Etchings by Cuartes Méryon.] LA POMPE NOTRE DAME. 








Gainsborough. 


. AINSBOROUGH, by Mortimer Menpes, text by 

James Greig, R.B.A.,” is the form given to the 
title of a handsomely produced folio published by Messrs. 
Black (£3 35.), and it may be assumed that the fifteefi 
reproductions in colours are considered to be more important 
than the letterpress. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
agree that the illustrations are so excellent that the author 
should be subordinated to the reproducer. Mr. Menpes 
has had much experience in such work, but if this 
costly volume represents the high-water mark of his 
endeavours his success will be doubted. The rich effects 
aimed at, and given, cannot be accepted as facsimile 


reproductions. In some cases the original colours have not 
been copied, and the quality of Gainsborough’s work is not 
adequately rendered. Interpretations these illustrations 
may be, printed with all skill, but they are not good 
reproductions. 

The man who shared the chicf art patronage of 
his time with Reynolds and Romney made good 
material for biographers. Gainsborough had _person- 
ality, his life was interesting, his work has endured. 
Mr. Greig has made the most of his opportunity, and 
in fulfilling his part of the task, has written an acceptable 
essay. 


Manet.* 


ANET, destined for the law and rebellious because 

his own inclinations were disregarded, said he 

would be a sailor, in order to effect a compromise. So, as 
an apprentice on “ La Guadeloupe,” he made a voyage from 
Le Havre to Brazil and back, after which, his parents 
relenting, he entered by his own choice the studio of 
Couture. Master and pupil had little in common, and after 
a few years Manet retired to a studio of his own, there to 
work out his artistic convictions in hisown way. Of indepen- 
dent means, immediate success was of little consequence, 
fortunately ; for his public reception was anything but 
cordial. Often rejected by the Salon and ridiculed when- 


* Manet and the French Impressionists. By Théodore Duret: translated by 
J. E. Crawford Flitch (Grant Richards, 12s. 6d.) 
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ever he exhibited, he was no more welcome to the world 
when he held his one-man show in 1867. Indeed, through- 
out his life he attracted little sincere recognition for his 
work, except from a few admirers, and to this day his inter- 
pretations of life and his powers of technique are severely 
criticised. His ‘Olympia’ is in the Louvre, however, and 
he may be considered to have triumphed. M. Théodore 
Duret is a whole-hearted admirer of Manet, and his faculties 
of discernment qualify him to write sympathetically and 
justly of so great a painter. 

The second half of the book deals with Pissarro, Claude 
Monet, Sisley, Renoir, Berthe Morisot, Cézanne, Guillaumin 
and, incidentally, with other French impressionists. Here 
too, M. Duret is on ground he knows well, and the stories 
of early struggles are told with knowledge and style. 


Visitors.’ 


By M. R. N. Holmer: with Illustrations by Augusta Cullis. 


VEN by town-dwellers the Cuckoo’s song, the sight 
13 of the Swallow, are hailed as tokens of the 

ripening of Spring. But those who watch the 
seasons round in the outdoor world year by year, begin to 
listen for new notes, to be on the look out for forms 
unseen before, from the first blustrous days of March. 
In such a mild Spring as this, the call note of the 
Chiffchaff may be heard in the Home Counties before 
the middle of March, and the black and white and grey 
of the Wheatear may be seen earlier still, by St. David's 
Day even. 

From March to May the stream of visitors flows on— 
from the Wheatear and Chiffchaff, the birds that can thrive 
on ground grubs and beetles, and in bad weather even put 
up with a precarious livelihood picked up from diseased 
buds and decayed bark, to the wide-mouthed Nightjar and 
Swift and the silent, rapid darting Flycatcher, hunters of 
the swiftest aerial insects. 

The Wheatear (White-tail and Chackbird are two 
useful descriptive names) is familiar all over our islands 


* “ Nature Study” series. Continued from p. 124. 


wherever a good wide stretch of down or moorland is to be 
found, and I have even met one on Streatham Common. 
First attracted by the “hacking” or “ stone-breaking ” cry, 
you look up to see perhaps a somewhat sandy coloured 
little bird ; which, however, put to flight by your gesture, 
displays a’ rump and tail as snow white as the Bullfinch’s, 
and, like his, black-tipped. You hear the sound again in 
another direction ; but this time it is a wholly different bird, 
with a delicate bluish-grey mantle on head and shoulders, 
black wings, and a black and white tail. It is, of course, 
the cock Wheatear ; and you might be still more thoroughly 
mystified if you met a flock getting ready for the Autumn 
migration, for then all are more or less sand-coloured. 
The white rump and sharp stone-on-stone cry are plain 
enough tokens : the former will not mislead you into thinking 
him a Bullfinch, and though the latter will certainly remind 
you of the note of his kinsman the Stonechat, this will 
give rise tono confusion. For the Stonechat (a resident, 
though flocking in increased numbers to our islands in 
Summer) can be readily distinguished as the smallest 
British bird with a red breast ; two “ sizes” (where “sizes” 
run in quarters of an inch) smaller than the Robin, and with 
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a much more vividly contrasted 

colour scheme—black head, chestnut 

and black back, brick red breast, 

crescent-shaped white epaulettes, and 

.a large white mark again on the black 

wings. The Stonechat has also de- 

lightfully unmistakable habits. So 

far from seeking seclusion, his instinct 

is always to seek the highest, whether 

it be the topmost bough of a gorse 

bush, the head of a thistle, or the 

posts of a wire fence. The hen Stone- 

chat may easily be confused with 

the duller coloured Whinchat, a true 

immigrant arriving in April; she is 

a Stonechat in whose plumage the 

black has turned to brown, the white 

has diminished, and the red has 

faded ; and this might serve also for 

a description of the Whinchat. But 

in the latter the colours are in less 

clearly defined patches, and there 

is a white streak over the eye which is wanting in the 
Stonechat. Both haunt wide furze-clad commons; but 
the Whinchats forsake these in May for grasslands, often 
for waterside meadows, where they nest in very various 
situations, from holes in the grass to high branches of 
the willows. The Stonechat nests where he feeds, low 
among the roots of the furze bushes or in the grass: 
and whereas the Whinchat is most guileless in the way 
in which he circles round his nest when disturbed, almost 
showing it to the intruder by his chattering goings and 
comings, the Stonechat is most wary, and will entertain you 
through a May afternoon with false hopes of discovering his 
large grassy nest with the five or six sea-blue eggs, and in 
the end will creep through the furze bushes to his home, 
leaving you yards off in despair and admiration. 


Wheatear and Stonechat. 


Windchats and Young at Nest. 


This little group of chats—Fallowchat, Stonechat, and 
Whinchat —is linked by the Redstart with the Robin, which 
in its turn is allicd with the great group of warblers, most 
tuneful of our Summer visitors. The Redstart himself, our 
visitor from April to August, is not, I think, a common 
British Bird, but is so striking that he must be recognised 
when seen—a slate-grey, slimmer Robin, with red in his 
tail as well as on his breast. The Black Redstart, a rare 
visitor in England, is as common in Central Europe as 
Robins with us, and a pair attach themselves to every 
homestead in the Swiss villages as Robins do in ours. 

Of the visiting warblers, the best known is the Nightin- 
gale, which closely resembles the Robin in appearance 
and habit, though lacking the scarlet breast. It is a dear 
little brown bird, with an interesting—if sometimes incon- 
venient — habit of singing 
late at night, at least if 
there is a moon : but I think 
the beauty of the song has 
been overrated because of 
the unusual time, and that of 
‘the Blackcap, also an April 
visitor, gives me _ greater 
pleasure ; it has more life, 
more real emotion, and that 
a joyous one, if less of 
musical perfection. Both 
these warblers seem fairly 
widely distributed, though 
locally, in the Home Coun- 
ties; the Blackcap I know 
best in Devon and Wales. 
Both are birds of the woods 
and coppices and rough 
hedges. The Nightingale’s 
leaf built nest is well known ; 
it may usually be found on 
the ground, near the thicket 
or bush where the bird sings ; 
the Blackcap’s is a more 
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Nightingale and Blackcap. 


typical warbler’s nest of dry grass, hair and roots, lightly 
made, lodged in a fork a few feet above the ground. Similar, 
but still more flimsy, is the Whitethroat’s nest ; I have found 
many in a few yards of a nettle-grown hedge. The White- 
throat or Nettle creeper is far more common than the other 
warblers of the group; as the Blackcap is an ordinary little 
bird with a jet black cap, the feathers of which he seems to 
raise as he sings, so the little brownish Whitethroat has a 
pure white throat and chest, which swells with the vigorous, 
agitated song. 

But before these brownish warblers arrive, two of the 
green warblers, the Chiffchaft and the Willow-wren, will 
have appeared; they are very much alike—olive green 
little birds, less than 5 inches long, the Chiffchaff the duller 
and slightly the smaller. Seen together in a tree, they seem 
hopelessly alike, but fortunately neither is silent long, and 
the Chiffchaff’s double continually iterated note, “Chee 
Chee! Chee Chee !”—the same syllables but with a slight 
interval—name the speaker at once, while the “tender 
warble” (Burroughs’ affectionate phrase) of the Willow-wren 
is one of the gentlest, most airy and delicate melodies of the 
woodland. Both claim our gratitude by their long stay, from 
March to the end of September ; and both sing, or in the 
case of the Chiffchaff speak, almost the whole time—even 
in late July and in September ; I believe I have heard the 
Willow-wren even in the silent month of August. Both are 
abundant and widely distributed, commonest perhaps in 
coppices and tall hedges ; both build domed nests on the 
ground and have white eggs, speckled with brown in the 
case of the Chiffchaff, and both, unlike the Blackcap and 
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Chiffchaff and Willow-wren. 


Whitethroat at Nest. 
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Sand Martins. 


Whitethroat, are indifferent to discreet observation—indeed 
are almost comparable with the tits in this respect. 

Of the water-haunting warblers, the Sedge-warbler is the 
commonest ; and an interesting little person he is. Years 
- before I knew any birds by name, save the Sparrow, I knew 
the tiny, brownish creature—like a small Sparrow, I thought 
him then—and his vociferous song: scolding, laughing, 
shouting, soft and pleading, it seems 
to run through the whole gamut of 
possible emotion. And this song is 
apparently almost continuous through 
the long Summer days, even after 
twilight. 

The Swallow and its allies are 
almost entirely dependent on flying 
insects for food, and thus are so 
prominent as to be well known. 
The domesticated habits of the 
Swallow and House Martin increase 
this familiarity, but the third member 
of the group, the Sand Martin, retains 
his wild habits, and nests in the best 
substitute for a perpendicular cliff 
he can find, though it may be only 
a railway cutting. All the hirundines 
have like forms—-small bodies, forked 
tails, long curved wings, small beaks 
but wide gape; but both Martins 
lack the Swallow’s breeding orna- 
ments of long tail- and wing-feathers, 
which give him a length of 73 inches, 


with a body sparrow-size only. Further, the Sand Martin 
is sandy in colour, and the House Martin’s white rump and 
pure white throat and breast distinguish him_ from even a 
young or female Swallow, for these, though lacking the long 
feathers and the red forehead and gorget of the adult male, 
show when viewed from aboye nothing but glossy blue-black, 
while from beneath they may be distinguished from the 
House Martin by the dark band across the upper breast. 
The Sand Martin is the first of these birds to reach our 
shores: I have watched a large flock excavating new 
breeding holes and clearing out old ones in a quarry near 
Bristol, in the third week of March, and about as early in 
Surrey ; the Swallow usually comes next, in ‘early April, and 
the House Martin a little later still, according to the books, 
although I have seen mixed flocks of the two house-haunting 
birds playing together in Sussex in the first week of April. 
Seen thus, even though the Swallows were not yet in full 
plumage, the distinction was easy to make, as they sat in 
long rows on telegraph wires, here a white-breasted House 
Martin, there a red-capped Swallow, or swept low over the 
surface of the dykes, this showing a white flash, and that only 
glossy purple-black. 

The homely Spotted Flycatcher is a kinsman of the 
hirundines, though not a near one. From his advent in 
mid May till his departure late in September, he is common 
in parks and gardens, and field-bordering hedges. But he 
may well be overlooked, for he has the quietest of plumage 
—ash-brown and dirty white—small size, commonplace form, 
and hardly any voice, and more than half his waking life is 
spent sitting absolutely quiescent—apparently—on a post or 
paling. But the rest is spent in the joys of the chase ; and 
he is a most successful hunter, who never seems to fail in 
his aim. But the fly secured, he circles back to his former 
perch or a few yards farther up the same paling, and appears, 
as before, a dull, sleepy, rather melancholy little bird, 
only not a hen Sparrow, because too small, and with too 
thin a beak. 

Another open-mouthed hunter ot aerial prey, the Swift, 
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is likely to be connected with the Swallows at first sight ; he 
is even more free of the air than they, and his dark form 
with long wings and tail, his gregarious habits, and his 
house-haunting tendencies, are all Swallow-like. But his 
weak claws, all directed forward—the Swift cannot perch, 
he can only cling—his scythe-shaped wings making with 
his body a cross-bow, his uniform sooty colour, without a 
gleam of purple, and his shrilly musical cry, all mark him 
as a bird of a different group; and he is actually a member 
of a different order—that very heterogeneous order of the 
picarian birds, to which several of our most remarkable 
resident birds belong, as well as well-known migrants, the 
Woodpeckers and the Kingfisher, as well as the Swift, 
Cuckoo, and Nightjar. All save the fisheater, are in- 
sectivorous, though the residents fall back on fruit and even 
grain when their favourite food fails. ‘The Cuckoo and the 
Swift come at opposite ends of the month of April ; indeed, 
the Cuckoo is often reported in March: the Nightjar or 
Goatsucker is reputed our latest visitor, “the middle or end 
of May ” is the usual statement ; but in my own experience, 
as in that of other reliable observers, the bird has been 
heard and seen both last year and this before the end of 
March. Its cry, as unique as that of the Cuckoo, is a 
muffled rattle which suggests the whirr of machinery, and 
has an undertone of sharpness and shrillness which increases 
the resemblance. The sound is constantly heard in the 
summer twilight from the hedges and woods where the 
“Churn-owl” is hunting his prey, though when disturbed 
at rest the bird rises without sound. In its appearance it 
seems to have assimilated some characters from the moths, 
which form a large part of its diet, and some from the owls, 
which it resembles in its nocturnal habits ; it is a long, flat, 
mottled brown bird, with a large head with staring eyes 
placed more forward than in the passerine birds, and with a 
minute beak at the end of an enormous gape. The curious 
name “ Goatsucker” seems to connote no known habit of 
the Nightjar ; but it is rich in names, mostly referring to 
its cry or to its owl-like habits—night-churn, churn-owl, 
spinning bird. The Cuckoo, on the other hand, seems to 
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VISITORS. 





Spotted Flycatcher. 


have no other than this one name, a testimony perhaps to 
the hold on popular usage of a good imitation of the call- 
note—as in Chiffchaff and ‘Tit: certainly it is not because 
its easily reproduced cry is its only title to fame, though 
it is true that it is better known than the bird itself. It is, 
however, not difficult to “stalk” the Cuckoo by following 
up its call, given time and patience. You will find it a 
large and handsome bird, somewhat resembling a Magpie in 
form, but with a shorter tail; its 
upper parts are bluish-grey, and the 
breast whitish, barred below with 
dark streaks. The hen andthe young 
are, however, chestnut - coloured 
above ; from the flash of colour seen 
as my train passed a pair in flight, 
I feel disposed to say that the cock 
is blue and the hen red. 

No attempt has been made to 
exhaust the list of Summer visitors 
included even among the passerine 
and picarian birds ; and some omis- 
sions, that of the Red-backed Shrike, 
for instance, weigh heavy on my 
conscience. But it is hoped that 
enough has been said to give those 
who have time and opportunity 
material for the identification of 
some of the commoner passerine 
visitors, chats, warblers, and hirun- 
dines, and of the more striking 
picarian migrants. 
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Mr. Kenneth Douglas in ‘“‘ The Best People.” 


By W. K. Haselden. 


An Artist Humorist. 
By T. Martin Wood. 


R. HASELDEN’S gift charms us, because in 
miniature, and in a delicate way, it reflects some- 
thing of the spirit which informed the genius 

of Dickens, and of illustrators such as Leech and Keene. 
But while Keene’s interests, when in town, were almost 
narrowed to the rows of Victorian door fronts and the smug 
parlours within, Mr. Haselden’s pen can move with con- 
fidence from the suburban breakfast tables to the centres 
of fashion. His is certainly not very restrained penwork, 
it often bursts into a rage of indignation, and is always 
hilarious and scoffing by turns. Yet it is more sympatheti- 
cally natural than a wild art like Cruikshank’s, if it misses 
the sensitiveness of Leech and the sobriety of Keene. We 
are comparing it with work of very big names, but there are 
few other names to compare it with, unfortunately, except on 
purely technical grounds, and technically Mr. Haselden is 
surpassed by many an artist of to-day, if we regard technique 
as anything other than the power to express a point of view 
clearly, though perhaps without any academic perfection. 
Mr. Haselden runs a little Repertory Theatre all on his 
own account every morning in the Dai/y Mirror, but his is 
not art as we are asked to understand the word to-day, as 
something in eternal antagonism with the man in the street. 


Instead, it runs after the man in the street and catches him 
up at his office or at home—the nowadays despised home 
—plunges into the railway buffet after him, and surprises 
him at his bun (Mr. Haselden’s Holiday Imaginations, 
No. 2) or chases after the motor buses with him, encounter- 
ing in his company all the terrors of London, including its 
egg. And it understands the inner subtilty of the English 
father—a type not bizarre or extravagant, in an age when 
art only seems to have the genius for the bizarre and the 
extravagant. 

If this artist throws in a plot into his little scenes, 
it is for the edification of those who he thinks will not 
appreciate the types he draws so admirably in the first acts 
of his pictures. It is, of course, a concession to an old- 
fashioned prejudice, in favour of further exemplification of 
type through action, such as was once entertained on the 
stage. - 

All this has to do with the spirit of his art, as it 
suggests itself to us, but in the matter of craft the debt is 
not to such masters as we have cited, but rather to Caran 
D’Ache and other modern influences. Often the execution 
has of necessity been very hurried, the impatient press waiting 
every day for a fresh drawing as topical and up to date as 
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the last. 


Art which depended entirely 





on inward invention would soon give 
out, but nature never gives out whilst 
power Of observation and sympathy last. 
There are thousands of unchosen sub- 
jects as yet awaiting his pencil—“ as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it.” We shall not discover them for 
ourselves, we are dependent upon his 
revelations, his genius, in fact; but he 
is not an outsider, as most geniuses are, 
privileged, as we imagine, to escape the 
mangling of his collars at the laundry 
and the other evils of the civilisation he 
has satirised so grimly. 

It must not be thought that the 
excessive speed at which his work has 
to be done mitigates against its artistic 
qualities, it simply necessitates the ex- 
change of one kind of quality for another. 
The necessity of haste is undoubtedly 
quite disastrous to inferior talent, but 
to the truer type of artist, with the 
tendency, as is always the case with such, 
to dwell too long upon perfection in 
trifles, the hurried call has often come 
to the rescue, and made for straight- 
forward and spontaneous statement, con- 
sequently for symbolism, economy and 


























concentration in expression, adding 
rather than taking away the more vital 





THOMAS BINKS ESOR, 
MASTER OF THE 
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elements of picturesque _line-work. 

Moreover, in these times there has 

certainly been a tendency to overrate 

what may be called mechanical accom- 

plishment. For it is the camera, unfortunately, which has 
set the standard and fashioned the ideals of modern illustra- 
tion, and in the idglatry of superficial exactness we have lost 
in our illustrative work all that charming and wayward spirit 
that marked the caprice of earlier draughtsmen ; the spirit 
which has been kept alive in France by such artists as 
Willette, Louis Morin, and the late Caran D’Ache, though 
England is its natural home. Capriciousness and spontaneity 
is, of course, only possible when there is much native wit 
and observation to take the place of more exact qualities, as 


Pictures at the Royal Academy. 
By W. K. Haselden. 


in Mr. Haselden’s case, and the wider public, as is always 
the case, has divined in his work the power to catch the 
spirit of a thing—the most artistic quality that it can have. 
Therefore it is a pleasure to confirm the excellent judgment 
of the populace as expressed in the artist’s popularity, though 
it is littke enough that we can say to increase the favour in 
which his bright pencil is justly held. And the popular test 
is not an unworthy one, for it has been well said it is 
possible to fool part of the public all the time and all the 
public part of the time, but not a/ the public a// the time. 


Feet of Clay. 
By A. L. Baldry. 


the questioning of the Rokeby Velazquez! Between 

these two startling episodes in modern art history 
there have been several instances of destructive criticism 
by which long accepted ascriptions have been violently 
upset, and the repute of certain much-respected master- 
pieces has been seriously diminished. Indeed, there is a 
tendency just now among the experts who concern them- 


A FTER the annihilation of the Da Vinci bust comes 


selves with the art of the past to question the genuineness 
of a very large proportion of those famous works which 
have enjoyed the regard of centuries. Modern criticism 
rises superior to tradition and refuses to be bound by even 
the most ancient of precedents; it worries out things for 
itself and often, it must be admitted, proves its case with 
depressing completeness. 

It is, however, a little unfortunate that there should be 
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Coffret in Marquetry of various Natural and Coloured Woods. English. 


Early Eighteenth Century. 


sO many cases in which doubt has been cast upon a great 
work of art after it has been acquired for an important 
private collection or a public gallery. There is something 
disconcerting, for example, in the suggestion that the 
£45,000 paid for the Rokeby Velazquez has been expended 
upon a picture by Del Mazo, whose canvases have not yet 
been allowed by fashion to reach such spectacular heights 
in the market. A discovery of this sort would have come 
more conveniently before instead of-after the purchase 
and would have been much less of a shock to the popular 
confidence in the infallibility of established tradition. 
People do not like to see their idols exhibit so indecently 
ugly feet of clay, and it is only natural that they should 
resent having been made, as it were, accessories in an 
unconscious deception. ‘These things upset confidence and 
create uneasiness—destructive criticism is becoming a kind 
of threatening shadow over the complacency of the public, 
and the prying expert is beginning to bulk rather largely as 
a terror in the placid and self-satisfied woild of antique art. 

But these shocks are not without their educational value. 
They serve a distinctly useful purpose, indeed, by warning 
the ordinary man of the risks he runs if he lightly takes part 
in that fascinating sport, gambling in the old masters. It 
is a sport in which, as plain facts prove, all the odds are 
against him. Even if he is astute enough to avoid the pit- 
falls dug for him by the professional forger or the unscrupu- 
lous dealer, even if he acquires at great labour and expense 
sufficient expert knowledge tu steer clear of the obvious 
traps which are cleverly baited for him at every turn, even 
if he buys nothing but works of art with long pedigrees and 
classic reputations, he is always liable to have his joy of 
possession damped by the mischievous critic whose business 
it is to pick holes in pedigrees and to rend reputations-into 
rags. The critic may be right or wrong, but his mere 
questioning puts the expensive purchase under a cloud and 
depreciates sadly an apparently promising investment. 

The public galleries have to take these risks, and must 
chance the possibility of making a mistake now and again. 
They have at their disposal the best expert advic* and by 
this advice they must be guided in the duty that lies upon 


_them of filling up the gaps in an 
historical collection. It is better 
that they should get a wrong thing 
occasionally than’ miss through 
habitual over-caution works which 
are indispensable to complete the 
representation of the art of a parti- 
cular period. But the private buyer, 
the successful business man, for in- 
stance, who buys old masters, either 
with the idea of selling them again at 
a profit, or simply that he may pose 
as the possessor of some notorious 
canvas, he suffers both in pocket and 
repute when the horrid proof comes 
that he has taken a risk and that 
the chances have gone against him. 
The exposure of the clay feet of his 
expensive idol seems, somehow, to 
cast a doubt upon the stability of his 
own extremities. People begin to 
think that he cannot be so very 
shrewd after all if he lets himself be so easily taken in ; his 
enemies, and perhaps, even more, his friends, laugh at him 
for having so heavily backed an uncertainty, and he comes 
out of the affair with all the discredit of having committed 
an error of judgment on a large scale. 

How much wiser it would be of him to leave these 
speculative dealings severely alone, and to keep to paths 
which he can tread with real confidence. 
for art he can satisfy it by buying modern works of which 
the authenticity is beyond dispute ; if he has an inclination 
to gamble he can get some pleasure by collecting the 
productions of clever youngsters and waiting to see which 
of these youngsters is going to rise to the top of the tree. 
And if there is no rise, if he has to write off the whole of 
his expenditure as a dead loss, the hole in his banking 
account is nothing like so large as it would be if he had 
bought a £45,000 Velazquez only to find that it was a 
£1,000 Del Mazo. When the clay feet crumble and the 
image topples over, the crash is apt to be serious, because 
too much has been built on an insecure foundation ; but 
if he was conscious from the first of the possibility that 
his idol was clay all through, it is only a small disappoint- 
ment to him when one day it dissolves into dust. Moreover, 
there is always the chance that what he bought as clay may 
turn out to be pure gold. 


Old Furniture. 


By A. Romney Green. 


HE love of old furniture and china, of old houses 
and cottages, of the beautiful domestic arts of our 
forefathers in every kind, is now almost as truly 

the hall-mark of a certain-moderate degree of culture as 
was the love of nature, the taste for poetry and science, 
during the Victorian era, or for the dead languages during 





If he has a taste . 








OLD FURNITURE. 


the three or four preceding centuries. And perhaps this is 
a sign of decadence, that whereas a gentleman of the old 
school was characterised by a taste for the great literatures 
of the past, a man may almost graduate in the new on the 
strength merely of a taste for old furniture. But the cult 
itself, however decadent, is primarily a protest against the 
decadence of our industrial system. A man betakes himself 
to Latin or Greek literature because of their intrinsic 
excellence, and not because hisownis poor. He surrounds 
himself with old furniture, in spite of its obvious and 
manifold imperfections, because even so it compares so 
splendidly with the productions of our modern furnishing 
trades. He loves science and poetry selfishly for the life 
and strength that is in them, knowing that, whether he 
cares for it or not, what is already procuced in this kind 
at all events can never die. He loves old furniture, 
we may imagine, with the disinterested passion of the 
would-be saviour and protector; with the passion that 
the strong man feels always for the losing cause. 

Clearly there need be 
no decadence here ; with the 
modern factory system ever 
against us there is occasion 
rather for a new St. George. 
But our passion for old furni- 
ture, though it is thus induced 
by the hopeless inferiority of 
current manufacture, is not 
always sufficiently discrimina- 
ting to favour a true revival 
of industrial art, even if we 
are animated by the con- 
scious desire for such a re- 
vival. We are not always 
sufficiently aware that even a 
genuine antique is not neces- 
sarily a model of artistic ex- 
cellence, and that a standard 
of good taste is not set, nor 
even attempted to be set, by 
our great museums ; that the 
seeds of decadence which 
bore such abundant fruit in 
the nineteenth century, were 
being freely sown for at least 
three preceding centuries. 
Wealthy connoisseurs especi- 
ally, who value the professed 
. masterpieces of the past 
rather than the comparatively 
common examples of humbler 
and more popular styles, are 
apparently not conscious that 
some of the worst vices of 
modern trade work are often 
exhibited in the pieces for 
which they pay such extra- 
vagant prices—vices which 
would probably never have 
arisen at all had the crafts- 
men whose work now com- 
mands these high prices been 
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assured in their own lifetime of a decent subsistence instead 
of living, as did Sheraton himself, perpetually on the verge 
of starvation. Even the famous eighteenth century chairs, 
often so deservedly famous for their elegance of outline, 
their.sound construction and good proportions, are more 
often entirely ruined by the mechanical hardness of their 
carved ornamentation, or by overstrained efforts at mere 
originality in design, these vices, which are well illustrated in 
the Chippendale settee and in the French chairs and settee 
here reproduced, too clearly betokening the nervous desire 
of the craftsman to please close-fisted patrons who are 
insensible to the more spontaneous kinds of artistic excel- 
lence. But because the beautiful Queen Anne chair (p. 157) 
is less ornate and at the same time so much more truly 
admirable than these more pretentious examples, it is 
not to be argued that the “ simplicity” so much in vogue 
amongst would-be revivalists is in itself a merit. The 
new craze for simplicity is often at bottom a craze for 


economy merely; and the Queen Anne chair, in the 
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The Holme Lacy Chippendale Bookcase, 
with Pagoda Top. 
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(By permission of Mr. R. W. Partridge.) 


delicate double curvature and sharp cusping of arms and 
back and legs and rails, is a masterpiece of expensive 
workmanship for which no sweet preacher of simplicity 
would be willing to pay a living craftsman. ‘The truth is 
rather that the mechanical ideal of workmanship which 
develops with the sophistication of the craftsman, and the 
improvement of his tools and appliances—-which precedes 
by a long way the era of power-driven machines—shows 
itself first and most fatally in the treatment of ornament 
rather than of organic form; and this truth is well 
exemplified in the Chippendale bookcase (p. 153), which was 
lately sold for 2,000 gs., as it is also in so many eighteenth 
century chairs. Good carving or other decorative work 
implies, not high skill and education nor those perfect 
appliances which enable the craftsman to do as he will, but 


Chippendale Settee, Mahogany. 


a constant familiarity with 
the forms of nature which 
allows him, instead of copy- 
ing these, to work rather as 
nature would do with his 
tools and materials, produc- 
ing new natural forms as she 
might do upon another planet ; 
and it implies that self-confi- 
dence of the craftsman which 
enables him to give free play 
to this spontaneously creative 
fancy, and which is only con- 
sistent with some sense of 
economic security, and of 
social equality with his fellow- 
men. In other words, it im- 
plies that he is in touch with 
the land, and that he is a 
free man working for his 
peers, or for a class equally 
necessary and not altogether 
out of touch with his own. 
And these conditions are 


. always characteristic of the earlier rather than the later stages 


of civilised life. In the village community, Indian or Teutonic, 
the craftsman was usually a hereditary official, holding his own 
land free of rents or services, and at least equally important 
with his fellows in the village assembly ; sharing their good 
fortune or otherwise, whether they were oppressed, as usually 
in the East, by some military despotism, or whether, as 
usually in the pagan West, they enjoyed the benefit of slave 
labour ; and he produced marvels of decorative art such as 
the Viking Chair (p. 155), or such as those for which India 
has been famous from the dawn of history till now that the 
curse of British civilisation and manufacture is-laid upon 
her. With the growth of the towns and of class distinctions 
in medizval Europe he is still protected by his strong 
craft guilds, subsidised by their own guild lands, rivalling 
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Portions of two sets of Antique French Furniture ; 
Louis Seize and Louis Quinze: 
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the merchant guilds in power, and 
sharing with them the govern- 
ment of the town and the privi- 
leges of the free citizen ; and he 
builds Gothic cathedrals. It is 
with the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries and the even more 
iniquitous confiscation of the 
guild lands by Henry VIII, the 
enclosure of common lands 
everywhere by rapacious land- 
lords, and the growing power of 
trade and capital, that the crafts- 
men, together with the whole 
working class population of Eng- 
land, were reduced from the 
prosperity of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth to the misery and 
destitution of the sixteenth and 
succeeding centuries. Beautiful 
and expensive work was still 
produced ; even a towel roller 


or a clothes press would often be a work of art (p. 157); 


the improving appliances of the craftsman and _ the 
education of the people in classic ideals favoured a high 
order of formal and _ structural excellence; but the 
mechanical nature of the carved or applied ornament now 
begins to betray that lack of self-confidence in the 
craftsman which is due to the loss of his economic security 
and social] status—that servile truckling to social superiors 
to whom he can no longer appeal, as it were, in his native 
tongue. Compare this English work of the seventeenth 





Oak Draw Table. Dutch. Seventeenth Century. 


and eighteenth centuries with the contemporary work of 
peasant proprietors for their own use in less civilised 
parts of Europe, such as the charming Norwegian 
butter tub and beer jug (p. 156), work which, though 
produced eight or nine centuries later, might almost 
be contemporary with the Viking Chair, and the fatal 
effect of steep class distinctions on a national art is at 
once apparent. Subsequent to the growth of these sharp 
distinctions at the craftsman’s expense it may still be 
possible to get delightful plain work in considerable 





Armchair of Carved and Stained Pine. Copy of a Norwegian Chair of the Ninth or Tenth Century. 
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quantities, such as the farm- 
house and cottage furniture 
for which our own country 
districts have been ransacked 
during the last few decades 
—such as the draw table 
(p. 155), which compares so 
admirably with the more 
ornate and often hideous ex- 
amples of the same type, one 
of which is also to be seen 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; it may be possible 
for intelligent patrons to 
obtain, at the price of many 
pretentious failures, a few 
masterpieces of sound and 
elegant workmanship such as 
the eighteenth century chair, 
and a few examples of fine 
art in decoration, such as the beautifully inlaid little coffer 
(p. 152); but the great bulk of the work, or of the more 
ambitious work, which is produced under these conditions, 
when the craftsman is wholly at the mercy of consumers 
with whom he has no social relationship, will be marred by 
that pretentious vulgarity and hard mechanical finish which 
is the craftman’s awkward compliment to the taste of these 
superior persons. When this already fatal breach between 
the producer and the consumer is further developed by the 
intervention of the professional designer, the great financier 
and a host of middlemen, that condition, or rather, that 
utter destruction, of the industrial arts is brought about 
which we have witnessed now for a hundred years. But 
the power of the craftsman had first to be broken, as it 
gradually was through three centuries, till such a master as 
Sheraton was hardly able to make a living, before it was 
possible that the crafts could be thus destroyed. 





Coffer of Carved Oak with Wrought Iron Mounts. German. First half of Sixteenth Century. 





Carved Butter Tub and Beer Tankard. Norwegian. 


The Medici. 


‘* The black threads of tragedy and sorrow, the blue ones of love 
and happiness, and the golden ones of gratified ambition, mingle and 
cross each other in the great tapestry of this family’s long romance.” 


T seems that until these two volumes were published 
no complete history of the Medici family had been 
written, either in Italy or elsewhere. On that score 

alone, therefore, a welcome may be given to this contribu- 
tion to literature so clearly and piquantly presented by 
Colonel Young. Apart from such a recommendation, the 
facts offered are sufficient to stir up appreciation for most 
of the members of a great family, often reviled, usually 
misunderstood, but now “whitewashed” and shown in 
the light of good opinion derived from recent studies of 
contemporary manuscripts. 

The family can be traced back to 1201, when Chiarissimo, 
eldest son of Giambuono de Medici (born about 1140), was 
a member of the Town Council of Florence. In 1400 
the Medici were a wealthy 
middle-class family. Gio- 
vanni di Bicci, the head, was 
distinguished as a financier 
and for his devotion to art. 
He was liberal with his 
money for the benefit of the 
community, and in a quiet, 
effective way was the cham- 
pion of the people against 
the nobles. He was one of 
the judges in the competi- 
tion for the bronze gates 
of the Baptistery, won by 
Ghiberti. 

From this source the fame 
of the family grew. In 1428 
Giovanni’s immense fortune 
was inherited by his two sons, 


* The Medici. By Colonel G. F. 
Young, C.B. (Murray. 2vols. 36s.) 











Chair of Carved and Inlaid 
Walnut. English. Early 
Eighteenth Century. 





Linen Press, Oak and Walnut Wood. English. 
Seventeenth Century. 








Case for Towel Roller, Carved Oak with deep Projecting Cornice. Walnut Armchair with Embroicered Seat. English. 
English. Second half of Seventeenth Century. Early Eighteenth Century. 
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Cosimo (“Pater Patrie”) and Lorenzo, who in 1433 were 
both exiled, “ being dangerous to the Republic by reason of 
their weaith and ambition.” Michelozzo and Donatello, at 
work on the Medici Palace for Cosimo, left the city also. 
In 1434 the decree of banishment was annulled, and Cosimo 
re-entered Florence amid intense public rejoicing, and 
became the leading citizen of the Florentine Republic. His 
commercial operations, political activities (especially in 
foreign affairs), and his services to art and literature were 
equally well directed. 

Piero, elder son and successor to Cosimo, was the 
wealthiest man at that time in Europe. Through the un- 
timely death of his brother Giovanni, whose determined 
mien is shown in the fine portrait bust by Mino da Fiesole, 
the cares of State unexpectedly devolved on him, and, invalid 
though he was, he was able to increase the Medician power. 
His wife was the celebrated Lucrezia Tornabuoni. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent succeeded his father in 1469. 
Of his extraordinary abilities and mental qualities much has 
been written. A master diplomatist, “the leading statesman 
of his age,” yet his fame rests on his services to learning and 
art, not only by generous purchases and commissions, but 
by personal scholarship and influence. He was a poet of 
no mean power, and like the other members of this great 
family, had unerring taste in artistic matters. His descend- 
ants were famous in many ways, until at last, in the person 
of Catherine de Medici, the direct line died out. 

Part II. of Colonel Young’s work deals with the younger 
branch of the family, beginning with Cosimo’s brother 
Lorenzo. Many fine and some ignoble characters cross the 
stage, and there are records of brave deeds and revengeful 
tragedies. But art in one form or another is seldom for- 
gotten: even amid the clash of steel the great soldier, 
Giovanni delle Bande Neer, who died at the age of twenty- 
eight, after many honourable achievements, found time to 
sit to Titian. At length the history is brought to the last 
remaining descendant of Giovanni di Bicci, the Electress 


Othello and Desdemona. 


(Yerkes Collection.) 


By J. J. Benjamin-Constant. 
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Anna Maria Ludovici, who died in 1743. Well endowed 
with intellect and méans to gratify her taste, she lived in full 
enjoyment of her artistic surroundings—she herself was a 
good painter—and arranged to leave to Florence the vast 
possessions of the Medici. By this bequest the priceless 
libraries, museums, and galleries of art were secured for 
ever for the benefit of the public of all nations. 

The history of the Medici family, woven with that of 
Florence, is not only full of incident, but it is inseparably 
associated with one of the most glorious epochs in art. 
From obscure beginnings as bankers and merchants the 
family came to be the most powerful in Europe, and there 
was scarcely a throne without a Medici on it. “ The 
Rothschilds of their time ” in the financial sense, they spent 
vast sums of money, one generation after another, in the 
encouragement of art, and nearly all the great artists of the 
Renaissance owed something to their patronage. In the 
array of famous names are architects, painters, sculptors, and 
craftsmen such as Brunelleschi, Michelangelo, Bramante, 
Fra Angclico, Filippo Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, 
Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Ghiberti, Donatello, Verrocchio, with a host of minor 
masters ; and if it were only for their interest in the work 
of such men, the Medici family would be celebrated. 

But in other ways their influence was exceptional, and 
a perusal of Colonel Young’s book will convince readers of 
the importance in history, political, social, scientific, and 
artistic, of the various members of the family who were 
‘kings in all but the name.” The volumes can be studied 
by the student or read with pleasure by the gentle reader, 
and the author contrives, with the help of remarkable 
illustrations, to revivify the past and to bring to mind the 
striking events of a particularly interesting period. 


Passing 
Events. 


A MONG exhibitions in 


March, the Salting 
collection of drawings shown 
at the British Museum proved 
of the greatest interest ; they 
can be seen as a whole during 
the next few weeks before 
they are put away among 
the other hidden treasures of 
the nation. Newly acquired 
studies by Pinwell, Sandys, 
Solomon, Gregory, Mr. North 
and other artists were shown 
in the Illustration section 
of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The rorst Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours, 
including a number of works 
by thelate E. J. Gregory, R.A. 











THE BAY OF BAIA 


BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 
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Moonlight at Midnight. 


(Yerkes Collection.) 
By Jean Charles Cazin. 


and the 133rd of the Royal Scciety of British Artists, 
produced work of average worth. Messrs. Obach showed 
water-colour and charcoal drawings by Harpignies, whose 
great age seems to affect very little, if at all, his extra- 
ordinary power. At the Goupil Gallery were some ‘ Nuits 
de Paris, by M. Henri Le Sidaner, whose singular 
technique is well adapted for such idealisations. Mr. L. 
Ginnett’s and Mr. W. Walcot’s work was at the Fine Art 
Society’s. At the Leicester Gallery Mr. Mark Fisher, the 
well-tried landscapist, and 

Signorina Ciardi, the Italian 

artist whose decorative com- 

positions have met with so 

much favour on the Conti- 

nent, were well represented. 

Messrs, Shepherd .. brought 

together a Spring Exhibition 

of early British masters, as 

stimulating as usual. 


HE obituary of the 
month of March in- 
cluded Sir Thomas Drew, of 
Dublin, ecclesiastical archi- 
tect; on the 16th, Mr. Tom 
Browne, comic draughtsman 
and painter; on the rsth, 
Mr. Herbert Railton, illus- 
trator in black and white; 
Count Seckendorff, Hon. 
Member R.I. ; and Sir F. T. 
Mappin, identified with the 
Mappin Art Gallery, Shef- 
field. 


ANY artists have 
praised Turner's 
‘Bay of Baiz’ since it was 


aa ; Y ion. 
first exhibited in 1823, but i eaten 


none perhaps more sincerely than Mr. W. L. Wyllie, R.A., 
who, in his monograph on the artist, relates that when he 
was a student this was his favourite picture. It is indeed 
a noble work, and its appeal to the thousands who enter 
the Turner Room in the National Gallery is immediate. 
Ruskin complained that it was crude in colour, but in 
these days we are so accustomed to such characteristics 
that the picture does not seem extraordinary in this respect. 


HE Yerkes collection, already referred to by Mr. 
Spielmann (pp. rro-114), has now been dispersed 
in New York. Some of the prices are as follows: Frans Hals 
‘Portrait of an Old Lady,’ £27,400; Turner’s ‘ Rockets 
and Blue Lights,’ £25,800, the ‘Grand Canal,’ £12,000 ; 
Reynolds’ ‘ Lady O’Brien,’ 44,040 ; Rembrandt’s ‘ Rabbi,’ 
£10,280; Hobbema’s ‘ Westphalia,’ £9,600; Corot’s 
‘Fishermen,’ £16,100, his ‘ Morning,’ £10,420, and his 
‘Ville d’Avray,’ £4,025; Troyon’s ‘Going to Market,’ 
£12,100 ; Millet’s ‘ Pig Killers,’ £8 820 ; Diaz’s ‘ Gathering 
Fagots,’ £6,025. In addition to those reproduced last 
month were those now illustrated, including Boucher’s 
‘ Toilet of Venus,’ 45,100, and Watteau’s ‘Garden Party,’ 
£1,980. Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s ‘ Spring’ fetched £4,520. 
The total for the whole sale was about £400,000. 


HE Descendants of the Poets having met and dined, 
we may expect similar opportunities for social 


intercourse. The practising artists of to-day who might 


make postprandial speeches about their artistic ancestors 
would include Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir W. B. Richmond, Sir 
P. Burne-Jones, Sir E. A. Waterlow, Mr. Marcus Stone, 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. G. D. Leslie, 


Highlands on the Coast. 
By Claude Monet. 
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The Toilet of Venus. 


(Yerkes Collection.) 
By Francois Boucher. 


Mr. Colin B. Phillip, Mr. J. G. Millais, Mr. J. D. Crace, 
Mr. Rex Vicat Cole, Mr. Walter Bayes, Mr. Gilbert Bayes, 
Mr. A. S. Cope, Mr. Charles Whymper, Mr. W. F. Calderon, 
Mr. Walter Sickert, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Lucien Davis, 
Mr. Dudley Hardy, Mr. H. Hine, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, 
Mr. W. Birnie Rhind, Mr. Lesiie Ward, Mr. Claude Hayes ; 
and there would be no difficulty in tracing many others. 
Among the guests would be Lady Knill, granddaughter of 
A. W. Pugin, Major Archer-Shee, M.P., great grandson 
of Sir Martin Archer-Shee, P.R.A., Mrs. Lockett Agnew, 
daughter of R. Ansdell, R.A., Sir A. Conan Doyle; and 
not disqualifying those whose fathers are over ninety, Major 
E. C. Haag, son of Mr. Carl Haag, R.W.S., and Mr. F. 
Seymour Haden, C.M.G., son of the great etcher. 


N outery against the 
A official” treatment of 
trees in the streets of South 
London has brought the sug- 
gestion from Sir Aston Webb 
that local authorities should 
inquire into the best treat- 
ment of street trees alike from 
the horticultural, zesthetic and 
hygienic points of view. Mr. 
Arthur Severn would always 
have some well-known Jand- 
scape painter accompanying 
the arboretum man: “ then 
we might have the operation 
carried out in a less hideous 
and stupid fashion.” 


IR EDWARD TEN- 
NANT will open soon 

at his house 34, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
a room containing the fine 
collection of pictures, mostly 
of the English School, 
formed by the late Sir 


Charles Tennant (Yerkes Collection.) 


R. HARCOURT, replying to a question which 
brought the news that Mr. Brock’s Victoria 
Memorial would be finished, probably, during the next 
twelve months, said that all scaffolding was displeasing. 
That this opinion is not universal is proved by the attention 
given by artists to the pictorial effects of building operations. 
Mr. Muirhead Bone, for instance, has made this class of 
work a feature of his studies. 


MOST welcome addition to the National Gallery is 

Crome’s ‘ Poringland Oak,’ lent by the Rev. C. J. 

Steward to the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition 1908. 
It has been purchased out of the Temple-West Fund. 


ROM the Wallis sale at Christie’s in March, Mr. R. C. 
Witt purchased for £71 8s., for presentation to the 
nation through the National Art Collections Fund, the late 
J. M. Swan’s pastel, ‘ Panthers Resting,’ and from the 
Gilbey sale the Liverpool Corporation secured the ‘ White 
Horse and Lion,’ by G. Stubbs, R.A., who was born in the 
Mersey city, in 1724, and whose animal pictures won him 
the title of the “ Reynolds of the Horse.” 


HE new Associates of the Royal Scottish Academy 
are Mr. Fiddes Watt and Mr. John Duncan. 


R. H. M. CUNDALL, Keeper of Paintings in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, has retired on a 
pension, after forty-five years in the public service. 


A’ the end of last year Mr. Pennell presented thirty-one 
etchings and mezzotints of London subjects to the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, where they are now displayed. 


The Garden Party. 
By Antoine Watteau. 














KING EDWARD VIL. 


Buckingham Palace, 
May 6, 1910. 






BucKingham Palace, 
November 9, 1841. 








OnE has been taken from the world whose wisdom had influence far and wide. 
People of all countries mourn for one who earned universal respect and was 







beloved with uncommon warmth. 


The sudden death of Kinc Epwarp has struck at the hearts of rich and poor 
alike, with all the force of personal grief. As a king he rose to the ideal, as a man 
he satisfied the needs of the age. It is the loss of a good friend as well as the 


loss of a great king which must be sustained. 












His Majesty’s temperament was part of the power of Great Britain and of the 
Empire. He understood the world and the ways of men, and from boyhood he 
sought with ceaseless activity to become acquainted with the guiding: forces of 
Not in the purposeless way of a mere onlooker did he study the 






humanity. 
resources of his own and surrounding dominions, but with the zest of one who 


brought intelligence, courage and high principles to the-claims of his career. 








A Chief in every sense of the word, the late king made the most of his 
He set an example 






opportunities to bring happiness and security to his people. 
which spread the right spirit of emulation through all grades of society, and he 
maintained the best traditions of regal significance. He was possessed of attributes 
which added a glow to the lustre of his exalted rank, and by his own integrity he 









stimulated the resolution of his subjects. 





Many were the interests of this good-humoured, fair-minded, peace-loving king. 
Enjoying life as he was able constitutionally to do, he found occupation for his 
To artists he was always friendly, and his visits to 
times he would 







energies in a variety of ways. 
the studios of painters and sculptors were frequent. At other 
give sittings at Buckingham Palace or elsewhere to those who wished to portray 
him, and a formidable list of portraits could be compiled. To the Exhibitions of 


the Royal Academy and other institutions he was a regular visitor. 












After the lamented death of the Prince Consort, who had since 1847 conferred 
Royal favour on the enterprise, THE ArT JOURNAL was dedicated by command to 
the Prince of Wales, and after his accession KinG EDWARD continued his sympathy 







with this publication. 







For the Queen Mother in her great bereavement, for Their Majesties King 
George and Queen Mary, and for the Royal Family, the artists of the Empire pray 
with all loyal subjects for comfort and guidance. 





JUNE, 1910 
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Silver Morning. 


By Arnesby Brown, A.R.A. 


Royal Academy. 


A General Survey. 


By A. C. 


AIS ot sont les neiges d’antan?” And Villon, 
the mischievous, would not have minded the 
translation, ‘‘ Where are the shows of yester- 

For, as each Academy comes round, the public 

treats it as if none have ever been held before, and as if 

sufficient: for the year are the pictures thereof. In its 
professed anxiety. to determine which constitute these 

“pictures of the year,” the public agreeably spends hours 

of discussion, yet its findings rarely include the pictures of 

a century. In every Academy there are such works—works 

destined to live when hundreds of “ pictures of the year” are 

dead and forgotten. And the long and wearisome abomin- 


year?” 


R. Carter. 


able obambulation of the galleries is no longer necessary 
to discover them. Those with eyes for seeing can easily 
discern the art that will endure—that art which answers to 
the Millet note on the title-page of the present exhibition : 
“Le fond de tout est toujours ceci: qu'il faut qu’un 
homme soit touché d’abord pour pouvoir toucher les autres.” 
Pope extended the truth of this when he wrote, “ He best 
can paint them who can feel them most.” Those who 
have patiently watched the course of British art during the 
past twenty years cannot fail to observe the increasing band 
of workers animated by this sincerity of purpose. At the 
risk of evoking another metaphor, one can sum the matter 








up by stating that the walls of the Academy are hung with 
good intentions—among which are the brave achievements. 

A great singer neither shouts nor screams. A great 
artist similarly pours forth his tones with certitude of know- 
ledge and justness of skill. Year by year the trained or 
intelligent visitor to Burlington House must have noticed a 
general improvement of artistic practice. By degrees the 
noisy ad captandum order of work has diminished. Pictures 
which seemed to carry sensational news placards with them 
have gradually lost their places. Successive Hanging Com- 
mittees have apparently been quietly determined to teach 
both painters and the public that the age of thoroughness 
and sincerity has at last set in. Every earnest writer on 
art hails this renascence of craft, for some general advance 
in studious effort was sorely needed. Twenty years ago 
the young painters of light and air began this peaceful 
revolution, and if the Academy, being a club,-has not 
incorporated all the pioneers, it has yet rejuvenated itself 
by adding to itself a goodly number of those men who then 
set the example, and are now setting the pace, to the 
artists of to-day. We are living in a time when the great 
art of the past was never more worshipped and never more 
highly appraised by the covetous millionaire. Goaded 
rather than discouraged by this preference—at times ex- 
asperatingly undiscriminating—many brave contemporary 
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artists have steadily plodded on, determined to be the 
old masters of to-morrow. By a welcome coincidence, on 
the day of the Academy Banquet the Maddocks collection 
appeared at Christie’s, largely composed of the products of 
such men. ‘The result was a revelation to the dealers who 
had blinded themselves to the claims—and even the names 
—of the revivalists. They did not know that there was a 
coterie of intelligent collectors prepared to buy willingly 
and gladly the pictures of such artists as Edward Stott and 
the late James Charles, who died just as he was emerging 
from neglect to comfort. 

We shall not see any silly and unbridled “ rubber” boom 
in modern art nevertheless. Dealers have apparently sworn ° 
an oath never again to allow artists to be as rich as, or richer 
than, themselves. Going cap in hand to painters’ palaces 
stopped for ever in the middle Victorian era. But what we 
shall see is a wholesome reaction in favour of the painters 
of to-day, and the best men will receive the rewards of their 
skill, not as professional jockeys or music-hall freaks, but as 
able and enlightened practitioners in a distinguished calling. 
If at the outset of a brief article on the present Academy, 
I have devoted a comparatively long preface to the subject 
of contemporary encouragement of contemporary men, | 
feel that it is necessary to strike this hopeful and optimistic 
note, and, as one of the writers who have patiently striven 





The Good Samaritan. 
By Edward Stott, A.R.A. 
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Mrs. Hayes Sadler. 
By Charles Sims, A.R.A. 


to lead others to foresee this awakening, I take a humble 
share of pride and satisfaction. 

As the passers-by in the parable, many wayfarers will 
not notice a work of genius in the large gallery, ‘The Good 
Samaritan,’ by Mr. Edward Stott (p. 163), and then again 
will leave the swept and garnished stable known as the 
‘Gem Room’ without having taken in the beauty and 
completeness of his Nativity theme, ‘ There was no room in 
the inn, for these are not clamant and vociferous sermons 
from a painter’s pulpit, but are the reasoned yet throbbing 
utterances of an art steeped in knowledge and animated 
with the tenderest purpose. Here is a man who has actually 
lived the life of Millet’s ideal worker: “touché d’abord 
pour pouvoir toucher les autres.” Devoted to his calling 
he has made Amberley the English Barbizon. Unlike 





Tissot, but like Rembrandt, 
he has found materials from 
the life around him to be 
transcended into pictures of 
mystery, of truth, and of 
emotion without religiosity. 
All his accumulated know- 
ledge of the poetry of earth 
seems to have been poured 
out into these two frames. 
This is the art that will endure. 
From these fervent examples 
it is not necessarily a sharp 
transition to pass to the pic- 
tures of Mr. Frank Brangwyn 
or Mr. Charles Sims, because 
even if their subjects are of a 
totally different order, whole- 
souled effort has gone forth in 
their execution. We _ stand 
before the pagan peasant 
stripped for a swilling carousal 
in Mr. Brangwyn’s ‘ Wine,’ 
and become infected with the 
odour of fragrant grapes and 
the heathenish joys of wassail. 
A riot of colour fills the vision 
and makes the senses swim: 
“Is that the sea or is it a 
field ?” asked one on the pri- 
vate view-day, as he tried to 
make out the background be- 
hind the green gourd-bottle. 
No greater tribute could have 
been paid to the dominant 
note of the intoxicating theme. 
Yet it is necessary to release 
oneself from its hold, and to 
observe that the painter has 
chosen his Bacchus from a 
type of to-day, whose torso at 
least has not been exposed to 
the sun, but only his bulky 
arms. This truth to his model 
has provided a strong con- 
trast of colour, although some 
sticklers for convention may 
insist that it departs from a unity of treatment. Above 
his notable achievement hangs another picture, less 
ambitious in intention, yet one solving in a remarkable 
degree the difficulty of portraying a group in péin air. Mr. 
Tom Mostyn has not spared scale of canvas, and shows us 
three happy joyous maids, ‘ The Hill-Top’ (p. 168), linked 
together and gambolling in the light and air of the upland. 
The grey and feathery scheme is unusual to Mr. Mostyn, 
who is the master of a full palette, yet it is consistently 
carried out, and the pictorial illusion of living figures moving 
in real atmosphere is unerringly conveyed. 

It is fourteen years since one wrote concerning Mr. 
Charles Sims’s Brangwyn-like decoration ‘The Vine,’ a 
sturdy essay in vigorous contours and strong colours. He 
has gossamered out since then, and has become the very 
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The Nightingale. 
By George Henry, A.R.A. 
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(By permission of Messrs. Frost and Reed, Art Publishers, Through Sea and Air. 
Bristol and London, Publishers of a large and ‘ 
important Etching of the subject.) By C. Napier Hemy, R.A. 


Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, Provence, France. 


By H. Hughes-Stanton. 
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Ariel of the Academy. In the capture of fluttering move- 
ment, and of dancing light he is now a precisian, and if 
the kinematoscope could paint, it would seem to be imitating 
him. The portrait of ‘Mrs. Hayes Sadler’ (p. 164) reveals 
him starting a new and original order of portraiture, 
intimate yet elusive by its fantastic decorativeness of setting. 
His trifle light as air, ‘ Mischief,’ continues the Sims series of 
legerdemain in brushwork, fixing, as it were, on canvas, one 
fleeting moment of the sparkling abandon of exuberant 





young life. This is the art which Keats imagined in his 
“ Ode on a Grecian Urn,” “for ever panting and for ever 
young.” With some of Mr. Sims’s vision and with much of 
his skill, Mrs. Laura Knight, too, has given us two fine 
works this year, of which the rainbowed ‘Flying a Kite’ 
makes one of the most notable performances by a woman- 
artist in our time. 

In the recent Yerkes sale in New York, American 
collectors poured out a Niagara of dollars for some noble 


The Hon. Sir Eric Barrington, K.C.B. 
By William Orpen, A.R.A. 
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works by Troyon. No surprise need be felt that the 
Chantrey Committee—with the unanimity of the critics for 
once—hastened to annex Mr. Arnesby Brown’s signal 
triumph this year, ‘ Silver Morning’ (p. 162), a composition 
of astounding strength, for which the young painter must 
have taken his courage in both hands. Confronted with 
any Troyon after this Mr. Brown may say, “I, too, can 
paint cattle under the cathedral vault of heaven.” The 
present writer is not going to indulge in any sneer at the 
late Mr. Sidney Cooper, some of whose early works showed 


that he tried to be something better than a mere animalier 


and endeavoured to borrow some of Cuyp’s light for his 
wonderful beasts. Mr. Brown, however, as heir to the past, 
has absorbed the lessons of Cuyp and Troyon—and even 
Cooper—and yet produced a picture of commanding 
individuality. This is, indeed, one of those rare “ pictures 
of the year” acclaimed by the public and artists alike. 
Continuing these brief notes on some of the pictures 
which remain in my mind’s eye, I recall with pleasure the 
wonderful experiment in lighting by Mr. George Hénry, 
‘The Nightingale’ (p. 165), in which a gracefully-garbed 
woman is shown at the garden window, thrilled with the 
music of the “ Dryad of the trees.” This is a remarkable 
study of conflicting artificial and natural light, with the 
subtlest gradations in a scheme of monochrome and will 
appeal to others, in proportion to their sensitiveness to Mr. 
Henry’s cunning weaving of the various tones. From this 


The Hill-Top. 
By Tom Mostyn. 

to Mr. Napier Hemy’s salt-laden “ Through Sea and Air” 
(p. 166), makes one feel like yacht-racing in dress clothes. 
Here is another man, who through the agency of his art, 
gives us the real thing in lifeand movement. It is impossible 
to withstand the illusion of the swirling air and of the 
splashing spray causing our cheeks to tingle and glow. The 
antithesis to this form of expression hangs opposite, in 
Mr. George Lambert’s serious effort in picture-making, 
‘Holyday in Essex.’ Yet, if this carefully-planned group 
gives at first an impression of an Arcadian /adb/eau-vivant, 
some lack of spontaneity in its suggested adherence to some 
recipe—an echo perhaps of the late Charles Furse—one 
cannot deny to it more than usual gift of brushwork. It is 
unquestionably a composition of great promise, and in years 
to come one may hope with reasonable expectation to see 
this promise fulfilled. 

With the temporary secession of Mr. Sargent from 
portraiture to landscape the Academy gains in curiosity 
what it loses in strength. Manifestly brilliant studies of 
sunlight, these exercises do not yet take us far on the road 
which the painter has doubtless planned for himself in the 
future. The ‘ Albanian Olive-Gatherers’ is vividly realistic 
and dazzles with light, but it still seems as if Mr. Sargent is 
feeling his way to some startling triumph in his new field. 
Meanwhile, both Mr. Alfred East and Mr. David Murray 
show works of natural strength, and the ‘ Autumn in the 
Valley of the Seine’ by the former is one of the most 
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beautiful transcripts in the exhibition. In the first room, 
too, is Mr. Alfred Parsons’s fresh and sunny ‘ On the Bure,’ 
and close at hand hangs Mr. William Orpen’s cleverly 
arranged portrait of the Hon. Sir Eric Barrington, with the 
cunning mirror contrivance showing the artist at work, 
borrowed (shall we say ?) from Velazquez. Both Sir Hubert 
Herkomer and Mr. Solomon appear to have striven to 
make up for Mr. Sargent’s defection and for the loss 
of the late Sir William Orchardson. Sir Hubert’s ‘ Lord 
Burnham’ and ‘Sir Julius Wernher’ are striking captures 
of character, and the play of light on Mr. Solomon’s 
uniformed ‘ Ex-Provost of Dundee’ proves that the artist 
can worthily emulate Raeburn if thus minded. In ‘The 
Lady Inverclyde, by Mr. Frank Dicksee, one’ discerns all 
that mastery of dealing with decorative accessories which 
modern French painters esteem so highly in the characteristic 
work of the English Academician, and of Mr. Cope’s sextet 
of accomplishment, ‘ The Earl Carrington’ reaches a high 
plane in the dignity and truth of the presentment. Two 
clever groups hang opposite to each other in the last gallery, 
Mr. George Harcourt’s gracefully arranged ‘ The Birthday,’ 


and Mr. Harold Knight's lifelike pair of figures carefully 
posed at ‘ Afternoon Tea.’ <A groupto be remembered also 
is Mr. William Strang’s ‘ Portrait Group,’ which some day, 
in its uncompromising strength, will wear the aspect of an 
old master. 

No one can come away without a vivid memory of 
Mr. Abbey’s huge American canvases. Criticism is disarmed 
before the towering ‘ Penn’s Treaty,’ as in the State Capitol 
at Washington the mighty canvas will be at an altitude 
totally different from its present site. In ‘The Camp of 
the American Army’ he has depicted Washington’s raw 
levies in the frost-biting weather to the life, and has been 
patriotically careful to endow them with the American 
features of to-day. The recruits might indeed be Yale or 
Harvard students of our time in fancy dress, yet there is 
no mistake in the grim determination of the theme, and the 
Tennysonian quotation is amply sustained. 

It is time now to take a desultory ramble through the 
rooms, and to conclude this brief note by a few observations 
on some of the pictures which engage or arrest the eye by 


their merits. Early we espy Mr. Shannon’s most satisfactory 





Afternoon Tea. 


By Harold Knight. 
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The Mother. 
By Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A. 


portrait, ‘ Black and Silver,’ which is worthily his diploma 
work on election to full membership. Near by is the 
veteran Mr. G. A. Storey’s astonishingly powerful portrait of 
the artist’s mother, and before leaving the first room the 
promising mirror study, ‘The Mackerel Shawl,’ by Mr. 
Algernon Talmage, causes one to make a mental note for 
the future. Mr. James Henry’s ‘ Breezy Holland,’ the 
somewhat old-mastery ‘ Maurice Hewlett’ by Mr. Maurice 
Grieffenhagen, and Mr. Garnet Wolseley’s well-painted 
gollywog ‘'Tea-party,) may be mentioned next. Propriety 
and loyalty forbid discussion of the portrait dapparat of 
‘ His Majesty the King,’ near to which hangs the late Mr. 
Swan’s last forceful theme. Soon Mr. David Murray’s best 
work, ‘The Golden Bay,’ and Mr. Claude Barry’s strong 
cloud study, with the gracefully arranged ‘Idle Moments’ 


by Mr. Lee Hankey, call for a pause before entering the 
fourth room, where Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove’s Israels-like 
‘The Watchers ’ hangs adjacent to Mr. Brown’s four de force 
already described. Admirers of Mr. Adrian Stokes’s art 
will next observe no loss of power in his radiant ‘ Sunset,’ 
in the next room, and in Gallery VI. there is Mr. Richard 
Jack’s delicate fancy, one of the few nudes in the exhibition, 
* The Spirit of the Stream.’ The room in which Mr. Henry’s 
‘Nightingale’ is placed holds also Mr. Frank Salisbury’s 
decorative portrait in black and gold; Mr. Arthur Bell’s 
and Mr. Charles Gere’s promising landscapes, with Mr. 
Hornel’s fantastic spinning of colour threads, ‘ The Earth’s 
Awakening.’ Mr. John Charlton’s spirited rendering of a 
buffeting st6rm of snow and sleet with the strenuous figures 
of heroic women dragging a lifeboat, and Mr. Arnold 
Priestman’s beautiful sunset scene come next, with the 
quaint and clever ‘ Villeneuve-lés-Avignon’ (p. 166), by Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton, breathing the air endowed with the genius 
foci of old Provence. As usual, the gem room is brimful 
of gifted effort, and early the eye is fixed by Mr. George 
Clausen’s reticent and beautiful ‘Clavering Church.’ Here, 
too, are an astonishingly young essay—one might say in 
impressionism—by the veteran Mr. James Sant; Mr. H. S. 
Tuke’s fine idyll ‘Green Water’; Mrs. Ethel Kirkpatrick’s 
‘Summer on the South Coast,’ and Sir E. Waterlow’s 
capture of a wind-swept hill. In the penultimate oil 
room is Mr. Gerald Moira’s somewhat incisively lined 
decoration, ‘ London’; and lastly one cannot fail, however 
weary, to be drawn to Mr. Arnesby Brown’s magnificently 
composed ‘Signal Box.’ The water-colours, sculpture, and 
engravings demand an article by themselves. Suffice it to 
state that in its perfectly sustained delicacy and reticence, 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal’s tenderly modelled group, ‘The 
Mother,’ is one of the noblest pieces of sculpture exhibited 
in the Academy. 


After Sunset. 


Painted by H. W. B. Davis, R.A. 
Etched by Nathaniel Sparks, A.R.E. 


R. H. W. B. DAVIS, who is so well represented at 
this year’s exhibition at Burlington House, was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 

1873 and achieved full membership in 1877. From the 
funds of the Chantrey Bequest two of his pictures have 
been purchased : in 1880, ‘ Returning to the Fold’ (£525), 
and in 1899, ‘ Approaching Night’ (£315). In the National 
Gallery, at Millbank, too, are the ‘ Mother and Son,’ one 
of the pictures in the Tate Bequest, and ‘ After Sunset,’ 
presented by the artist in 1900. Representative examples 
of the artist’s work, therefore, are easily accessible. ‘ After 
Sunset,’ the subject of the accompanying etching, is certainly 
one of the most popular landscapes in the Gallery. 
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Girdle Prayer Book with Metal 
Clasps and Ring. 





Monogram : T. H. E. 0. S. 1. B. L.A. 
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Girdle Prayer Book with Metal 
Clasps and Ring. 


Holbein as Goldsmith’s Designer. 
By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


MONG the by-ways of pictorial sight-seeing, none is 
more attractive than that which leads into the 
dwelling-places created and made beautiful for the 

occupation of the picture-people. The traveller on that 
road has gazed into the rock-built cities of Mantegna, 
undefaced in carven antiquity ; he has heard the languid 
thrum of lutes in the lulling sunshine of a Venetian pastoral, 
has paused on the threshold of Vermeer’s secluded rooms 
to draw in their lighted calm, and longed to step heedfully 
into the trimly kept chamber of the Arnolfinis, to see nearer 
the roundel-pictures set about the mirror—to one such 
visitor, at least, the painted thing of all others that should 
have been really made. 

For there is the tantalising side of this unbarred pro- 
gress of delight through exquisite places, all so different, 
all fascinating. Seeing has to be made the whole of having. 
Inaccessible are all these lovely belongings. The ten- 
pictured mirror on the far wall will never be known in full 
detail of beauty: missals and breviaries contain no more for 
us than a half-open page ; a little distance and no farther can 
we gaze into the alluring depths of the garden, the homely 
enchantment of the city-ways. Nor were those who shared 
the earth of the painters more fortunate than we in this 
In some few cases an actual treasure would be 
painted, and has perished before we 
could recognise it and take it into 
jealous keeping. But that loss of 
existence happened only to one such 
creation here and there. No fate of 
decay befell the architecture of Van 
Eyck, Mantegna, Botticelli, for it 
never enriched the earth, nor the 
jewels of Van Eyck and Piero dei 


matter, 





Disk in Niello. 


Franceschi, nor Vermeer’s spinet with the lid painted in a 
landscape of blue-and-white sky and green country. 

Were such things to be had, a legacy to us, as it would 
seem, from the picture-dwellers in whose possession we first 
saw and loved them, would they not be prized as the most 
romantic possessions imaginable ? 

Yet when Holbein jewellery might be made and worn, 





Round Pendant of Enamelled Gold 
and Silver, with Five Emeralds 
and a Pearl Drop. 
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Pendant in Enamelled Gold, with large 
Pearls and Table-cut Stones. 


jewel-lovers of to-day, as of the last four hundred years, have 
been indifferent to their opportunity. 

True, none of the extant drawings by Holbein of pen- 
dants, buckles, dress jewels, dagger sheaths, hilts, and the 
rest, represent the very adornments with which he enriched 
the design of his portraits. Those are among the perished 
riches of which I spoke. The bravery of Henry’s queens, 
of the huge king himself, and of his retinue, had probably 
but a short existence-in the form designed by Holbein and 
the other Court artists. Neither the taste of Charles I, 
nor his later necessities, regarded the inherited crown- 
jewels except at their material worth of precious metal and 
stones. Charles, it is known, had little appreciation of 
Gothic art, and though in designs for goldsmithery, and in 
settings of smaller stones, Holbein is purely an artist of the 
Renascence, his designs for the large pearls and table-cut 
stones of English royalty are more Gothic than Renascence 
in character. In arranging these fine, simple stones he 
had in mind, undoubtedly, the effect of earlier northern 
jewellery, such as was still, through Flemish craftsmen 
settled in England, a mode of the day, though undergoing 
transformation towards the profuse scroll-work of the newer 
style. The large pendants show how Holbein used this 
transitional phase. 

It is our good fortune that the loss of the actual objects 
wrought from Holbein’s drawings has not limited to its 


Dress Ornaments, composed of a Pair of 
Pearls set in Gold. 


Pendant in Enamelled Gold, with large 
Pearls and Table-cut Stones. 


evidences in his pictures our knowledge of that integral part 
of his genius which was concerned with applied art. We 
have at the British Museum an unrivalled collection of his 
designs for jewellery and fine metal-work ; designs which, 
unlike the Bale cartoons for painted glass and sketches for 
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interior and exterior wall-paintings, are, many of them, as 
desirable, considered as working-drawings, as ever they 
were. The dagger sheaths, hilts and sword belts, the girdle 
tassels, are no longer practicable adornments, and prayer 
books are not now worn chatelaine fashion, but the smaller 
pendants, especially those with the ribbon scrolls, are abso- 
lutely suitable and charming. 

Why should they not be made ? 

The primary object of these notes is to put that sugges- 
tive question to those capable of taking it practically into 
consideration. 

That, should it be realised, is however by no means the 
oniy happy issue of the preservation by various collectors 
of these delightful works of Holbein. Were they not by 
him, one would still urge their execution on account of 
their intrinsic charm. Regarded as Holbein’s, they have the 
immensely enhanced importance of adding to our knowledge 
of the capacity of his genius. 

Within the scope of an article not, as has been confessed, 
written in single-minded concentration on the designs as 
drawings, it is impossible to place the details of Holbein’s 





Sword Belt with Buckle 


Girdle Tassel in Silk 
and End Ornament. 


and Gold. 





Dagger Hilt, chiselled with Dolphin and Foliage. 


work for the English goldsmiths in relation to his whole 
creative activity. Nor is it necessary. To do so would 
involve tedious recapitulation of the widely-known facts of 
his birth and upbringing in the craft-centre of Augsburg, 
the seat of a world-famed art of armoury, and of other 
allied and independent crafts hardly less highly esteemed in 
the civilised world of Europe. These facts of circumstance 
would need to be brought into connection with the 
contemporary facts of time—those changes of force and 
direction which dissolved the simple productive scheme 
of the middle ages into the distributed, specialised, organisa- 
tion of industry in whose latest, but perhaps not most 
unbridled, phase we are living to-day. Considered in regard 
to Hans Holbein, of Augsburg, of Bale, and finally of 
London, that gradual, total change of industrial and artistic 
conditions decided that he should naturally busy himself 
with designing all manner of things to be made in the 
workshops of the goldsmiths, the glass-painters, the printers 
and binders, even, if one may so interpret the Bale costume 
drawings, in the dressmaker’s workrooms. 

As briefly may be summarised the style-forming in- 
fluences which bore upon his genius. The direction of his 
early development by his painter-father’s receptiveness to 
the new rich ideas of the Italian Renascence as a pictorial 
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Twelve Pendants in Gold and Precious Stones. 














and decorative mode, re- 
ceived no check from con- 
tact with the traditional, 
native style of architecture 
and the arts. It must, in- 
deed, be owned that the bad 
effect of a love of style as a 
fact in itself swayed Holbein 
when he painted sham Re- 
nascence facades to the 
burghers’ houses, masking 
without scruple their local 
character and structural facts. 
He would have had a Swiss 
township look as much as 
possible like the cities of 
palaces then building in 
Italy. 

Such arbitrary pieces of 
transformation need, how- 
ever, only be remembered 
as showing Holbein’s innate 
pleasure in the appearance of 
Renascence art. So soon as 
he had the responsibility of 
true building, as at Whitehall, 
possibly at St. James’s palace, 
and at Wilton, he designed 
with solid nobility, using the 
finely moulded and glazed 
Tudor bricks as the main 
elements of beauty. For in 
England, as Painter to the 
King, Holbein’s activity in 
relation to the crafts entered 
on a new and wider phase. 
As a designer of wood-cuts 
and of stained glass, his 
work was practically done 
before he entered the service 
of Henry VIII. In all other 
branches of design for crafts- 
manship, life at the English 
court gave him more practical 
and varied employment than 
he could have gained as an 
independent artist. 

So much had to be made 
new to suit the new state of 
England at peace and am- 
bitious, and of a king who 
followed the _ continental 
fashion of splendid living! 
Holbein, who first got near 
the king’s notice through an 
opulent design for the tri- 
umphal arch erected for 
Anne Boleyn by the artist’s 
friendly patrons of the Steel- 
yard, had as King’s Painter 
his prime duty in a thorough 
refurbishing of the royal state. 
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From a love-token to a 
palace, what was to be 
made for the court life 
he must be competent 
to design. The draw- 
ings we possess show 
with what care and 
thoroughness he fulfilled 
the smallest behests of 
the royal household. 
Two pearls to be set, 
perhaps to stud the-fine 
big expanse of the kingly 
jerkin, suggest to the 
designer five different 
borders of golden leaf- 
work. And these, seeing 
they have survived, were 
probably either rejected 
or not submitted to his 
patron. For however 
these deSigns came to 
be preserved until they 
reached the keeping of 
Sir Hans Sloane, Horace 
Walpole, and other col- 
lectors, they were certainly not retrieved from the work- 
shops of the goldsmiths who used them as working-drawings. 
In all probability they are what were left, for some reason 
or other, in the painter’s studio. 

In the case of a specially important design, such as 
the timepiece made for Sir Anthony Denny, the king’s 
chamberlain, as a new year’s gift to Henry, it is, of course, 
probable that the drawing was kept by the giver of the 
commission. Indeed, that is almost proved to have been 
so in this instance by the inscription, presumably in Denny’s 
handwriting, which records the destination and date of the 
gift. The inscription is further interesting as pointing to 
the likelihood that this, certainly a late, is the latest work 
we possess by Holbein. For the clock was given to the 
king at the beginning of 1544, and in 1543, as we know, the 
painter died of the plague. The drawing is perhaps the 
finest extant example of his elaborate goldsmith’s designs, 
surpassing the cup made for Jane Seymour to commemo- 
rate the birth of Prince Edward in the ordering of rich 
and complicated detail to a not overloaded unity. That 
restraint is the most personal note in such work as this. 
Not all the sixteenth century German in him, not all his 
admiration for the plenteousness of Renascence ornament, 
prevailed against the clarity of Holbein’s conception of 
form. The composite hour-glass, compass, sundial and 
clock, is stately in its ornateness. 

Energy and variety are imparted to the architectural 
structure of the timepiece by the vitally disposed bodies of 
the terminal satyrs and of the intertwined naked boys. How 
Holbein, strong master of trampling rhythms of movement, 
enjoyed composing figures in a quicker “mpo-—if the term 
may be permitted—is inspiritingly shown in the drawing 
for the dagger and sheath in gold or silver, in ivory and 
precious stones, formerly owned by the Earl of Wicklow. 
Here, most delightfully, is a climax of action right along 
the sheath, arrested in expressive intensity at the point and 





Monogram Pendant “R.E.” in 
Chiselled Gold, set with Rubies, 
an Emerald, and a Garnet, with 
three Pearl Drops. 


hilt. Only in the finials of the handle does one feel the 
touch of German exuberance. Elsewhere, allowing as one 
must for the purely show-nature of these full dress weapons, 
the thing is as closely wrought as it is free in imaginative 
conception. 

These, with the exception ot the immensely ornate 
mantelpiece designed for Henry’s palace at Bridewell, are 
the most important, as they are the finest, of the British 
Museum designs. The other sheets, from which the accom- 
panying illustrations have been chosen, show his art in lesser 
things, and, in a sense, more intimately. Among them 
are designs for his own coat of arms, intricate monograms, 
jewels inscribed with all manner of devices: ‘‘ Mi Ladi 
Prinsis,” ‘‘ Quam accipere dare multo beatius,” and the enig- 
matic “ Well Laydi Well,” in handwriting on the face of the 
stone held by the tiny kirtled jewel-lady. With these vestiges 
of individual taste, the imagination plays to its own enter- 
tainment, as it does less involuntarily with allegorical 
designs such as that of a damsel laid in flaming embers 
between her lamenting parents. Then there is the pleasant 
temptation of assigning the pair of girdle prayer books to the 
poet-courtier, Sir Thomas Wyatt, seeing the “ T.W.” and a 





Gold Timepiece, designed for Sir Anthony Denny. 
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Dagger and Sheath in Chiselled Gold, 
Ivory, and Precious Stones. 


quite accountable “1” so plentifully interwrought in the happy 


design. The monogram pendants, too, the finely wrought 
“R_E.,” set with two rubies, an emerald and a garnet, with 
others, one of them, “ H.I.,” a most probable love-token of 
Henry to Jane Seymour—these start one searching for 
suitable names to be thus intertwined. That such com- 
missions must often have brought Holbein into touch with 
living secrets and hopes is certain. But here again is a by- 
interest that must not be allowed to intrude on the direct 
purpose of zsthetic appreciation. 


It may, however, be 


pointed out that the particularly beautiful circular pendant 
in gold and silver enamel set with five emeralds—like the 
“R.E.” and the large diamond-shaped pendants, the 
drawing is coloured—is of the type worn by the king in 
the Althorp portrait, in the Duke of Devonshire’s cartoon, 
and in the Windsor copy of a lost picture. A similar interest 
belongs to the tassel. Splendid specimens of its kind 
are to be found in ‘The Ambassadors’ and the ‘ Sieur de 
Morette.’ 

For the rest, Holbein’s jewels may be left to make their 
own appeal. Once again I would call attention to the charm 
of the pendants with ribbon-ornament, both employed alone 
and combined with foliated work. All who appreciate such 
things will need no further expatiation on these, on the 
two different settings of similar stones, at the top of the 
sheet, or on the delicate leaf-scroll pendant which balances 
the lyre-shaped design. Nor will they overlook the cunning 
art of the circular designs for niello—the wheel of fishes, 
the interlaced pattern—and the graceful formality of the 
sword belt. 





MONG the pictures sold in February at Bunny 
Hall, near Nottingham, was the fine portrait of 
‘Mrs. Parkyns,’ by Hoppner, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1794, and engraved in the following year by 
C. Wilkin. ‘It fell to Mr. C. Wertheimer at 8,800 gs. The 
highest price at an English auction for a picture was 
obtained for Hoppner’s ‘ Lady Louisa Manners,’ which 
fetched 14,050 gs. at Christie’s in 1901. 


Mrs. Parkyns. 
(From the Engraving 


by C. Wilkin.) By J. Hoppner, R.A. 











The Consolations 
of an 
Injured Critic.* 
By C. Lewis Hind. 


He Wonpers IF DeprH oF FEELING IS 
ESSENTIAL TO GREAT ART AND FALLS 
ASLEEP WONDERING. 


*‘ JT ’M troubled,” moaned the injured critic, 
“I'm becoming a valetudinarian. I’m 
out of condition. Who can wonder? 

The beautiful world disregards me. Here I 

lie a castaway, wounded in body and soul, 

without a General, and I fear without a heart. 

My body controls my mind—that’s failure. 

The light tells me that the day is declining, and what have 

I done? Since noon I have been trying to paint a flower 

picture from those pretty blossoms that Faith gathered— 

flower painting, the last resort of the sorrowful. And I’ve 
been introspecting, lashing myse!f for my lack of real feeling. 

Man, I don’t feel. That’s why I’m miserable. I’m full of 

self-pity and shame. I’m descending to the grave with all 

my aspirations unrealised, I’m—— ” 


‘The white moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And Time is setting with me, O!” 


* Continued from page 142. 





The Three Crosses. 


(British Museum.) 


Etching by Rembrandt. 





The Procession from Calvary 


By William Blake. 


(Tate Gallery.) 


I interposed, knowing that the way to restore my friend was 
to treat his mood as intelligently normal. 

“ Do you think Burns really felt those lovely lines,” he 
cried with passion. 

I gazed at him mild-eyed, and answered: “ Burns felt 
the emotion delicately, reflectively, as you feel the return 
to London after a day on the hills; but Burns was a poet, 
and so in the alembic of his imagination a commonplace 
emotion became magical.” 

“Is there any question for which you have not an 
answer pat and balanced ? I’m ruffled. It’s 
that contentivus subject of ‘ Feeling in Art’ that has been 
Every great 


Forgive me. 


troubling me all day. 
artist in words or in paint should feel 
But do they—do all? With 
seeins an adequate 


deeply. 
some ‘seeing’ 
substitute for ‘ feeling.’ 
not feeling that made the greatness of 
Velazquez and Vermeer. I, moi gui 
I never have 


It was vision 


vous parle, can’t feel. 
felt. I have 
And my vision is ordinary, but it’s 
not ugly like Salvator Rosa’s, Why. 
feel? Why have I only 
sensations ? ” 

“Think less about yourself, ani 


emotions—that’s all. 


can’t I 


then perhaps you may learn to feel. 
At any rate you can interpret the 
feelings of others. Isn’t that the 
subject of your proposed papers on 
‘The Art Come, come, 
Laodicean, stir yourself, begin !” 
“With whom shall I begin? With 


Sense’ ? 


Fra Angelico, who wept when he was 
painting the agony of his Saviour ; 
with Sassetta, sweet and holy inter- 
preter of the Franciscan feeling, who 
understood the inner impulses of the 
Saint far better than Giotto; with 
those children who were the Friends 
2A 
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Philip IV. 


(National Gallery.) 
By Velazquez. 


of God, the painter mystics of the Rhine Valley; or with 
Dickens who splintered his nib in the paper with anger 
against the abuses he was exposing ? ” 

“ If you won’t begin, oh, ‘ Do end, quoth I.’” 

He capped the quotation—*“ I end with—‘ Love is all and 
Death is naught, quoth she.’ ” 

Then was there silence: then was Claude Williamson 
Shaw away in a rapture. It needed little to lift him to 
ecstasy, a snatch of verse, a bar of music, the young moon, 
a pretty face, a Hebrew prayer. 

Very easily would he come to earth again. Having 
alighted, he remarked : “ The photographs upon the screen 
are certainly diversified — Blake, Velazquez, Vermeer 
of Delft, Rembrandt, Daumier, Watts, Antonello da 
Messina and Adriaen Van de Velde. They are chosen to 
illustrate the subject of Feeling in Art. Do not expect a 
reasoned thesis from me. I report what I know, or think 
I know—that’s all. I’m an empirical impressionist, not a 
logician. A man can prove anything if he ignores the 
exceptions, but the wanderers have a way of making 
themselves more important than those in the fold. 

“Consider those two marvellous portraits placed side 
by side: ‘ Philip Old’ by Velazquez and ‘A Young Girl’ 
by Vermeer of Delft. I don’t suppose you could find 
anywhere in the world of art two such characteristic and 
unapproachable interpretations of the satiety of middle 
age and the candour of fresh youth. Velazquez had‘ been 
painting will-less weary Philip IV for years, and now it 
seems almost as. if he wi//ed the bleared eyes, the rambling 
neck, and the pasty complexion to appear upon the canvas ; 
willed rather than painted Philip; willed the contour of 
the face, losing the line, tightening it and letting it wander 
again ; willed the weight of the head, making you feel 
that if you took it in your hands it would lie heavy. And 


the Girl by Vermeer! She has no past, no future; she is 
just plucked from life, as you pick a flower. But her 
freshness does not fade. She lives. The arrested moment, 
the innocence of eye, the tremble of the lip, the young, fair 
flesh, are done as if in one sitting, simply, finally, sudden 
as a song carolled by some happy wayfarer on a spring 
morning.” 

“Now how about my notion of the necessity of deep 
feeling in art. Do either of these portraits suggest deep 
feeling? Assuredly not! They show profound-power of 
seeing, unique vision and—that makes the great artist— 
the technical power to express what the eyes saw. When 
nature grants the two in unison, the adept hand and the 
initiate eye, she produces a Velazquez and a Vermeer, 
but not necessarily men of feeling. When nature bestows 
sensitive artistic antenne, a Gallic way of seeing things, 
but with no manipulative power, and a derivative vision, 
she produces a Claude Williamson Shaw.” 

He paused. “I thought Faith and Honour were in the 
room,” he said. ‘ They always correct my modesty. They 
know me. Consider that well-expressed piece of self- 
depreciation unsaid. The literary mind is awful. Some- 
times I catch myself trying to make my prayers literary.” 

He closed the parenthesis, paused, sighed and re- 
sumed— 

“Blake felt—felt incommunicable things. He was a 
great spiritual artist, but a poor material artist. The crafts- 
man in him was but a facet of his heaven-intoxicated, 
esoteric soul. My friends are divisible into two classes, 
those who adore Blake and those who resent him. I am 
one of his disciples. I admit that his drawing is odd, that 
he did not succeed in attaining his desire of ‘clear colours 
unmuddied by oil,’ and that his technique is sometimes 
odder than his drawing. But yet to speak only of his few 


Portrait of a Young Girl. 
(Mauritshaus, The Hague.) 
By Vermeer of Delft 
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The Eternal creating Adam. 


istine Ch R : 
(Sistine Chapel, Rome.) By Michaelangelo. 


The Eternal creating Adam. 


(By permission of W. Graham Robertson, Esq.) 
By William Blake. 
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‘“‘For He had Great Possessions.” 
(Tate Gallery. 


Photo. Hollyer.) By G. F. Watts, R.A. 


extant paintings, frescoes, as he called them, they affect me, 
now with pity, now with horror, and always in a way that 
the works of many sincere men, infinitely greater craftsmen, 
as Sargent is greater than a Slade student, are powerless to 
do. To Blake feeling was stronger than living. His out- 
ward eye and the power of his hand were pigmies to that 
giant—his inner eye. 

“I wonder what you think of his ‘Procession from 
Calvary.’ No, don’t answer me. I don’t want to know 
what you think. Haven't you realised in all our years of 
acquaintance that I never require an answer to a question. 
I ask it so that I may answer it myself. 

“That ‘ Procession from Calvary’ is the real thing. Yes ! 
I know that the figures are ten feet high, that the letter of 
the scene is not realised, as say, Dagnan-Bouveret would 
realise it, but the spirit is'absolutely there. The restrained 
grief, the pathos, is as monumental as the design. That 
figure of Nicodemus, walking by the side of the bier, leaning 
on his staff, is to me, for ever and ever, the embodiment 
of Nicodemus, as the tiny figure of Joseph of Arimathea 
supporting the body of Christ, in the middle panel of the 


predella of Filippino Lippi’s altar picture in the National 
Gallery—is for me, for ever and ever, Joseph of Arimathea. 

“* Blake is really outside criticism. How can one appraise 
a human being, who, at the age of four, believed he had seen 
God ‘ put his forehead to the window,’ who, as.a feeble and 
tottering old man, protested that the imagination liveth 
eternally, and who proclaimed when near death, that in 
spirit and life he grew stronger and stronger ‘as the foolish 
body decays.’ 

“‘ Goya peered into gulfs, Blake flung himself into them, 
soared up into the courts of heaven, and tried to tell us 
something of what his wild spiritual eyes saw. 

“How sane, how strong, how reposeful is Michael- 
angelo’s ‘The Eternal Creating Adam’ contrasted with 
Blake’s version: one the sanity of genius, the other the 
insanity of genius; one the confidence of creation, the 
other the agony of creation. 

“When I saw Michaelangelo’s fresco in the Sistine 
Chapel, my soul soared to his calm thcught. When I saw 
Blake’s agony of creation in the house of a friend, my soul 
cowered. Yet it drew me in the same moment. So 
insistent was the memory of the design that I couldn’t for 
the life of me remember anything about the colour. I 
wrote to the owner, an artist, and he answered, ‘ The colour 
is mysteriously golden, golden in the great disk of the setting 
sun, golden in the wings of God, and the wings are crimson- 
flecked. For the rest, dim purples and shadowy blues, 


with the deep green of the lapping water.’ 
“Blake makes one feel overmuch, and it isn’t the kind 
of feeling that an invalid hankers after. Whata man! He 


Tobit Blind. 


(British Museum.) 
Etching by Rembrandt. 
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(Louvre, Paris.) 


died, says one of his biographers, ‘ Singing of the things 
he saw in heaven, and was buried in Bunhill Fields 
Cemetery.’ I like the unemotional method of such _ bio- 
graphers. Yet that sentence expresses Blake—and life— 
celestial visions and then—then Bunhill Fields Cemetery 
staining the white radiance of eternity. Please give me a 
glass of raspberry vinegar. Now I am more in the mood 
for Jan Steen, 

“ Wholesome, earthly, with an unobtrusive sacramental 
suggestion, in his ‘Grace before Meat’—jolly Jan Steen 
‘combined the business of a tavern keeper with the occupa- 


The Supper at Emmaus. 


By Rembrandt. 


tion of painting.’ That is another gem from a biographer. 
Steen saw. I do not think he ever felt, and yet I am sure 
he felt the homeliness, the partial ecstasy of the ‘Grace 
before Meat’ scene, the precise beauty of the mother’s face, 
the rich blue of her skirt, and the blue of the suppliant 
child’s frock. Strange it is that the Dutch painters neariy 


always please the eye, and, as Faith would say, rarely touch 


the heart.” 
“ How about Rembrandt ?” 
“Hush! Iam coming to him. 
“In Rembrandt (towards the end of his life he wiped his 
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The Crucifixion. 
(National Gallery. ) 
By Antonello da Messina. 


brushes upon his trousers instead of upon a rag—I always 
think of that when I am disposed to be fanciful in my 
dress)—in Rembrandt’s work is synthesised the floating 
feeling, sometimes anguish, sometimes esthetic indulgence, 
of the modern world—longing, regret, aspiration, pity, grief, 
wonder. I: doubt if anywhere there is any canvas so arti- 
culate with deep human feeling as Rembrandt’s ‘ Supper 
at Emmaus’ in the Louvre. It needs no description: it 
ranges merely from amazement to ecstasy in the dim light 
of that high chamber luminous with mystery— pain, joy, 
wonder, faith—that’s all. ‘And their eyes were opened, 
and they knew Him.’ 

“ Tell me, has blindness—petulant, forceful, not resigned 
blindness—as seen dumbly by those who have sight, ever 
been more poignantly expressed than in his ‘ Tobit Blind’? 
That small etching cries aloud with feeling. A master 
doesn’t need a group of important people: he doesn’t 
require the glory and glitter of a great sacred or historical 
event, he can express everything if need be, with one figure. 
Watts, who devoted his life to allegorical paintings, never 
achieved his intention more completely than in that single 
figure, so restrained, called ‘ For he had great possessions.’ 
Abandoned now, in the bitter end, to grief and shame, once 
he had come running, had kneeled, and had said, ‘ Good 


Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?’ 
Yes, this is the arrested moment of feeling, the crisis of a 


‘ life, the perfect realisation of that unforgettable comment— 


‘And he was sad at that saying, and went away grieved: 
for he had great possessions.’ And I doubt if cruelty was 
ever more completely expressed than in Watts’s figure of 
the Minotaur crushing the bird. There are some things in 
didactic art that are final, and among them are those three 
figures by Rembrandt and Watts representing blindness, 
remorse and cruelty. 

“As for Rembrandt’s ‘The Three Crosses,’ I am at 
a loss for words to analyse that scenic, heart-disturbing 
decorum in black and white. What dignity he has given 
to the central figure of this dramatic chaos. Faith won't 
look at this etching. She says it is too painful. Honour 
looks, but is silent. She says it is one of those things that 
cannot be talked about. 

“There is intensity of feeling and a ruddy beauty of 
colour in Ford Madox Brown’s ‘ Christ washing Peter’s 
Feet,’ and because it is not tragedy, because the onlookers 
show love and abashed absorption at this spectacle of love 
humiliating itself for love’s sake, this is a comforting and a 
consolatory picture. Iam not sure but that it is the best 
modern religious picture. Madox Brown took a possible 
episode, one germane to our humanity, and wrought it 
slowly, putting into it all he knew and felt.” 

**])id Antonello of Messina feel ?”—Chameleon Claude 
Williamson Shaw addressed this question to me with 
uncomfortable suddenness. 

“Do you wish me to answer immediately, on the spur 
of the moment ?” I enquired. 

** No; I want you merely to listen to my answer, helping 


me by your delightful power of silence to clear my mind 


Chri:t Mocked. 
(Museum Folkwang, 


Hagen, Westphaiia. ) By H. Daumier. 
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Mother and Child. 


(Copyright, Detroit Publishing Co.) 
Pyne: a By Gari Melchers. 





THE ART 


(Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


for the section of ‘ The Art Sense’ I must write to-morrow 
on ‘Feeling in Art.’ In the large room of the National 
Gallery, the room allocated (good word that) to the 
Venetian and Brescian Schools there is a row of smallish 
works on the line, mainly by Giovanni Bellini, which 
form an extraordinary beautiful sequence of pictures. Most 
of them are religious, but their effect is of beauty, not 
of piety. It’s an amazing line of pictures. One of the 
advantages of talking about art, my friend, is that you can 
use superlatives. When I write my opinions I shail have 
to be more cautious. Sometimes I think of that line of 
beautiful pictures when I can’t sleep. It’s an entry to 
happy dreams. of lovely colours, suave figures, sweet -faces, 
and quiet skies. 

“ One of the items of that line of beauty is a ‘ Crucifixion’ 
by Antonello da Messina. You would think that a Crucifix, 
towering up the panel with a mound of skulls at the foot, 
and the mourning figures of the Virgin and St. John on 
either side would be a picture poignantly sad and full of 
feeling ; but it is not. Antonello did not feel the tragedy: 
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The Artist and his Family. 
By Adriaen Van de Velde. 


he was in love with that milky white sky kindling to sapphire 
in the zenith, with the blue hills and the white buildings, 
and over all the sunny hush of nature. His eyes saw the 
beauty of the scene, but there was no echo of the tragedy 
in his heart. 

‘**And nineteenth century Daumier, what of him? Did 
fierce, good-natured Daumier, of the never-to-be-forgotten 
caricatures in the Charivari, creator of ‘ Robert Macaire,’ 
realiser of Cervantes’ dream, who made the ‘ Third Class 
Carriage’ immortal, did he feel all the awful indignity of his 
‘Christ Mocked’? _Assuredly, he felt the drama of it and 
the nobility that out-soars the pitiful scorn. ‘The blurred 
central figure, in dignity, ranks with the central figure of 
Rembrandt’s ‘ Three Crosses.’ Life to Daumier was a 
pageant, a theme for caricature, biting, intense, and because 
the exaggeration of true caricature is nearer to life than the 
academic representation of life, his ‘Christ Mocked’ is 
nearer to the brutality of that terrible episode than any 
It is real: as we look at it 
We feel it as if 


picture within my knowledge. 
the shame of the event is flung back to us. 
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BEFORE MEAT. 


GRACE 


Painted by Jan STEEN.) 
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it is still happening, as it still is in the outraged hearts 
of some of us. 

“Daumier’s ‘Christ Mocked’ is realism infused with 
imagination, and touched with caricature. That grave and 
beautiful ‘ Mother and Child’ by Gari Melchers is realism 
infused with ideality, which came uncalled into the picture ; 
it was not sought, sincerity of feeling inspired the brush. 
This distinguished American painter, who is one of the 
forces in modern art, paints like Velazquez, like Manet, the 
object before him. ‘The interior beauty of the mother’s face, 
the wide-eyed helpless wonder of the child, became imbued 
in the craftsmanship. The good workman worked, and out 
of hjs feeling there arose that ‘something more,’ and it 
passed into his theme, which is as old as art, yet ever new, 
and the picture was finished, and implied in it was more 
than craftsmanship—the understanding of rapt motherhood 
—sacred, human, eternal. 

“See, in the twilight, what an air of mystery, of the 
primal simplicity of life, her face assumes. You feel in 
that ‘Mother and Child’ something elemental, the pause 
of the present before the slow unrolling of futurity, 
all the potentialities of that wonderfully observed, wonder- 
fully drawn baby. 

“There is no mystery about Adriaen Van de Velde’s 
‘Family Group’ picture. The future has been unrolled 
and has become cheerfully commonplace. It is a con- 
soling picture, in the category of the books literary 
paragraphists call ‘bedside books,’ It is a ripe and calm 
picture of middle age, success and contentment. The 
artist, proud of himself, proud of his family, has driven 
into the country and is taking a gentle stroll to induce an 
appetite for supper. Contrast this equable Adriaen Van de 
Velde, who has made the most of the pleasant home-world, 
with Rembrandt, ever dissatisfied, artistically and spiritually, 
ever trying to soar on broken wing ; contrast him with Blake 
who was never at rest, whose whole life was a struggle, 
inarticulate cries to a coy heaven for the unrealisable home 
of his desire. Happy Adriaen Van de Velde! Your quiet- 
ness quietens me! Your picture is as gentle a soporific 
as the Bellini lovelinesses, and upon his sunny skies no night 
ever descends, nor upon Antonello’s blue hills. 

“Yes! I know that Dr. 
Bode argues that the stately 
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sealed the folded hours. I can just see, in the glimmering 
light, his serene features and the plain face of his admirable 
spouse. His hand clasps her elbow. God grant that I 
may some day reach such an anchorage in such a harbour. 
I think, if I had to choose between feeling and serenity 
for the rest of my life, I should choose serenity—perhaps, 
perhaps—the greater gift of spiritual se-ren-ity—the— 
greater—gift sae 





I waited a few minutes, then drew the curtains, and tip- 
toed to the door, to find watchful Faith standing there with 
finger upon lips. 

| Zo be continued.) 


The Art of 
Garden-Making. 


HE place which must be given to garden-making 
TT among the arts is assuredly neither undistinguished 
Indeed, it can be claimed for 
it has the sanction of remote 


nor unimportant. 
the gardener’s art that 
antiquity and that it deserves to be held in honour as one 
which offers scope for special-ingenuities of design and for 
the exercise of judicious and highly cultivated taste. The 
garden-maker must be a man with rather rare artistic 
discretion, he must be a profound student and lover of 
nature, and he must have a particular capacity for adapting 
himself to circumstances. Above all, he must have a kind 
of prophetic power—the ability to visualise his conceptions 
and to foresee the character of the evolution which they 
will go through during the long lapse of years. 

It is a matter of no little moment that in all his work he 
should keep constantly in touch with nature, that between 
him and her there should be the closest alliance, and that 
he should depend sincerely upon her for guidance in all: his 
inventions. There was a few generations ago a fashion in 





painter strolling with his 
wife is not a self-portrait at 
all, that the Dutch Mynheer 
represents a rich patrician 
whom Adriaen painted. I 
refuse to believe it. For me 
it will always be, as printed 
in the catalogue, as stated 
under the picture, a portrait 
of successful, contented 
Adriaen and his family—his 
masterpiece. 

“T never ask myself if 
Adriaen Van de Velde felt. 
I just let him lead me into 
a land where it is always 
early evening, where the 


day’s work is always done, 
and peace and rest have 








Design for a Classical Garden at Brooklandville, Baltimore, 
U.S.A., for H. Carroll Brown, Esq. 


By Thomas H. Mawson. 
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character of the design and 


DG kage, 
Rie 5 ) Se the way in which it can be 











Rose Arch and Summer-House in Mawson Brothers’ Nurseries, Windermere. 


garden-making which, like other fashions that are based 
upon prejudice rather than reason, led to results that were 
more than a little ridiculous. This fashion prescribed a sort 
of pictorial treatment of gardening; it professed to be 
inspired by a desire to break away from the formality of the 
set and studied designs which imposed upon the garden a 
certain architectural precision and definiteness of pattern, 
and yet it was in itself formal and governed by rules of art 
rather than by understanding 

of the spirit of nature. It 


nS ' vee : carried out. 


The designer 
x ° hie. — no longer comes upon the 
ground with a preconceived 
plan to which he rigidly 
adheres whatever may be 
the difficulties he has to 
overcome ; his way now is 
to develop and enhance the 
natural beauties of the site, 
not to discipline them rigidly 
in accordance with an im- 
mutable formula. 

An excellent insight into 
the modern methods is pro- 
vided by these illustrations 
of gardens laid out by Mr. 
Thomas H. Mawson, Hon. 
Associate of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, 
and one of the ablest of 
present-day designers. He 
has an admirable adapta- 
bility, a remarkable capacity 
for recognising and making .the most of useful oppor- 
tunities; and he brings to bear upon his work a high 
degree of inventive power. He has a delightful sympathy 
with nature which safeguards him against both conven- 
tionality and eccentricity, and he tempers formality with 
just that touch of natural sentiment which is required to 
make the architectural garden a living fact rather than a 
dry and lifeless piece of pedantry. In his formal designs 





By Thomas H. Mawson. 





took no account of the natural 
features of the-site on which 
the garden was to be created, 
but directed, instead, the 
artificial construction of a 
conventional scene built up 
on pictorial lines—or rather 
on what the designer assumed 
to be pictorial. 

From this sham natural- 
ism we have now happily 
escaped, just as we have also 
learned to avoid the earlier 
excesses of purely formal 
gardening. Our. garden- 
makers to-day realise fully 
the necessity for dependence 
upon nature and the import- 
ance of co-operating with 
her closely and intelligently. 
They see how necessary it is 
to follow her lead in land- 
scape gardening, and how, 
even in essentially formal 
work, she must be given a 
share, and a quite consider- 
able one, in determining the 





Kitchen Garden Wall and Rough Steps at Wych Cross Place, 
Sussex, for Douglas Freshfield, Esq. 


By Thomas H. Mawson. 




















Below the Terrace at Wych Cross Place, Sussex, for Douglas Freshfield, Esq. 
(Photo. Lewis, 
Birmingham ) By Thomas H. Mawson. 




















Wych Cross Place, Sussex, for Douglas Freshfield, Esq. 
(Photo. Lewis, 
Birmingham ) By Thomas H. Mawson. 
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Fountain Court from Terrace, Wych Cross Place, Sussex, for Douglas Freshfield, Esq. 
(Photo. Lewis, 


Birmingham.) By Thomas H. Mawscn. 














Trellis and Garden House at Greenwood, for R. Adam Ellis, Esq. 
By Thomas H. Mawson. 























Glade adjoining the Kitchen Garden, Foots Cray Place, Kent, for S. J. Waring, Esq. 


By Thomas H. Mawson. 











Formal Garden at Skilts, Redditch, for Sir W. Jaffray, Bart. 
By Thomas H. Mawson. 
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Part of Terrace at Kearsney Court, Dover, 
for E. P. Barlow, Esq. 


By Thomas H. Mawson. 


particularly, he shows how well he appreciates the value of a 
setting which will, as it were, link the house with the land- 
scape in which it stands—a setting which gives dignity 
to the house without putting it in any way out of relation 
to nature, 

[t can never be said of him that he commits the mistake— 
at one time common enough in garden-making—of bringing 
wild nature up to the very doors of an imposing and im- 
portant building; he leads the eye judiciously by means 
of the architectural features of his garden from the house, 
which is an architectural fact of an absolutely indisputable 
kind, to the graceful disorder of the scenery beyond the 
boundaries of the garden itself, and he interposes between 
the definite forms of the building and the indefinite details 
of the landscape a neutral zone in which nature and art 
meet on equal terms. The garden, as he deals with it, 
belongs to the house, and yet seems to be only a piece of 
the surrounding country shaped and ordered and brought 
under human control. 

His manner as a designer, and his spirit as an artist are 
seen to indisputable advantage in such examples as the 
gardens at Kearsney Court, and Wych Cross Place, in which 
the judicious relation of formal ornamentation to the 
natural features of the site is markedly evident; and his 
appreciation of the value of well-balanced contrasts is not 
less apparent in the formal gardens at Greenwood and 
Skilts, Redditch. And again he shows effectively how 
nature can be disciplined, without losing her charm, in his 
treatment of the enclosed lawn at Foots Cray Place, and 
in the charmingly arranged corner in Messrs. Mawson 
Brothers’ nurseries; and he shows, too, what can be 


‘ville, Baltimore. 


achieved in the direction of classical formality by his 
elaborately-considered design for a garden at Brookland- 
These are typical illustrations of his way 
of solving the problems which are presented to the garden 
designer who is also a nature lover and a man of taste and 
judgment. They sum up many of the best characteristics 
of his practice, and they tell us how soundly he has studied 
the principles of the art of which he is so accomplished an 
exponent. Certainly, they prove that he approaches the 
difficulties of his work with a right feeling of responsibility, 
and with a due degree of foresight. The natural develop- 
ment of such designs—the development that comes from 
the growth of vegetation, and from the mellowing touch of 
time—will only increase their beauty of effect and will only 
add to their completeness. 


Passing Events. 


HETHER or not Velazquez painted the ‘ Venus 
and Cupid’ is a matter of opinion, and the 
renewed inquiries following Mr. James Greig’s theory and 
the expert investigations have brought to light some striking 
differences of judgment. Artists do not agree that the 
picture is “ signed all over,” as a great work should be, but 
for the technical quality of the flesh painting the enthusiasm 
is almost unanimous. As regards the price there is little 
doubt that the picture could be sold now for many thou- 
sands more than was given for it. One good effect of the 
discussion may be noted: many people have visited the 
National Gallery who otherwise would not have been 
attracted, and perhaps some of. them will go there 
again. 


HOSE aartists—and there are many of them—who 
believe that the high prices obtained for the Old 
Masters affect the sale of modern works will not be consoled 
by the prospect of infinitely greater competition. “ Believe 
me,” said Lord Balcarres at the recent meeting of the 
National Art Collections Fund, “the sensational prices of 
yesterday will be the commonplace figures of to-morrow.” 


UPPLEMENTING the first edition of Mr. Wedmore’s 
Cameron's Etchings and anticipating the second 
edition, the reproductions recently issued by Messrs. Schulze 
have been welcome to all students, none of whom will 
dispute the crisp decree in Mr. Rinder’s introduction that 
**D. Y. Cameron is an artist.” Collectors, too, are equally 
appreciative, the sale-room proving the existence of an 
exceptional demand for prints from Mr. Cameron’s plates. 
At Christie’s on April 12, in the dispersal of the Theobald 
collection, twenty-seven “ Views in North Italy” (the 
‘Father Ambrose’ missing) fetched £460; the series of 
six “ Views in Paris” brought 4130; and among the high 
prices for single prints were: ‘St. Laumer,’ £44; ‘ The 
Porch, Harfleur,’ £44; ‘The Canongate, Tolbooth, Edin- 
burgh,’ £41 ; ‘Old St. Etienne, Caen,’ £436; ‘ Robert Lee’s 
Workshop, £34; ‘The Doge’s Palace, Venice, £34; 
‘Loches,’ £34; ‘ Harfleur, £433. 
































View from Terrace at Kearsney Court, Dover, for E. P. Barlow, Esq. 
(Photo. Lewis, 
Birmingham.) By Thomas H. Mawson. 











Palladian Bridge at Kearsney Court, Dover, for E. P. Barlow, Esq. 
. Lewis, 
ye me By Thomas H. Mawson. 
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THER prints belonging to Mr. Theobald which 
attracted attention, not only for their beauty and 
interest but for their market value, were Sir Seymour 
Haden’s ‘ River in Ireland,’ go gs., and J. F. Millet’s ‘ Le 
Départ pour le Travail, £55. The Méryon prices, 
including £640 for a first state of ‘L’Abside de Notre 
Dame,’ have been mentioned already (p. 142). Among 
the high-priced mezzotints were Dickinson’s ‘ Miss Ramus,’ 
after Romney, £672; John Young’s ‘ The Setting Sun,’ 
after Hoppner, £651; John Jones’ ‘ Mrs. Davenport,’ after 
Romney, £609 ; J. Raphael Smith’s ‘Mrs. Payne Gallwey 
and Child,’ after Reynolds, 540 gs.; Charles Turner’s 
‘Countess Cholmondeley,’ after Hoppner, 520 gs. David 
Lucas’ mezzotints after Constable’s ‘English Landscape’ 
were withdrawn and purchased privately for the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 


'N the Maddocks sale an early Sargent, ‘ Expectancy,’ 

brought 480 gs. There were twenty-three works by 

the late J. Charles, among which ‘ Haymaking’ fetched 

300 gs. Of the ten examples of Edward Stott, ‘The 
Bathers’ was the highest price at 240 gs. 


RONZES from the Falcke collection were in great 
demand, 130 objects realising £24,608. Eight lots 
brought four figures each, the biggest being £4,100 fora 
Venetian fountain head. The late Mr. Isaac Falcke was 
an art dealer and collector who left substantial bequests 
the British Museum. 


~NGRAVINGS and miscellaneous objects belonging 
to the late Mr. Montague J. Guest, who died at 
Sandringham last November, were sold at Christie’s in April, 
and nearly £10,000 was realised. Mr. Guest “ picked up” 
curios for small prices in the days before such things were 
valuable, and his original outlay was quite small. Two 
proofs in colours of F. Janinet’s engravings after Lavreince’s 
‘ L’Indiscrétion’ and ‘ L’Aveu difficile’ fetched 490 gs. 


EVERAL artists have turned their attention to the 
problem of aerial navigation from a scientific point of 
view, and before long, no doubt, the subject will receive 
some permanent artistic expression. Other 
means of locomotion have inspired painters, 
Turner’s ‘ Rain, Speed and Steam’ being the 
first attempt, probably, to turn the railway to 
account, and Mr. Arnesby Brown with his 
‘Signal Box’ in the present Royal Academy 
Exhibition being the most recent. ‘The sea- 
way has given innumerable subjects to art, so 
has the roadway, and we look for some artist, 
well up in “atmosphere,” to become the 
pioneer depicter of the airway. 


HOSE who knew Sir W. Q. Orchardson, 

who died on April 13, will never forget 

his personality. Although of a retiring dis- 
position he possessed the power to attract, 
and by his kindly consideration for others and 
his invariable courtesy he secured the good 
will of all who came into contact with him. 
Through his art he appealed to a vast 


lermie. 


(From the Etching by F. Laguil- 
By permission of Mr. Robert 
Dunathorne, 5, Vigo Street, W.) 


audience. ‘The Young Duke,’ ‘Hard Hit, ‘Trouble,’ 
‘The Queen of Swords’ and the Tate Gallery pictures, 


‘among others, with anumber of portraits, will live in history. 


The Christmas number of THE Art JouRNAL, 1897, devoted 
to the artist, contains over sixty illustrations. 


NOTHER distinguished pupil of Robert Scott Lauder 

was William McTaggart, R.S.A., who died on 

April 2. His landscapes won the enthusiasm of painters, 

the approval of collectors, and, especially in Scotland, the 
admiration of the public. 


R. LEWIS F. Day, who died on April 18, was a 
constant contributor to THe ART JOURNAL since 
1877. A promoter of the Arts and Crafts Society, he will 
be missed not only for his practical work in the sphere of 
decorative art, often in conjunction with commercial enter- 
prises, but for his lively and sound writing in connection 
with the subjects he had made his own. His books on 
“Ornament,” “Stained Glass,” “ Needlework,” “ Alphabets,” 
and “ Every Day Art” are standard works. 


N May 4 Mr. C. Napier Hemy and Mr. A. S. Cope 
were elected full members of the Royal Academy, 
and Mr. Adrian Stokes became an Associate. 


\ R. H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.I.B.A., has been 

appointed Editor of the Awi/der in succession to 
Mr. H. H. Statham, F.R.I.B.A., who, chief since 1883, has 
done good service to the architecture of the day. 


EOPLE up for the Academy and wishing, as they 
should wish, to see another phase of British Art, 
should not fail to visit the Whitechapel Gallery, until 
June 18, to see some fine pictures by the “ Moderns.” It 
is one of the best retrospective shows which have been 
arranged in London, and it includes the nucleus of a collec- 
tion being formed by Sir Hugh P. Lane for Johannesburg. 


A* in previous years Messrs. Cassell issue a well-printed 
rs record of the principal works in the present Royal 


Academy Exhibition. (35.) 





The Young Duke. 


By Sir W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 




















The Consolations of an Injured Critic.—V. 
By C. Lewis Hind. 


Havinc DREAMED HorRIBLY OF A PORTRAIT BY VINCENT 
Van Gocu, He SoLaces HIMSELF WITH SOME OLD, 


Quiet MASTERS. 


ENTERED my friend’s room at an inauspicious 
moment. Indeed, had I not stood for an instant on 
the threshold, a heavy, dark red book that the patient 

had thrown angrily into the void would have bruised my 
Before I had time to protest, he had 
flung a companion 
volume with equal 
ardour to the other 
side of the bed. 
*So much for 
Julius Meier- 
Gfaefe,” he ex- 
claimed. “ That 
volcanic German 
excites me over- 
much. Diaboli- 
cally clever writing 
on revolutionary 
modern artists is 
injurious to inva- 
lids. I must have 
a sedative, say, 
Molinos the Quiet- 
Self-Portrait. ist. No, give me 
By Vincent Van Gogh. Novalis, that little 
dun-coloured vol- 
Ah! here is what I need. 


astonished legs. 





ume of extracts on the shelf. 
Listen: ‘A work of art is a spiritual element. The Artist 
stands on Man as a statue on ifs pedestal.’ Novalis is a 
harbour of refuge after the stormy seas of Meier-Graefe. 
Contrast his repose with such a sentence as this from the 
masterful German’s essay on Van Gogh, the protagonist of 
modern frenzied painting, which admirers call elemental: 
‘Van Gogh’s was animal art. He seemed hardly to paint 
his pictures, but rather to breathe them on the canvas 
panting and gasping.’ ; 

“ That’s what I’ve been doing all night—panting and 
gasping. I fell asleep musing on spiritual serenity, and for 
some inexplicable reason I dreamed all night of Van Gogh’s 
self-portraits, that terrible example in the modern museum 
at Amsterdam, wherein he looks like an ensanguined prize- 
fighter, and that screech of realism called ‘ Portrait of the 
Artist with Flowers.’ 

“Van Gogh pursued me all night—Van Gogh, eager 
evangelist and frenzied artist, in whom the spirit of life 
boiled. He had the fury of creation ; he regretted that life 
is created with less effort than art, and he lost his reason in 
his passionate desire to force seeing and painting beyond 
their limits. The distracted man gave up the fight in agony 
and died by his own hand.” 


* Continued from page 185. 


JULY, 1910. 


“ What an unedifying story,” I remarked. “No wonder 
that we in England prefer the gentler lives of Mr, Leader 
and Mr. Dicksee. Was this Vincent Van Gogh a genius, 
and when did he live ?” 

“He died in 1890; he was a Dutchman, and, strange 
tu relate, was a pupil of Mauve’s. Herr Meier-Graefe (do 
pick the volumes off the floor; he’s too important a man to 
lie there) considers that Van Gogh is the most remarkable 
painter since the Old Masters.” 

“ May I open the window ?” I interposed. 
keep my head clear and my judgment sane.” 

“Pray do. We will shelve Van Gogh immediately. | 
am interested in him because he was really the parent of 
the modern neo-Impressionist movement of which Henri 
Matisse is the latest prodigy, and‘ Cézanne, who died in 
1898, the austere Master. Call their work sublime or 
degrading as you choose, it is at least vital; it strives in 
its wild revolutionary way to say something; it makes me 
‘think,’ as the late Archdeacon Farrar said of Hall Caine’s 
Christian; but do not call it art; do not designate this 


“T wish to 


tumult of desire for expression, this hashish nightmare of 
harsh colours, and the plastic’sense, by the revered name of 
art. I fancy they are striving to do in painting what Strauss 


is trying to express in music. These new men are not for 





Self-Portrait. 


Ant . 
atid By Simon de Vos. 


2C 
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(Berlin. Photo. Berlin Photographic Co.) 


me, just now, at any rate. I fall back gladly from the 
pursuit of their meaning into the aura of the quiet old men 
to whom a work of art was a spiritual element. Did they, 
I wonder, realise it? Perhaps so. It was the great Michael- 
angelo, was it not, who said, through the pure English of 
Wordsworth— 


*** The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If thou the spirit give by which I pray.’ 


“Hark! I hear the steps of Faith and Honour. Hide 
the Van Gogh photograph, quickly. They hate his works. 
Faith has palpitations when she sees them; and when I 
took Honour to an exhibition of pictures, in the Rue 
Lafitte, by Gaugin, the Tahiti genius, the child nearly 
fainted. Oh! Art! Art! Did you ever hear of Simon 
de Vos?” 

I smiled inwardly, and said with my lips—“ Be merciful 
to me when you write your book. Of course I haven’t 
heard of all these fanciful folk you seem so concerned 
about.” 

““Simon de Vos, like Van Gogh, was a fanatic, but he 
was sane. Fanaticism, I suppose, is one of the finest things 
in the world when controlled, and when the impulse is 
engendered by something outside the individual. Van 
Gogh was a fanatic about expression. Simon de Vos was a 
fanatic about the poor. So I interpret Simon de Vos, the 
little I know about him. One of the few salient things 
recorded of this Dutch painter is Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 





Two Noble Venetians. 


By Giovanni Bellini. 


comment on Simon de Vos’s portrait of himself—‘So 
highly finished in the broad manner of Correggio, that 
nothing can exceed it.’ That strikes me as odd art criticism, 
but in art criticism the greatest or the least may say 
anything. 

“Pin the self-portrait by Simon de Vos upon the screen. 
I love it. I love it all the more after the Van Gogh self- 
portrait. The Antwerp Gallery catalogue calls it ‘a very 
pleasant, kind, almost funny face.’ So itis. One is better 
for looking at Simon de Vos with the sunny smile, and 
better for reading the inscription on the portrait which says 
that he lived frugally, and that he gave to the poor of his 
earnings, even to half of his wealth, hoping that by this 
example others may do the same. And he asks you to 
pray God to have mercy upon his soul. I am sure that 
Faith and Honour, although good Anglicans, remember 
Simon de Vos in their prayers. 

“Now, girls, affix all the photographs to the screen, 
beginning with the de Vos, and ending with the musical 
picture by Morto da Feltre, which we found at Hampton 
Court. So! 

“* Now you see what I mean by the old, quiet portraits. 
I don’t believe that the men of old time troubled much 
about a likeness. The best of them were more concerned 
to suggest the soul of the sitter, or to produce a beautiful 
and decorative arrangement. In our individualistic times 
the artist is badgered to present a likeness. Sometimes 
the likeness and the ‘something more,’ that may be the 
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Portrait of a Man. 
(Berlin. Photo. Berlin Photographic Co.) 
By Giorgione. 
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Sir George of Cornwall. 
By Holbein the Younger. 


(Frankfurt.) 


immortal part of man, are combined with astonishing 
success, as in Sargent’s ‘Coventry Patmore’ and ‘ Lord 
Wemyss,’ in Shannon’s ‘ Phil May’ (with the lasting smile) 
and ‘ Fox-hunting Squire,’ and in Watts’s ‘ Walter Crane.’ 

‘* Now, if you please, drop back into the ages to grave 
and dignified Giovanni Bellini. One of my favourite books 
is Conversations ef James Northcote, R.A., with James Ward. 
If only—if only there was a work as wise and intimate 
reporting Albert Diirer’s conversations with Giovanni 
Bellini, based on their meetings at Venice in 1506. Ah! 
that would be a priceless volume. 

“I believe that Giovanni Bellini, with his portraits of 
‘Two Noble Venetians,’ was the originator of that grave, 
suave, sexless kind of portraiture that Titian and Giorgione 
carried to perfection. Look at those two Venetian youths 
in their simple sumptuous dresses. They affect me like 
elegiac poetry. Being dead they still speak to us through 
their splendour, like kings on carven tombs. 

“ And what do you think of the Giorgione ‘ Portrait of a 
Man’? Is not this simple bust of a Venetian placed against 
a parapet, with his hand resting upon the ledge, final in its 
reposeful beauty. Whenever I go to a picture gallery I try 
to carry away with me a salient impression of one remark- 
able work, as a sort of souvenir of the pictorial adventure. 
Last time I visited the Kaiser-Friederich Museum it was 
this Giorgione portrait that remained with me, unforgettable. 
I wrote down my impressions. Faith, give me the last 
Berlin note book. Ah! here it is. I’m going to inflict 
upon you my commentary on this beautiful thing, in a frame 
of blue-painted scroll work, equally beautiful. 

“He is one of those dreamy, poetical, full-eyed, 
questioning Italians that Giorgione loved to depict. This 


is not a portrait of repose ; it is repose itself. Looking at 
him, you feel not only the body under the garment, not only 
the rounded skull under the long, thick, carefully-attired 
hair, but you are also conscious of the mind and the heart 
of him working under those calm, reflective features. It is 
the pinnacle of portrait-painting, it is man in the fruition of 
culture, it is ripeness, as if the artist was unconsciously 
echoing in paint Shakespeare’s great lines: ‘Men must 
endure their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all.’ 

“And the colour is not laid on roughly, vigorously, 
defiantly, as in most modern work. It seems to be one of 
the integral intimacies of the picture, inherent in it like the 
sap of a tree or the perfume of a flower. The colour glows 
out from within, like the spiritual light from a transfigured 
face. We may note that the background 1s dark green, the 
hair shadowed, the flesh pale yellow, the thin quilted coat 
shot purple, but those are mere words and convey little. It 
is the whole that one judges by, the calm finality of the 
work, the exquisite, penetrating vision of the artist allied to 
a perfect technique; drawing, colour, mass suffused one in 
the other, making this unknown man to glow with life and 
mute communications. 


‘What is the secret of the charm of this picture? It is 
not enough to say that Giorgione was a genius. That 
accounts for his insight, but-not for his technique. This 


young genius lived in an age when a man was obliged to 
master his technique. What was that technique that took 
years to master? To begin with there was no hurry. 
Without haste, without rest, was the craftsman’s implied 
motto. We read of eight or nine separate applications of 
pigment more or less solid ; of the canvas, when the ‘laying 
in’ process was finished, being placed in the sun and dew 





Portrait of a Man. 


(Apsley House. 


Photo. Dixon.) By Velazquez. 
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to dry, often for months; of repeated rubbings down and 
scrapings ; of rich glazes and alternate scumblings, and the 
final coat of golden varnish. In a word, a picture went 
through processes that were as well understood, as orderly, 
as progressive as the making of a Chinese bowl. 

“ There is a vast difference between the portrait manner 
of Giorgione and that of Holbein the Younger, the 
difference between the splendour of Venice and the 
austerity of the low lands of the north ; but implicit in each 
is the same patient craftsmanship controlling genius. The 
Giorgione is idealism, the Holbein is realism, but reverent, 
modest, not shouting, modern realism. Sir George of 
Cornwall, with the gold in his hat, and the pink in his hand, 
stiff against a blue background—lives. Of his deeds I know 
nothing, but Cornish Sir George survives through Holbein’s 
eyes and craft. Seemingly of the moment too, this moment, 
is that grave pale, unknown Spanish gentleman, one of the 
most human and haunting of all the portraits by Velazquez. 
How did he do it? I have sat for an hour before this 
Unknown at Apsley House studying the technique, and— 
and—well, there is a twirling impasto of paint upon the 
forehead, as if the brush loaded with pigment had been 
caught in an eddy: then it sweeps in a streak of light down 
the nose and finishes with a splash beneath the chin—and 
that tells nothing. I shrug my shoulders, mutter the word 
Velazquez, bow the knee, and try to write about the 
unwritable, 

“You smile to see two more Rembrandts on the screen. 
I can’t keep Rembrandt out of the discussion. When I was 
last at the Louvre, suddenly, at the end of the long gallery 
where the Rembrandt pictures are now gathered, I saw his 
‘St. Matthew Inspired by an Angel.’ Strange to say I had 
never noticed it before. Velazquez could not have painted 





St. Matthew Inspired by an Angel. 


(Louvre.) 
By Rembrandt. 





Jan Six. 
By Rembrandt. 


(Six Collection, Amsterdam.) 


I do not think the idea 
This is a picture of deep 


that inspiration of St. Matthew. 
would have appealed to him. 
feeling. All Rembrandt felt so poignantly passes on to us. 
You remember what Millet said :—‘ Le fond de tout est 
toujours ceci: qu’il faut qu’un homme soit touché d’abord 
pour pouvoir toucher les autres.’ Write it down, Faith ! 
Translate it. I am the only person who understands my 
own French, 

“There was no need for deep feeling when Rembrandt 
painted his old friend Burgomaster Six, descending the 
stairs, pulling on his gloves. Oh! those hands and gloves ! 
Frans Hals might have signed them. Once, in a gay mood, 
I wrote a story, the idea of which was that jolly Frans Hals 
did paint those hands and gloves, surreptitiously, for a joke, 
to astonish Rembrandt. 

“I suspect that Hals’s portrait of ‘Willem Van Hey- 
thuysen,’ astonished that dandy. He could hardly have 
hoped to have his magnificence so magnificently expressed. 
What a.glorious representation of exterior paraphernalia it 
is. Equally gorgeous, but in a subtler way, is Diirer’s 
portrait of himself. Lurking, delicately insistent, behind 
the carefully crimped hair and the costly fur-lined robe, is 
the deep soul of Diirer himself, the man who, from the mass 
of trivialities in his /ourna/, flamed forth with that cry 
beginning—‘ O God, is Luther dead ?’ 

*“* Sometimes, in looking at pictures, I can hardly believe 
that their authors, or the men and women they painted, 
have passed beyond our voices. And sometimes the lesser 
men give that sense of life extending beyond life more 
completely than the greater Masters. ‘That central figure 
in Giorgione’s ‘ Concert,’ of the full-eyed rapt man playing 
and listening, lives, does he not? But look at the sly little 
lady in Morto da Feltre’s ‘ Concert,’ who is more sensitive 
to the touch of the bearded musician’s hand on her shoulder 
than to the music she is supposed to be reading. I see in 
her a sense of life, provocative, personal, that is almost 
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Willem Van Heythuysen. 


(Liechtenstein 
Gallery, Vienna. 


Photo. Hanfstaengl.) By Frans Hals. 


uncanny. She is on a lower plane than Giorgione’s people, 
but she is more tinglingly alive. I go to Hampton Court 
Palace, I make my way to Morto da Feltre’s ‘ Concert,’ and 
that little lady, long, long ago dust, is more vivid to 
me than many of the living. She is quietly, persuasively 
alive ; the men and women of Van Gogh and his school are 
stridently, clamorously living. I don’t want to board with 
them any more than I want to share a lodging with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Yet, in a way, they hypnotise me.” 

After this long monologue Claude Williamson Shaw was 
silent for a few minutes. He seemed agitated. Presently 
he beckoned to me and whispered—“ Get Faith and 
Honour out of the room. I have something to show you. 
They must not know.” 

His voice grew lower, tenser. “I’ve got a Van Gogh 
picture here. It’s hidden under the bed in my hold-all. I 
bought it in Montmartre last autumn for two hundred francs. 
The dealer didn’t know it was a Van Gogh, because it was 
merely signed ‘ Vincent’; but that’s the way he always 
signed.” 


I gave him the hold-all. He opened it and showed me 
the Van Gogh. 

“Well,” he asked excitedly, “what do you think 
of it?” 


“ Hideous,” I said promptly. “I loathe it!” 


Claude Williamson Shaw looked at the Van Gogh 
reflectively. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ people either loathe it or love it. It’s 
either hideously beautiful or beautifully hideous. I don’t 
quite know which. Take it away. Hide it, for pity’s sake, 
or I shall have another sleepless night.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


Italian Sculpture. 


OMEONE has said that, to write about painting is 
difficult, but to write about sculpture is practically 
impossible. Lord Balcarres is solving the problem. In 
his latest book, Zhe Evolution of Italian Sculpture (Murray, 
215.), he follows up his monograph on Donatello with a 
series of excellent essays on plastic art in Italy. The book 
is divided into sections with such headings as, “ Form,” 
“ Portraiture,” “Anatomy and the Nude,” “ Religious 
Thought,” “Secular Thought,” “Classic Thought”; and 
the artists named range from Benedetto Antelami, “the 
greatest Italian artist of the twelfth century” to Canova. The 
book reveals the instinctive love of the author for his subject, 
it is the fruit of advanced study, and with its attractive 
illustrations it is a useful and interesting contribution to the 
literature of art. 





Self-Portrait. 
By Albert Diirer. 


(Munich. Photo. Bruckmann.) 














A Concert. 
(Hampton Court. Photo. Walter Bourke.) 
By Morto da Feltre. 





A Concert. 


(Pitti Gallery, Florence. Photo. Alinari.) 
By Giorgione. 
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Mr. 





The Old Castle of Nantes. 
By W. L. Bruckman. 


W. L. BrucKkman. 


By Rudolf Dircks. 


R. BRUCKMAN is a Dutch painter who, attracted 
by the spaciousness and atmosphere of English 
landscape, has made this country his home since 

1895. His work is familiar at the Exhibitions of the 
International Society, as well as at the rooms of Messrs. 
Marchant and other dealers; and a few years ago a collec- 
tion of his pictures was on view at a “one man show” 
in Bond Street. Mr. Bruckman paints in pastel as well as 
in oils and water-colours, and is a member of the Council of 
the Pastel Society. Born at The Hague in 1866, his early 
artistic studies were devoted to architecture ; later he was 
engaged on architectural design and decoration, ultimately, 
after studying painting at The Hague Academy, to give 
himself entirely to that art. 

Mr. Bruckman’s connection with the International Society 
is sufficient to indicate that he is a modern ; that he is more 
or less in sympathy with the school of painters who after 


years of sacrifice and tribulation are largely controlling the 
artistic thought and practice of France to-day. The term 
school is here, of course, used in its largest sense, as it 
includes various methods, but it incicates a group of painters 
who became united in a common protest against what used 
to be the academic feeling of their day. Although Mr. 
Bruckman has identified himself with this group of artists, 
and although his aims are in sympathy with some of its 
leading exponents, there is nothing in his art, we should 
imagine, calculated to jar the strictly academic mind. He 
is, on broad lines, an impressionist, a pleinairist, an observer 
of the effects of atmosphere ; but in his technical expression 
he does not follow the methods of the advanced Frenchmen, 
of Monet or Sisley or Pissarro. He is content rather to 
obtain his effects from the traditional method of working in 
colours, to follow perhaps in the steps of Ruysdael or of 
some of the English landscape painters. But his work 
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The Old Mill. The Chapel of the Holy Blood, Bruges. 
By W. L. Bruckman. By W. L. Bruckman. 





A Back Garden, Lisseweghe, near Bruges. Entrance to'the Béguinage, Bruges. 


By W. L. Bruckman. By W. L. Bruckman. 
2D 
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The Béguinage, Bruges. 
By W. L. Bruckman. 


obtains much of the effect of some of the Frenchmen. He 
has a poetic consciousness of atmosphere, the atmosphere 
of Northern Europe particularly, where the silver greys 
merge into each other; through which the outlines of 
objects become softened, become a little blurred, and 
colour takes on a suffused, 
palpitating quality. The 
more poignant effects of bril- 
liant sunlight have not found 
interpretation on his can- 
vases. The spacious skies 
of Sussex, of Holland and of 
Northern France ; the build- 
ings of the old towns of 
Belgium or of an English 
village have provided him 
with colour themes with which 
he is most in sympathy. 

Just as Mr. Bruckman 
was first attracted by the 
spaciousness of English land- 
scape to make his home in 
England, so some of his most 
successful paintings have been 
of English scenery. Sussex, 
particularly, has appealed to 
him as a painting ground. 
Near the sea, pitched on 
elevated sites, with groups of 
piled-up buildings, the towns 
of Rye and Lewes have pro- 
vided him with many sub- 
jects for pictures. Lewes is 
not, of course, like Rye, on 
the margin of the English 


Channel ; but its windy sky 
is of the sea, it is part and 
parcel of the Sussex Downs ; 
a countryside where the bold 
undulations of the land seem 
to form a natural playground 
for the shadows of racing 
clouds, where the breeze 
seems to be woven into a 
soft, tangible veil, investing 
objects with the trembling 
cadences of its own move- 
ment. Mr. Bruckman’s pic- 
ture of Lewes, taken from 
the golf course, is imbued 
with this nature feeling: the 
picturesque town—spots of 
quivering colour—the Downs, 
the river, the puffing train, 
the transitory spaces of humid 
sunlight, have all the touch 
of the breeze upon them, the 
spirit which haunts this coast- 
land country, a spirit which 
seems to create a pantheistic 
‘commingling (if one may 
say so) of earth and sky. 
We do not know that Mr. Bruckman’s art is exercised else- 
where with happier effect than in Sussex. 

Two pictures of Northern France are illustrated in the 
present article. The view of Nantes is taken from the bank 
of the river opposite to the castle and the cathedral. It 





Lewes. 
By W. L. Bruckman. 
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represents a colour scheme 
of grey and silver tints; a 
good deal of detail is subordi- 
nated to the general largeness 
of the composition. In the 
harvesting scene from La 
Vendée, in the picture en- 
titled ‘A Country Road,’ the 
interest is centred in the 
spacious sky, with its pendu- 
lous and massed clouds which 
occupy the greater part of 
the canvas, to which the 
harvest cart with its team of 
oxen, the distant village and 
church surrounded by trees, 
the plain surface of tilled 
land and marais, provide, as 
it were, a marginal exposi- 
tion. As in the view of 
Nantes, Mr. Bruckman has 
given us a striking river- 
picture in a view of the 
Thames, taken from Stepney, 
at a bend of the river in 
which we find the character- 
istic landing-stages and fac- 
tories and chimneys of the 
lower reaches. It is a typical grey day; the river is slate- 
coloured, touched up with the silver of reflected light ; the 
atmosphere is hazy, but not opaque. We are grateful to 
Mr. Bruckman and other artists who are teaching us to 
understand the beauty of the Thames as it is, individual 
and unidealised. 

The four pictures exhibited by Mr. Bruckman at the 








A Country Road. 
By W. L. Bruckman. 


Grafton Galleries this year are the results ot the painter’s 
visit to Bruges. Apart from these, he has returned with a 
large number of sketches, charcoal sketches on brown 
paper with slight washes of colour, of a boldly effective and 
interesting character. When one realises the pleasure that 
may be derived from such spontaneous sketches as these 
—and as, for example, those of Mr. Swan exhibited at the 
Grafton Galleries—one could 
wish that artists’ drawings 
were more frequently avail- 
able for exhibition purposes. 
The freedom, intimacy and 
real accomplishment of a 
painter's studies are often 
lost in his more considered 
exhibition work. Mr. Bruck- 
man’s work does not, how- 
ever, come within this cate- 
gory. The _ picturesqueness 
of Bruges had not to be dis- 
covered. It is there for all, 
layman or artist, to see. But 
Mr. Bruckman has discovered 
it temperamentally, with the 
sort of artistic precision that 
these old decorative towns 
demand. If we compare his 
four pictures, we find that 
three of them indicate a 
different mood. The spacious 
composition of the cloisters 
of the Béguinage, with its 
tall processional trees, with 





View on the Thames, near Stepney. 
By W. L. Bruckman. 


its general colour scheme of 
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The Birthplace of William the Conqueror, Falaise, Normandy. 
By W. L. Bruckman. 


green and white, awakens quite a different interest from his 
‘Le Quai des-Augustins,’ just as this picture does from his 
large water-colour of the Grande Place. Probably the last 
would seem to be the least characteristic of the place ; a wet 
night and scintillating lamp effect do not, at any rate, strike 
one as being a typical aspect of /a ville morte. ‘Le Quai 
des Augustins’ interprets most admirably the tranquil, 
decorative effect, the clear bright atmosphere, the rich 
colour of a Belgian town. You feel that there is racial 
sympathy and understanding in this picture, as well as 
masterly artistic accomplishment. The roadway in itself is 
a riot in opalescent colour. 

Our illustrations include two water-colours of Bruges : 
‘The Entrance to the Béguinage,’ and ‘‘The Chapel of the 
Holy Blood.’ In the first, the sombre gateway and arch 
provide a natural frame for the bright sunlight glimpses of 
green grass, whitewashed buildings and red roofs of the 
interior, In‘ The Chapel of the Holy Blood’ an eccle- 
siastical procession, with the vestments and insignia of 
religious office, is emerging from the chapel in the presence 
of a small group of reverent spectators. It is not, however, 
in the people or in the delineation of the architecture, but 
in the atmosphere which plays in varying gradations on 
both that we find the real theme of the composition. In 
the water-colour entitled ‘The Back Garden’—a scene from 
Lisseweghe, near Bruges—the dominating mass of the church 
tower stands out against a clear golden sky; the walls and 


roofs of the adjoining cottages, surrounding the triangular 
patch of green common in the foreground, give freedom to 
a palette of blacks and whites, blues and browns, in which 
there is little or no neutrality of shadow. 

The sun and rain and wind of years beating on stone or 
brick, or, indeed, any building surface, have almost invariably 
an effect which makes for beauty of tone in colour, an effect 
of which painters are, of course, fully sensible. But to 
interpret the gradations of a weathered monochromatic 
surface seems to require an extremely sensitive sense of 
colour, and Mr. Bruckman’s feeling for atmosphere increases 
the complexity of the interpretation. We remember particu- 
larly for this quality a picture of the west front of Nantes 
Cathedral, exhibited a year or two ago, by the same artist. 

In view of the importance of Mr. Bruckman’s work we 
have only been able to touch upon it very lightly, and only 
upon certain phases. His pastels must be left for another 
occasion. Recently he has essayed portraiture, and a 
charming portrait of Mrs. Bruckman suggests an interesting 
development in this direction. His work has a place apart 
from most modern painters of progressive and experimental 
tendencies in its restraint, in the sincerity of its method, in 
the command and suppleness of its vocabulary. A vocabu- 
lary which enables him to obtain effects which are lost to 
the striving, notwithstanding the declamation and rhetoric, 
of many advanced men who have au fond something serious 
to say and of the same nature. 














Polperro. 
By Herbert E. Butler. 


cs ORNWALL. The Riviera of England.” Whether 

& the phrase is a compliment to Cornwall or to 

the Riviera is a matter of opinion. At any rate, 

the advertisement has brought thousands of visitors to 

the Duchy to be disappointed or otherwise, according to 
temperament and the freaks of the weather. 

The vast majority of these visitors come for health or 

Easter and Mid- 
holiday - makers in 
crowds visit such popular 
centres as Newquay, Pen- 
zance, The Lizard, Falmouth, 
Fowey and Looe, to mention 
but a few of the haunts of 
the tourist. 

But it is in Newlyn and 
St. Ives mainly that the artist 
fraternity has settled, and, in 
lesser degree, in Polperro. 
Every year the number of 
painters frequenting these 
places increases. The number 
of local pictures shown in the 
various exhibitions in London 
and the provinces has grown 
proportionately, until, famili- 
arity breeding contempt, many 
picture-lovers have begun to 
say that Cornwall is “ played 
out” as ground for fresh in- 
spiration to the painter. 

And if we are to judge 
from the °picures shown by 
many of our well-known 
workers, we should be bound 
to admit that there is justifi- 
cation for this opinion. 

Repetitions ad nauseam of 
familiar and worn-out themes 
appear ‘year after year, bear- 
ing names of painters whose 
earlier work was fresh and 
inspiring, and one cannot 
wonder that the public grows 
weary of such “ arch copyists 
of themselves” and _ turns 
away with indifference or 
even disgust. 

But is this the fault of 
Cornwall ? 

The answer should be an 
emphatic negative. The 
county teems with subjects 
untouched. The fault lies in 
the men and women who, 


pleasure. 
summer 


apparently, care to dwell merely on its most prosaic 
aspects. 

The literal and “obvious,” hackneyed phrase, but un- 
avoidable in this connection, is dwelt on each succeeding 
year, at Academy after Academy, by the many; the suggestive 
and poetical treated but by the few. Some of the latter 


are men well known and honoured by the profession, some 





Moonlight: The Eavesdropper. 
By Herbert E. Butler. 











Hauling the Nets: Pilchard “‘ Drifters” at Sea. 
By Herbert E. Butler. 


are little known and obscure. Still, these are the painters 
who alone can save Cornwall, or any other artists’ centre, 
from being justly accused of being “ played out.” 

It is not a question, after all, of where the painter paints, 
it is a question of how he looks upon his motive. It is not 
a question even of.brilliant technique or masterly execution, 
it is one of sympathy and artistic selection. 

And here let me say that the casual artist-visitor to 
Cornwall is at a disadvantage. He most frequently comes 
in the summer, wishes to make the most of his time, works 
vigorously during the day, is tired in the evenings, and 
devotes them and the dusky twilights to recreation. The 
resident painter has the advantage of knowing that broad 
daylight, especially in the summer, is, as a rule, less fruitful 
of inspiration than twilight or even night. He works 
probably in his studio during the day, but does most of his 
outdoor work just when the visiting painter has put away 
his sketching gear for the night. All this is a matter of 
local experience, and although it would be absurd to state 
that broad daylight is a barren time from the painter’s point 
of view, it is nevertheless quite true that most painters 
neglect too much the possibilities of the two ends of the 
day, and also those of night. It is my opinion that at no 
time is Polperro so beautiful as in full moonlight. 

The pencil drawings accompanying these lines are an 
attempt to show a few of the varied aspects of the village 
under widely differing conditions of lighting. 

Lead pencil is a fascinating medium to work in, simple 
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and portable, always available when more cumbrous 
materials are difficult or impossible to use. It is an ideal 
‘medium for quick notes of composition, involving passing 
or accidental effect, and in the case of working by moon- 
light it appears to be the most direct method of recording 
the wonderful arrangements of light and shade one sees at 
such times. Monochrome of some description is the only 
satisfactory manner in which to work under night conditions. 
Certainly the pen, and preferably the lead pencil, is the only 
material one can take to sea in the boats at night with 
any hope of returning with any useful memoranda. Such 
subjects as the boats hauling their nets in moonlight, or the 
fleet under sail after hauling, cannot be recorded except in 
some monochromatic medium, and of these the lead pencil 
is most easily available. 

In moonlight, although colour the most subtile and 
delicate is there in its most alluring form, who that has 
tried the experiment of working in colour at night, would 
care to repeat the experiment? The brush, if you will, or 
the pen or pencil, but the colour scheme of your picture 
must be a matter of memory or judgment in after stages. 
‘The most one can hope to obtain from nature is a number 
of notes of composition, of arrangements of light and shade, 
of tone values. These problems will give the painter of 
night effect quite enough to think about. 

Polperro in moonlight is absolutely beautiful. There is 
a dignity in the simple lines of the old houses, a breadth 





Moonrise at Sea. 
By Herbert E. Butler. 
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of light and shade, and a losing of unimportant or trivial 
detail that appeals directly and quietly to all with eyes to 
see and mind to appreciate. 

The broad shadows thrown across the streets on to white- 
washed walls in a flood of moonlight opposite, the twinkling 
light in the window of the late watcher, the mysterious 
shadowy groups of figures in the dark entries, these are 
the themes which the painter dwells on with unwearying 
delight. 

Moreover, night obliterates the ugly and inharmonious 
“improvements” to be met with, alas! in increasing numbers, 
even in such places as Polperro. The sham coigns and 
stucco porches of these latter-day Vandals take their proper 
place, unnoticed, at night. They push no more their pre- 
tentious claims on our attention. One wishes that daylight 
were equally merciful. 

Another advantage one finds in working at night. Our 
village folk are generally polite and considerate to the 
artist fraternity, but visitors and others frequently fall into 
the error of imagining that conversation is a help to the 
artist, and their well-meant commonplaces often disturb 
almost to destruction his best efforts at hard. work. At night 
there is none of this. A cat crossing the moonlit street, a 
wandering donkey clattering over the cobble-stones, or, at 
worst, the heavy-booted tread of a returning fisherman, 
are the only sights and sounds to distract his thoughts. 





Sunrise: The Fleet Putting to Sea. 
By Herbert E. Butler. 





Knitters at Dusk. 
By Herbert E. Butler. 


The pair of lovers making the most of the fineness of 
the night and of the deserted streets, the watching wife 
opening her door to her husband returning from sea, the 
spectral shapes of the boats softly creeping into the harbour, 
with their long “sweeps” splashing in rhythm, these are 
parts of the sketcher’s inspiration, and can in no sense be 
regarded as interruptions, they are in keeping with his 
theme and are rather a help than a hindrance. 

But do not let it be understood that, by thus dwelling 
on the desirability of working in pencil at night, the writer 
wishes to rule out all daylight problems as unsuitable to the 
medium. On the contrary, there are many days when the 
“the greys of outdoor effect,” for instance, present subjects 
of great interest. ‘The old fish scales, with their background 
of the “ Three Pilchards” Inn, whitewash in tone against a 
grey sky, silvery fish glittering in the “ maunds” (baskets) : 
here is a sympathetic subject for the worker in black and 
white. Again, take the departure of the fleet for the whiting 
grounds, the winter sun rising from its bank of low-lying 
clouds in the south east. This is worth getting up early to 
‘*make a note of,” as the immortal Captain Cuttle would 
have said. 

In the evening, again, let the student take his note-book 
and pencils and wander through Lansallos Street, our main 
thoroughfare, with its whitewashed houses on either side, 
its flights of crumbling steps and quaint wooden porches 
standing at all sorts of seemingly impossible angles, its 
chimney-stacks built of material enough to construct a small 
house, and leaning to a degree which would shame the Tower 
of Pisa. All these, together with queer and darkening 
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entries, in the’ shadows and on the steps of which the eternal 
knitting of blue “frocks” is being done by the women, to an 
accompaniment of equally eternal gossip, form “ subjects ” 
for the pencil-worker, who can record his impressions, with 
more or less success, until actual darkness forbids further 
effort. Even then he may invoke the aid of an early-lighted 
candle or lamp in a friendly-window, and work on until even 
the enthusiasm of an artist succumbs to the peremptory 
physical call for supper. 

Such, then, are a few of the uses of the lead pencil. 
The writer believes that they are but imperfectly understood 
by many students, and pleads for their practice at least as a 
change of medium from paints and brushes. The sketch- 
book and lead pencil should never be absent from the 
equipment of the student who is in earnest. 

Cornwall and its fishing villages have been in the past, 
and will be in the future, an inspiring theme for painters. 
Polperro is among the most attractive of these villages, and 
the lover of such old-world spots will find here much that 
is worthy of his attention. The village has changed very 
little, much less than most places, in the last twenty years. 

Here and there the hand of the destroyer has been at 
work. Many quaint corners have disappeared, and their 
places have been taken, in most cases, by new buildings too 
fearsome for written description. Trees, none too plentiful 
in qur valley, have been ruthlessly felled. A few modern 
houses occupy favoured sites on the surrounding hills, some 
of them none too well suited to their surroundings. Govern- 
ment has, through the Admiralty, done more than its share 
in disfiguring the village by placing hideous so-called “ steel 
masts” as “marks” for the speed trials of our leviathan 


war-ships. But Polperro, as a whole, is still unspoilt. The 
place and its people are still full of charm to tourist and 
painter. 

Of its people, this is not the occasion to write fully. But 
no article, however short and fragmentary, can be satis- 
factory without an allusion to the characteristics of the 
village folk. Surely all visitors to Polperro will agree with 


. the opinion of one long familiar with them, that more 


fascinating people than our Cornish fisherfolk are not to be 
found anywhere. ‘Their very faults are amiable. 

Physically, they compare favourably with any people in 
England. The universal comment of the stranger in the 
village is, “What a good-looking lot of people you have 
here.” The children, too, are very beautiful. Hard times 
write their sad story on some of our women’s faces, but 
their good looks are, or have been, there, and the artist finds 
many a fine model amongst them. 

Polperro, then, is a place of happy inspiration for both 
figure and landscape painter, and the sea is here, with all 
its wonderful charm. 

It is a place where one can work quietly and live 
unostentatiously. What more does an artist desire ? 


ENICE is holding its ninth International Exhibition, 

which will remain open until the end of October. 

The British section is well patronised and Mr. Lavery, who 

contributes fifty-three works, is specially in favour : five of 

his pictures were sold on the opening day. There is a well 

illustrated catalogue, which shows a remarkable variety of 
talent. 


Sea Fog: The Fishermans Foe. 
By Herbert E. Butler. 
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ORCHIDS 





AND BUTTERFLIES. 


A Corner of Lac Lioson, Pays d'En Haut Vaudois. 


Orchids and Butterflies. 
By M. R. N. Holmer. 


With Illustrations by Augusta Cullis and Alice Holmer. 


RCHIDS and butterflies are frequently associated 
because of their delicacy and variety of form and 
colour; for me it is also an association in time 

and place, for Switzerland in high summer was my happiest 
hunting-ground for both. 

One butterfly, the Apollo (Parnassius apollo), brings 
back to me a whole Swiss countryside ; more—my whole 
experience of Switzerland ; brings, too, the delicate purples 
and greens of the Broad-leaved Helleborine, the orchids 
among which it fluttered. For this one butterfly, almost the 
only one unrepresented in Britain among the butterflies of 
my Swiss acquaintance, is the best known to me of all. 
Among many other meetings, I met it once sleeping by the 
dusty roadside in the early twilight, carried it home 
with me, its squirrel-grey furred body closely pressed 
to the orchid stalk, its white and black fore wings partly 
covered by the red-spotted hind ones—a strange “ sport” of 
an orchid flower! All that night it slept in my open window ; 


* “Nature Study” series, Continued from p. 147. 





then, when the hot rays of the August sun slanted through 
the slats of the shutters, it stretched its wings lazily, balanced 
so for a minute, and took flight. 

So many butterflies became known ina similarly pleasant 
and humane manner, that ambition arose to learn at least 
the more striking species which were also British, without 
the mournful accompaniments of butterfly-net and poison 
bottle. Many orchids, as well as other flowers, were dis- 
covered in these butterfly hunts ; so that in an August in 
Switzerland, and in a rather small area, as many species of 
both kinds of creatures were made our own—and left to 
flourish—as might have been found during the whole range 
of an English summer, although hardly within the limits of 
a single summer or a single county. 

The glories of the Swallow-Tail butterfly were first 
unfolded to us as we sank, heated but triumphant, at the 
summit of a considerable hill ; a flock of the primrose and 
indigo creatures circled round us, and settled on the bare 
rock so near that we were able to note every detail of the 
marking, including the deep red spot on the inner side of 
2 E 
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Twayblade and Butterfly Orchid. 


the “tail.” Later we saw them again lower down, outspread 
on the cushion of the great stemless Carline Thistle ; and 
later still, we found their apple-green caterpillars, black 
streaked and red spotted, on the stalks of the Wild Carrot, 
on which it feeds. We learnt, too, that a stout black cater- 
pillar, red spotted and with ridges of short hairs, which we 
had called the Dowager, was the larva of Apollo, and was 
to be found wherever there was a sun-reddened patch of the 
White Stonecrop. 

The same sunny road which gave us Apollo gave also 
three wonderful butterflies, nearly allied, which, although 
rare in England, are common in Switzerland: the Purple 
Emperor, the White Admiral, and the Camberwell Beauty. 
The first two of these are at first sight black and white 
butterflies, much resembling each other ; the Emperor about 
the size of a Swallow-Tail (that is, a little larger than our 
common Large White), and the Admiral a little smaller. A 
near view is easily obtainable, for both butterflies seem 
indifferent to man as long as the sunlight is not crossed ; 
so, carefully keeping our shadows out of the way, we 
“ wallowed in the dust,” as one of our party put it, and were 
able to note the Emperor’s red eyes on the upper surface of 
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his back wings, and blue 
eyes on the under surface of 
his front wings, and the tor- 
toiseshell markings of the 
under sides of both species. 
Although the large female 
is dingy black, the male 
Emperor at play in the sun- 
light is, indeed, purple—a 
very Royal Purple, sometimes 
lightening in the sun into 
Royal Blue, and so velvety 
that we longed to stroke him, 
and did so without disturbing 
his sun bath. Most of the 
butterflies, in a hot midday 
and again at twilight, allowed 
us to take such liberties as 
stroking their wings open or 
tilting them up to see the 
under side; but always on 
condition that we should be 
very quiet and keep out of 
their sunlight. 

The Camberwell Beauty 
‘only showed its _prune- 
coloured robe, bordered with 
primrose, at a distance, too 
far, indeed, to discern the 
blue-spotted inner border, 
but since we had been told 
not to expect it till Septem- 
ber, we were grateful for 
even a distant sight. Its 
large, spiny-haired black larva 
we had found earlier on 
willow twigs. 


The _ Fritillaries were 
found along the more 
shaded roads leading up 


into the mountains, where Twayblade and fragrant Purple 
Orchis grew near the road, and the graceful Marsh 
Helleborine and the Butterfly Orchid in the meadows. 
Very many are the Fritillaries, and very like in their 
tortoiseshell markings ; very capricious, too, it seemed ; now 
determined to settle among the low-growing herbs, now 
soaring high among the trees, hopelessly out of sight. By 
dint of much patience, and by carrying about our South 
with us and sitting down with it open till a sedentary mood 
came on, we managed to make sure of a few species. 
First the three large Fritillaries, Silver-washed with more 
streaks than spots on the upper front wings and no spots on 
the lower hind wings, High Brown and Dark Green fairly 
agreeing to their names, the female Dark Green at least 
with the green of the under surface showing through, so 
that the upper surface was rather green-darkened buff 
than chestnut brown. Next, the three commonest small 
Fritillaries: the Heath Fritillary very dark, and the two 
Pearl Borders, the Small with the hind wings smaller 
proportionally than in tite Common Pearl Border. But 
these six species by no means exhausted the genus, and we 
promised ourselves a return to their study in England, for 
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the Fritillaries are late butterflies, and that unfortunate 
order which must take its holidays in August may hope 
to find them abundant. 

The lower slopes of the mountain side were sometimes 
alive with mixed troops of Blues ; Common Blues, the purest 
in colour of all, and Chalk Hill Blues, sometimes so pale as 
to be almost white. ‘The dingy brown females seem dif- 
erent species, but at rest, show the beautifully varied under 
markings, blue and brown, orange and white, of the species. 
Among these flocks were sometimes to be distinguished 
Tailed Blues and Hairstreaks, the latter with a much plainer 
under surface than the Blues, marked with a wavy white line, 
which in one case makes a distinct W near the lower border 
and so names the White Letter Hairstreak. All these are 
small butterflies, not much more than an inch across, and so 
also is the metallic-looking Small Copper; but we were so 
fortunate as to see the giant of the order, the Large Copper, 
formerly found in our Fens but extinct for the past half 
century. 

On the grassy hillside, in the damp hollows, we found 
again the pale pink fragrant Marsh Helleborine, and near it 
an orchis with a scorched looking tip,- Orchis ustulata, 
Dark-winged Orchis ; higher up, still in grassy pastures, was 
the Vanilla Orchid, WVigritella, the Ménnertreu of Germans, 
with its deep red compact spike, and here, too, a poor 
relation of the But- 
terfly Orchid, the 
green flowered 
little Frog Orchis. 
Ranging up and 
down all the hill 
meadows are found 
the Clouded Yel- 
lows, the two most 
brightly coloured 
of the group to 
which our too 
common Cabbage 
Butterflies belong ; 
the Pale Clouded 
Yellow is of much 


the same tint as 
the Brimstone, one 
of our earliest 


spring, butterflies, 
but has black 
corners, and the 
Clouded “Yellow 
is orange with 
similar markings. 
Here, too, are the 
Half Mourner or 
Marmoress,acream 
coloured and black 
butterfly, and the 
Orange-tips ; these, 
when at rest on the 





umbellifers which 
form their larval 
food, look white 
and green only; 
Apollo Butterfly on Broad-leaved y 
Helleborine. but when spread 
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Swallow-Tail on Wild Carrot, with Caterpillar and Chrysalis. 
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Camberwell Beauty on 
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Birch, with Caterpillar and Chrysalis. 
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Fritillaries, to show Relative Size of Large and 
Small Species. 


out show the greater part of the 
fore wings vivid orange. Here it 
was that we were first startled by 
meeting a skipping butterfly, a 
little brown creature whose habits, 
both in repose and when disturbed, 
showed marked departure from 
the type. A normal butterfly 
. wears its wings vertically when at 
rest, and so overlapped that only 
the tip of the fore wings shows 
from the cover of the hind wings ; but the Skipper merely 
puts his at an acute angle to each other on each side, and 
when disturbed seems to adjust them with a clip causing a 
skip, like a mechanical toy. The first Skipper we knew well 
was a Large Skipper, which we found asleep on a grass stalk, 
and carried home like the Apollo. Later we learned to 
know that as well as the set of brown Skippers, Large, Small, 
Pearl, and Chequered, there was a pair of black and white 
ones, which we generally found at higher levels, the Dingy 
Skipper and the Grizzled Skipper. All these have such 
good descriptive names that 
once the genus is recognised 
the species are fairly easily 
determined. 

Of the larvz of all these 
we found plentiful supply, 
frequently on the plants 
over which the imagines 
were hovering. In hunting 
among buckthorn bushes 
near the borders of a little 
fir wood for larvz or chrys- 
alids of Brimstone butterfly, 
of which we had failed to 
find any specimens, we came 
upon a much more exciting 
“find”—the Wiederbart of : 
German botanists, which, 
because so rare with us, has 
no popular name, Zpipogum 
aphyllum of scientific botany. 
This, alike as an orchid and 
as a plant, is remarkable: 
as a plant, in being leafless 
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Pearl-bordered Fritillaries. 


yet not a parasite, supporting itself by the organic food 
obtained from the leaf mould in which it lives; as an 
orchid, in wearing its lip as a hood, at the top of the flower, 
while its five remaining perianth leaves form the long white 
“beard” of the German name. “ White beard” or “ Ghost- 
beard ” we might call it; the appearance of the whole plant 
is ghostly, livid white, though relieved at a near view by 
pink and yellow markings on the lip. It has no true root, 
and the branching suckers of the underground stem are 
much like the polyp called “ Dead Men’s Fingers.” Its 
rareness is partly accounted for by the fact that it is a Rip 
van Winkle, having long spells of underground life, and 
then rearing its white flowers again a long distance from its 
former place of emergence, so that it is altogether uncanny ; 
but the actual flowers are beautiful, and very large compared 
with those of commoner orchids. 

Space fails me to tell of these : the Early and Late Purple 
Spotted, the Green-winged, the Globe-headed, with its long 
spoon-shaped petals, the Long-spurred orchid—all these 
mere commonplace purple orchids will be readily found and 
fitted into their place among the rarer ones. 


Upper Surface 
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A LADY WITH A CHILD 
BY GEORGE ROMNEY 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Oo. 
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**Ghost-beard” Orchid in Pine-Wood. 


The attack on the large group of brown butterflies, the 
Satyrs, which are here neglected, is less easy ; they are so 
many and so much alike. ‘But some few of them are easy 
to name: the Scotch Argus, so dark brown that it looks 
almost black in flight, with chestnut patches dotted with 
white-centred black spots, has several near relatives dis- 
tinguished hy differences on the under surface ; Circe is a 
large dark brown butterfly, white marked, much resembling 
the White Admiral above, but with a dull greyish brown 
under surface; the Wall Brown, a bright chestnut and 
brown black spotted butterfly, is very common in Britain, 
as is the Speckled Wood, which is brown with yellow 
crescents and black “eyes”; while the Meadow Brown, 
the Large and Small Heath, and the Ringlet are too 
frequent in Britain to need notice here. 


ORCHIDS AND BUTTERFLIES. 








Large Skipper and Caterpillar on Meadow Grass. 


The British “ Reds” again, the Small Tortoiseshell, the 
Painted Lady, the Peacock, and the Red Admiral (surely 
the old “Admirable” is more reasonable and more 
attractive?) are frequent, while an apparently dilapidated 
Small Tortoiseshell will be found to be the Comma 
butterfly, named from a white comma on its dark lower 
surface, which is rare in Britain. 

Thus the commoner British species both of butterflies 
and orchids may be met with in small time and space in 
Switzerland, and also the rarer ones may be seen and their 
habits and habitats noted; and the pleasures of a short 
Swiss holiday in July or August may be made to overflow 
into many holidays in England ranging through the months 
from May to September. 


A Lady with a Child. 


From 


HE life of Romney might be mentioned to support 
Burne-Jones’ opinion that a painter ought not 
to be married, because children and pictures are 

too important to be produced by one man. But though 
Romney left his wife and family in Kendal while he 
lived in London and painted pictures, he must have been 





the Picture by George Romney. 


fond of children, if not particularly of his own; for no 
painter without a true regard for the young could bring 
to canvas such a convincing portrait as the ‘ Lady with a 
Child,’ now in the National Gallery. The wide-awake little 
girl is the soul of tenderness and charm, and her reposeful 
curiosity inspired the artist to create a masterpiece. 














Screen: Blue Side Panels, Arabesque Design. 
Grounded and Worked in Floss Silk by Miss Una A. Taylor. 


Embroidery and 
Needlework.— I. 


“HE art of embroidery is one which has been 
gt practised ir almost every age and by almost every 
nation on the face of the earth. It has a long 

history and very definite traditions; and it has engaged 
the attention of a vast number of ingenious designers and 
highly skilled executants. Civilised and savage races alike 
have helped to enlarge its record by showing new ways in 
which its principles can be applied and its technicalities 
developed, and by making it the means of illustrating 
particular phases of artistic conviction—and the means, 
too, of defining what can be called the national sentiment 
about the use and treatment of ornament. 





Joli Coeur de Rose: ‘‘A Ballade telling how by the Treason 
of Joli Coeur de Rose her Lovers met their Death.” 


Designed by W. Graham Robertson. 
Worked and Grounded in Silk Embroidery 
by Miss Una A. Taylor. 
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It is well, then, that an 
art of such distinction should 
be receiving from us to-day 
its full measure of apprecia- 
tion ; that it should not be 
allowed to lose its authority, 
and that both its principles 
and its practice should be 
given a due degree of at- 
tention. We have in this 
country a school—the Royal 
School of Art Needlework—in which all the intricacies 
of the embroiderer’s craft are systematically taught, and 
in which the history and traditions of the art are studied 
with the respect they deserve. This school has fulfilled 
and is fulfilling a mission of considerable importance by 
training workers and encouraging designers, by keeping 
















The Angel with the Sword to whom it was 
given to Guard the Way of the Tree. 


Designed by W. Graham Robertson. 
Worked and Grounded in Silk Embroidery 
by Miss Una A. Taylor. 














EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK. 


Wall Tapestries. 


Designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Worked by the Royal School of Art Needlework. 


Wall Tapestry: After ‘‘ The Mill,” by Sir E. Burne-Jones. 
Worked on Linen in Crewels by the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
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Maslin Window Curtain, Embroidered in White Linen Thread. 


Designed and Partly Executed by Mrs. Archibald H. Christie. 


alive the earlier methods of needleworking and by evolving 
new ones which are well suited to the needs of the present 
day. 

One branch of the work of this school is the restoration 
of ancient tapestries and hangings which have suffered from 
misuse or natural decay. This restoration requires not 
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The ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” Fairies. 


Designed by Heywood Sumner. 
Worked by Miss Una A. Taylor. 


only the most delicate and careful 
handling of materials which have 
often been reduced to a condition of 
extreme fragility, but also a thorough 
understanding, on the part of the 
workers engaged, of the technicalities 
of the old embroiderers, so that the 
artistic character of the modern addi- 
tions may not be out of right relation 
to the ancient work. The copying of 
old wall-hangings is another branch 
of the school practice—one that is 
educationally helpful to the students 
and artistically by no means unim- 
portant, because it gives them an 
insight into the processes which were 
used by their predecessors. 

But, naturally, the most interesting 
things which come not only from the 
School of Art Needlework, but also 
from the many embroiderers who are 
working independently, are those in 
which modern designs have been 
employed. They are interesting as 
examples of the way in which the traditions of the art have 
been brought fully up to date, and of the adaptability of 
various kinds of embroidery to many purposes of domestic 
decoration. The illustrations given here show something 
of the variety that is possible in needleworking for panels 
and hangings, for curtains, friezes, and other ornamental 





Portion of the ‘‘Seven Ages” Frieze. 


Designed by Walter Crane, R.W.S. 
Worked in Brown Monotone by the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
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accessories which form part of the 
semi-permanent decoration of the 
house. These accessories may be 
ambitious adornments, important in 
size, and elaborate in character, or 
they may be simply small additions 
to a general artistic scheme; but, 
either way, they are susceptible of a 
great deal of artistic ingenuity and 
zesthetic invention. 

What can be done with needle- 
work on a large scale is well seen 
in the wall tapestries designed by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and in the 
reproduction of the same artist’s 
picture, ‘The Mill,’ and also in the 
elaborate curtain, ‘Arcade of Medlar 
Trees,’ designed by Miss N. Whichelo ; 
the frieze, too, the ‘Seven Ages,’ 
designed by Mr. Walter Crane and 
worked at the Royal School of Art 
Needlework ; and the series of ‘Mid-_ - 
summer Night’s Dream’ panels, de- 
signed by Mr. Heywood Sumner, and 
worked by Miss Una Taylor, are 
notable examples of the application 
of embroideries to house decoration. 
Miss ‘Taylor’s screens, and her panels 
executed from designs by Mr. W. 
Graham Robertson—panels which can be framed and hung 
on the wall like pictures—belong not less obviously to that 
class of accessory ornaments which come within the view of 
the designer of decorations intended to be more or less 
structural in character. The panel by Miss M. Scholfield 
and the curtain by Mrs. A. H. Christie can be more easily 
detached from the house, but they show the way in which 
the skill of the embroiderer can be turned to account in the 
smaller details which have to be considered by modern 








Screen: Study in Grounding; reversed direction of 


Stitch producing Effect of Two Colours. 
Worked by Miss Una A. Taylor. 


designers whose mission it is to add to the beauty of our 
surroundings. 

In fact, the value of these particular illustrations lies 
especially in the suggestions they give of the undiminished 
capabilities of an art which has existed from time immemorial 
They relate to one side only of this art, but they show that 
there is in this side the possibility of quite as much activity 
now as there ever was in the past. Though we do not live 
to-day in grim stone-built castles, the bare walls of which 





A Woolwork Panel. 
Embroidered by Miss Margaret Scholfield. 
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Curtain: Arcade of Medlar Trees. 


Designed by Miss N. Whichelo. 
Worked by the Royal School of Art Needlework. 


had necessarily to be concealed by tapestries and hangings, 
we need for the proper artistic equipment of our more 
comfortable and homely dwellings wall coverings, curtains, 
panels, and so on, which open the most legitimate field for 
the operations of the embroiderer. It is well that this fact 
should not be forgotten by the people who have the means 
to acquire beautiful things ; these people can, if they will, 
do a real service to art by recognising the zsthetic value of 
the productions of the needleworkers. They can offer to 
the designers chances of striking out in new directions, 
and to the workers opportunities of doing things not less 
excellent, or, it may be, even better, than those which have 
come down to us from past generations. 


The French Pastellists.* 


HANKS to the efforts of the Pastel Society, founded 
in 1898, and to other influences the art of Pastel 
drawing, which has been revived in England, is 


* The French Pastellis's of the Eighteenth Century. By Haldane Macfall. 
Edited by T. Leman Hare. (Macmillan. £2. 25.) 





winning its way again to favour. Not. only is an interest 
taken by artists in its use as an agreeable medium, but its 
history has received attention. One of the most acceptable 
books recently published is concerned with the subject. 
The French Pastellists of the eighteenth century, notably 
La Tour, Perronneau and Chardin, made their mark in 
history, and Mr. Macfall enters with enthusiasm into their 
achievements. From the severity of greater art it is 
pleasant to turn to the slighter performances and graceful 
work of the period, perpetuating, as it did, an extravagant 
and frivolous age. Mr. Macfall writes wide of the actual 
artistic facts, and in a gossipy style of authorship touches on 
many points of historical and social interest. In the matter 
of illustration the publishers have been prodigal. As wellas 
a selection of black-and-white plates, there are forty facsimile 
reproductions, and the attractive colours of the originals are 
admirably rendered. 


Passing Events. 


RANZ XAVER WINTERHALTER, born in the 
Black Forest in 1806, painted a greater number of 
European royalties and distinguished folk of his day than 
almost any of his contemporaries. His art has been com- 
pared with that of Lawrence, but at his utmost Winterhalter 
was not the equal of the English-born master. ‘The Empress 
Eugénie more than once formed the subject of a picture by 
Winterhalter, and, of these accomplished essays, that lent 
by Sir Hugh P. Lane to one of the exhibitions of “ Fair 
Women ” is a typical example (p. 219). 


AN you imagine an artist born at Pansanger or 
Hatfield? Burne-Jones, when he put the question, 

had been thinking about poverty and how art had always 
lived with it, grown from it, prospered with it, and perished 
when it departed. It may be supposed that Mr. Samuel 
Hancock, the postman-exhibitor at the Royal Academy, the 
railway porter, the tramwayman and the policeman, who 
are known to have added a study of art to their other 
occupations, are not afflicted with a superabundance of 
worldly goods. ‘Those worthy men, therefore, may be 
otherwise endowed, and in time the full honours of art 
may be bestowed on them. Very often a man’s chief title 
to fame is gained by work done in his few hours of leisure, 
and, even if no great talent is brought to light, the amateur 
artist of humble birth will find enjoyment in the fruits of 
his moderate dexterity. Practice of art, with its unlimited 
possibilities, especially in connection with manual crafts- 
manship, may be safely recommended in place of the 
inferior and transitory pastimes which seem to be so 


popular. 


OME fine examples of Scandinavian arts and crafts 
have been placed under the care of the Peasant Arts 
Society at Haslemere, where there is a well-founded move- 
ment to bring home-work of the right kind into the lives of 
the people. 











The Empress Eugénie. 


(By permission of Sir Hugh P. Lane.) 
By Franz Xaver Winterhalter. 
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Designs for Dress Ornaments, composed 
of a Pair of Pearls Set in Gold. 


By Hans Holbein. 


MONG the illustrations to Miss Sketchley’s article on 
“Holbein as Goldsmith’s Designer” (p. 171) should 
have been included the design above. 


O doubt the solemn ceremony of King Edward’s 
ib funeral will be reflected in the art of the time. 
Already it has been well depicted by artists who, quick to 
select a scene and to transfer it to paper, find an immediate 
public through the medium of the newspaper. Perhaps the 
work of Mr. Joseph Pennell was the most remarkable : his 
drawings, published in the Zimes, the Daily Chronicle and 
the /iustrated London News, were masterpieces of vision 
interpreted into black and white. Sir Luke Fildes and Sir 
E. J. Poynter received official invitations to the Royal 
Funeral. 


NE of the best known portraits of King Edward VII, 

as he appeared in military uniform, is the one in 

the Royal collection painted by M. Edouard Detaille, the 
eminent battle painter, who enjoyed the close friendship of 
his late Majesty. Not so well known, but equally memor- 
able is the recently painted and ambitious conception of 
Mr. George W. Lambert. This vast canvas was shown in 
the early part of this year at the exhibition of the Modern 
Society of Portrait Painters, and it attracted attention not 
only by its size but by its decorative qualities. It is a 
striking picture and a dignified portrait. ° 


ING: GEORGE JV, known popularly as “the Sailor 
King,” has many associations with artistic affairs, 

and the knowledge acquired before he came to the Throne 
will be refreshed in the days of comparative leisure which, 
everyone hopes, will not be absent in the new reign. The 
King appears in the celebrated group entitled ‘ Four 
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Generations,’ painted by the late Sir W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., a fact alluded to by His Majesty last April at the 


‘ Royal Academy Banquet. 


HE movement to acquire from the artist’s family 
A % examples of the work of the late J. M. Swan, R.A., 
is being well supported, and galleries throughout the 
kingdom will benefit. Mr. J. C. J. Drucker, who has 
recently presented pictures by J. Maris, Israels, Bosboom, 
Mauve and Isabey to the National Gallery, has promised 
to add ten per cent. to the sum raised. 


LTHOUGH he ceased to practise his art many years 

ago the late Sir F. Seymour Haden retained till his 

death the Presidency of the Royal Society of Painter- 

Etchers, which he founded in 1880. He died on June 1 at 

the great age of ninety-two, and in his very active life he 

accomplished much of importance in the history of art, 

especially in popularising the original etching as opposed 

to the reproductive plate. Early this year the British 

Museum purchased a fine series of Haden’s prints from the 
artist’s own collection. 


HE deaths have occurred also of Professor George 
Aitchison, R.A., an ex-President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, on May 16, and on May 23 
of John Hutchison, R.S.A., the well-known sculptor, for 
over twenty years treasurer of the Royal Scottish Academy. 


SHORT time ago Sir H. von Herkomer deplored that 
in this age of hurry and absence of repose it was 
difficult to see visions. His own imagination, however, is 
equal to the task, for he is able to dream of a Royal 
Academy building in Hyde Park, a noble structure where 
there will be no lack of space. At present artists were 
“choking for breathing room in the backyard off 
Piccadilly.” 


HE Johannesburg Town Council has voted £20,000 
for a gallery to house the collection now being 


formed for the city by Sir Hugh Lane. 


ae interesting sale-room prices during May were as 
follows :—Reynolds’s ‘Mrs. Robinson,’ 5,500 gs. 
(Agnew) ; Hoppner’s ‘ Mrs. Augustus Phipps,’ 5,100 gs. 
(Agnew); Gainsborough’s ‘ Landscape with Cattle,’ 4,000 gs. 
(Lane); Jan Steen’s ‘The Sick Lady,’ 3,250 gs. (Sulley) ; 
Nasmyth’s ‘ View in Surrey,” £2,047 ros. (Agnew). 


MONG the high prices paid in the Buckley sale were 
A 1,100 gs. for a first state of Valentine Green’s mezzo- 
tint after Reynolds’s ‘ Isabella, Duchess of Rutland,’ and 
940 gs. for a first state of J. R. Smith’s mezzotint after 


Reynolds’s ‘ Mrs. Carnac.’ A complete set of Turner’s 
‘Liber’ plates brought 370 gs. In the Coope sale of 
Majolica and Enamels some large arnounts were realised. 


IR W. Q. ORCHARDSON’S ‘The Duke’s Ante- 
chamber’ brought 1,600 gs., a sketch for ‘ The Queen 

of Swords’ 1,160 gs., and a sketch for‘The Last Dance’ 
£567. At 13, Portland Place, Messrs. Waring sold cos- 
tumes, properties and sketches belonging to the late painter. 
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Painted by Georce W. LAMBERT.] 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 














(Young Collection.) 


HE Jineteenth Century and After for May contained 

an article by Mr. Herbert Ives on “ The Trial of 

William Blake,” with the text of the indictment of the artist 

for high treason. Under the title of ‘‘ The Two Whistlers,” 

Mr. William M. Chase, in the Century Magazine for June, 
publishes some interesting recollections. 


M R. M. H. SPIELMANN has been at work for some 

time on an important book, to be published by 
the Berlin Photographic Co., under the title of British 
Portrait Painting to the Opening of the Nineteenth Century. 
There will be 131 photogravure plates, and the edition will 
be limited to fifty copies at £52 ros. and 300 copies at 
#26 5s. Mr. Spielmann’s list of artists begins with the 
Unknown Master who left portraits of Richard II, and 
finishes with John Graham-Gilbert, R.S.A., who died 
in 1866. 


Recent Publications. 


Sir H. von Herkomer has added to his many other artistic accom- 
plishments the study of lithography, and recent experiments have 
proved to him that the practice hitherto has not been fruitful of the 
best results. His method is explained in A Certain Phase of 
Lithography, published by Messrs. Macmillan (15s.), and by the 
example which forms the frontispiece to the book it is demonstrated 
that excellent prints may be obtained. Sir Hubert has left no stone 
unturned to prove the adaptability of his invention to the needs of the 
artist, and once the technicalities have been mastered a means of 
expression of great flexibility is available. 





PASSING EVENTS. 


Near Dordrecht. 
By James Maris. 


Another Royal Academician who, for the moment, has forsaken the 
brush for the pen is Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, who writes on The 
Practice of Oil Painting (Secley, 6s.). With such a book to 
study the student or amateur painter may equip himself as thoroughly 
as may be without personal supervision, Mr. Solomon insists on 
workmanlike methods, and his scheme of instruction is completed by a 
series of admirable illustrations showing every stage of progress, with 
some examples, analysed, of those works of the masters which are of 
outstanding merit. ‘The book is expected to appeal also to the lover of 
art who, ignorant as yet of artistic processes, seeks to be initiated into 
the secret of true appreciation. 


Schools of Painting, by Mary Innes (Methuen, 5s.), may be 
recommended not only to those who have little knowledge of art and 
who wish to begin a definite study of the subject, but also to those who 
are acquainted partially with the history of art and who wish to bring 
the different periods into comparison. The grouping has been care- 
fully considered, and the book, with its abundant illustrations, serves 
a useful purpose. 


Five additions appear in the ‘International Art Series” (55.), 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin: Dante G. Rossetti, by Arthur 
Symons; Constantin Guys, by Georges Grappe; Adolf Ober- 
lander and Moritz von Schwind, by Rudolf Klein ; Hodler and 
the Swiss, by Rudolf Klein ; Japanese Art, by Laurence Binyon. 
This series is printed in Leipzig, and there are many typographical 
errors; but the illustrations are good, and the volumes are useful for 
reference. 


Chiefly of literary interest is Art and Life, by T. Sturge Moore 
(Methuen, 5*.). Mr. Moore, a member of the Society of Twelve, 
probes deeply into zsthetics, with the works of Flaubert and Blake for 
leading studies. 


Under the title of Simple Jewellery, Mr. R. LI. B. Rathbone 
publishes, with Messrs. Constable (6s.), the series of articles which 
appeared last year in THE ART JOURNAL, With supplementary 
chapters and new illustrations, it forms a practical handbook of value 
to trade workers as well as to artist-craftsmen. 
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The last part of Messrs, Dent’s reprint of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
History of Painting in Italy has now been issued (3 vols., £3), 
and the complete edition, with notes by Mr. Edward Hutton, is sure 
of a welcome by historians. The volumes are well produced, with 
300 illustrations, and great care has been taken to include the best 
opinions on every question in dispute. The plan of the work is well 
known and the enterprise of the publishers is noteworthy. 


It is a tribute to the worth and interest of A History of 
Gardening in England, by the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil (the Hon. 
Alicia Amherst), that the book should now be presented in a third and 
enlarged edition (Murray, 12s.). Since the second edition was issued 
in 1896 many books have been published on the subject ; but this one 
holds its place, and in its improved state should be more useful 
than ever. 


The Young Collection. 


HIRTEEN thousand guineas was the price of a Corot 

at Christie’s in the beginning of June ; from June 30 

to July 4some other sensational values are likely to be 
registered for works of this period. A portion of the famous 
Alexander Young collection will be dispersed, and on the 


(Young Collection.) 
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three days preceding, when the pictures will be on view, the 
King Street Galleries will be crowded. For those who 


‘ cannot get to London for the occasion, and for those who 


desire to have a record of this sale, a giant catalogue has been 
issued, containing about ninety Rembrandt photogravures, 
price one guinea. From this beautiful souvenir of part of 
the Young collection, we are able, through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Agnew and Sons and of Messrs. Wallis and Son, to 
make the illustrations which appear on pp. 221-224. 

As is well known, the collection made by the late 
Mr. Alexander Young was of remarkable importance, and 
it may be said that every picture is hall-marked by its 
association with so scrupulous a buyer. The pictures and 
drawings are of the Barbizon and Dutch schools, with a 
sprinkling of British and other masters. In the 386 lots 
are no fewer than forty fine works by Corot, forty-three by 
Daubigny, seventeen by Mauve, twenty-eight by Harpignies, 
and examples by Israels, J. Maris, W. Maris, Diaz, Jacque, 
Troyon, Millet, Boudin. 

The sale promises to be the event of the season at 
Christie’s, and without attempting to estimate the money 
turnover we may look forward to a rare opportunity to study 
while the pictures are exhibited. 





A Shepherd and His Flock. 


By Charles Jacque. 








THE YOUNG COLLECTION. 


The Ferry. 
(Young Collection.) 
By Daubigny. 


L’Abreuvoir. 
By Corot. 


(Young Collection.) 
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Turning the Furrow. 
(Young Collection.) 
By Anton Mauve. 





Vaches au Paturage,. 


(Young Collection.) 


By Constant Troyon. 








Art Patronage 


in England.—I. 


A Survey and a Beginning. 


By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


N the full sense and distinction of the term, the Art 

| Patron has never flourished in England. Charles I 

is Our nearest approach to the type most splendidly 
represented by Leo X, by the Medici and other great 
houses in Renascence Italy, by Francis I in France, by 
the Emperor Charles V in Spain. But Charles I is more 
truly the first great English collector than our first and 
only art patron. 

It may be as well to define the sense in which I use 
the terms. 

To state the distinction crudely: the artist puts him- 
self into relation with the 
patron ; the collector puts 
himself into relation with 
art. The person, or let us 
say the personage, of the 
patron is the centre of an 
aggregation of art. To his 
personality, as to a source 
of reward, the patronised 
aim to relate their activity. 
Mecenas may, of course, 
be really a nonentity. Even 
so, adulation, or the vision 
of genius fixed on the 
imagined fulfilment of a 
ruler, builds up in his honour 
a body of art; his heroic 
monument, special, if not 
true, to the individual it 
enshrines. 

Social changes, annul- 
ling so many glories of 
birth and state, merged the 
patron in the collector. 
The function of the col- 
lector is not so much the 
incentive to create, as ap- 
preciation of what has been 
created. Among the art 
of all times and places 
he chooses, bringing into 
fashion vogues of remotest 
antiquity together with the 
latest experiments of the 
studios. His influence on 
art is indeed of vital 
moment, but in the history 
of contemporary produc- 
tion he takes no such central 
and commanding place as 
did the patron, marked out 
by position of birth or power 

AUGUST, I9gIOo. 


(Louvre. Photo. Mansell.) 


to protect and encourage the arts in the persons of artists. 
What these great ones from the Pharaohs downwards com- 
missioned, the collector buys. 

The collector’s opportunity, and therefore his develop- 
ment, began with such occurrences of fortune as obliged the 
Mantuan duke to take Charles l’s money for Mantegna’s 
‘Triumph of Cesar’ and other hereditary treasures. It 
needed, however, greater revolutions and distresses of 
government before less exalted buyers engaged directly in 
the traffic in pictures, and kings, instead of buying, had to 
sell. In the long and complicated sales of the collections 





Erasmus. 


By Holbein. 


Exchanged by Charles I with Louis XIII for Leonardo’s ‘ St. John the Baptist’ and a ‘ Holy Family’ by Titian. 
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(National Gallery, London. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


The Blessings of Peace. 
By Rubens. 


Painted for and presented to Charles I by Rubens when ambassador to England in 1629 for the purpose of negotiating peace with Spain. Sold by the 
Commonwealth in 1649 for £100. - Bought from the Doria Palace, Genoa, in 1802, and sold for £3,000 to the Marquis of Stafford, who presented it to the 
National Gallery. 


of the English king, and of the art-loving Duke of Buck- 
ingham, something of those new conditions, creating a 
general demand for art, was realised. ‘The most famous 
treasures of Charles I passed, indeed, from palace to palace, 
but they did so furtively, that it might not appear as though 
kings profited by the misfortune of a throne. The sale had 
none of the nature of a treaty between royalty, arranged 
through some diplomatic agent, passable as an ambassador. 
The purchases made for Charles by Sir Dudley Carleton, 
Sir Balthazar Gérbier, Sir Peter Paul Rubens, were sold in 
obscure negotiation, and some of the buyers were obscure 
people. 

Successive epochs of disturbance in the scheme of 
European government released magnificent supplies of art 
for the growing ranks of collectors. The French Revolu- 
tion, the Napoleonic campaigns, made England the chief 
mart and depository of continental art treasures. The 
prestige and volume of the historical collections of France, 
Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, directed English connoisseur- 
ship of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries almost 
entirely to the past. Encouragement of contemporary 
painting was_nearly confined to portraiture. Apart from 
this, only here and there, before the middle of last century, 
did collecting embrace work of its own time and country. 

A phase of generous and often indiscriminate patronage 
of modern art was contemporaneous with the rise of the 
great manufacturing industries in the northern counties. 
The new class of collector included alike discriminating 


purchasers of Turners, of fine water-colours, of pre-Raphaelite 
masterpieces, and those who bought, unquestioningly, the 
“pictures of the year” at the Academy, and gave lavish 
commissions for other works by their painters. The failure 
of these Academy pictures during the last ten or twenty 
years to realise more than a fraction of their original cost, 
checked the wide-flung patronage of modern art, and reduced 
it more nearly to an affair of judgment. In that state of 
mind collectors looked, and have continued to look, outside 
as well as inside Burlington House, and beyond native art 
in various directions, especially to Barbizon and nineteenth 
century Holland. 

In extreme compression the foregoing statements sketch 
the progress and development of art collecting in Great 
Britain from its brief flourish in the stately realms of art 
patronage under the Stuart king, through the handsome 
though not unalloyed opportunities of the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars, to modern times, with their 
vast dominion of speculation. It is a big subject, many- 
sided, even many-centred. 

Since I cannot do more, I must, at least, suggest some 
of these sides and centres. How picture collecting is 
involved with the permutations of governments is already 
evident. Then there is the human interest of the units in 
the crowd of collectors; each personality determining the 
cohesion of a group of pictures. From Charles I down to 
the least of the many collectors of “a few things,” precious 
in the extreme to their possessor, the owners of collections 
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have an extended interest beyond their work-a-day person- 
ality. Each of them shapes an Odyssey in the world of art, 
as his taste voyages, grandly or humbly, through regions of 
imaginative experience. Some, however, pursue the safer 
course of Telemachus, with a Mentor to rob experience of 
the spice of adventure. And some are so unselective that 
their collecting betrays no quality but the gross capacity to 
spend money. 

The bearing of the subject on esthetic history need only 
be indicated. Obviously related to the growth and direc- 
tions of the taste for beauty is the determination what 
things to buy, what to reject, for what really to seek. 
Lastly, by which I also mean most presently, there is the 
consideration of the many ways in which collectors and 
collecting influence art: as an article of commerce ; as a 
contemporary product; as a national possession—to be 
secured or lost to a nation 
according to the prevalent 
degree of the love of beauty 
and the realisation of its 
function .in life. 

There stretches the sub- 
ject in some of its wider 
aspects, all more or less inci- 
dental in any view of the 
matter. At present, however, 
consideration must be con- 
fined to the diffusion of art 
collecting in this country, a 
process which may be divided, 
with more than merely con- 
venient classification, into 
three stages, corresponding 
with the social scheme of 
Kings, Lords and Commons. 

Such a division, obviously, 
cannot be made sstrictly 
sequent, though arranged 
sequently. George IV, for 
instance, both followed, and, 
of course, led the fashion 
of picture-buying, profiting 
greatly by collections already 
made by his subjects in 
various ranks. But, roughly 
speaking, the main oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the 
knowledge, love, and posses- 
sion of works of art, pre- 
sented themselves to the 
British Constitution with due 
regard for social precedence. 

Naturally, for reasons al- 
ready given, that was so. In 
the period of art patronage, 
and its first unobserved de- 
cline, the Sovereign was the 
prime objective of the artist. 
Moreover, in Charles I there 
instincts of the 
Later kings were 


were the (Louvre. 
collector. 


farther removed than was 





Charles Stuart in nature from the enthusiastic ideals of art 
patronage, and, in time, from its living opportunities. Mean- 
while a system of expensive education, which included, as a 
matter of course, the “ grand tour,” gave the aristocratic class 
sight of the art treasures in continental palaces, museums and 
churches. With a stolid, unmagnificent dynasty, and an un- 
travelled middle class, art connoisseurship became the prerog- 
ative of the Lords. When the Revolution and Napoleonic wars 
and extortions brought continental art treasures to England, 
the travelling privileges of nobility ceased to affect the matter. 
Moreover, in the then state of Europe, travelling was no 
more a polite educational course, and those who went from 
Great Britain to Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, France, to 
see pictures, were mostly ayent-adventurers, the Buchanans, 
Days, Slades, Irvines, Wallises, whose risks and chances 
make such a stirring chapter in the history of art collecting. 


Charles I with the Marquis of Hamilton. 
By Van Dyck. 


Photo. Hanfstaeng].) 


Painted for Charles I. Sold in 1649 by order of the Commonwealth. Later in the possession of the Baron de 
Thiers, of Madame du Barry, of Louis XV, and Louis XVI. 
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Christ’s Charge to Peter: ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” 


(Victoria and Albert Museum. Photo. Valentine.) 
By Raphael. 


One of the set of cartoons for tapestry designed for Leo X. Retained in pledge by the tapestry factory at Arras, where Rubens saw seyen of the cartoons 
in 1630, and advised their purchase by Charles I. Retained by Cromwell in 1649 for £300. 


Ecce Homo. 
(Imperial Galiery, Vienna. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 
By Titian. 


ought in Venice through Sir Henry Wotton by the first Duke of Buckingham. Sold in Antwerp Ly the second Duke to the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, 
Governor of the Austrian Netherlands, who finally brought most of his collecticn to Vienna, and bequeathed it to his nephew, the Emperor Leopold I. 
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The taste for art ceased finally 
to be a privilege of rank, and 
became henceforth the privi- 
lege of intelligence and alert- 
ness. If for that stage the 
classification of Commons has 
been adopted, no invidious 
distinction is intended. 

The first English king to 
pay authenticated attention to 
art was Henry VIII. In 
rivalry imitative of Francis I 
and Charles V, he cast a well- 
disposed glance at the arts, 
and, after trying for Raphael 
and Primaticcio, had the good 
luck to attract a Holbein to 
court ; while Francis wittingly 
allured Leonardo, Raphael, 
Andrea del Sarto, Cellini ; and 
Charles V commanded Titian’s 
services. If Francis decorated 
Fontainebleau, Henry would 
have Holbein to execute wall- 
paintings for Whitehall. . It 
must be owned that in the 
inventory of his “ painted 
tables” and “stayned cloths,” 
taken after his death, the sub- 
jects only, without any attri- 
butions, are given, but that 
proof of missing connoisseur- 
ship need not surely be laid to 
the dead king. Of his three 
direct heirs, Mary—who was 
painted by Antonio Mor and 
Lucas de Heere, and whose 
marriage with Philip of Spain 
brought, if only for her life- 
time, some important Titians 
to England—did most for art. 
Charles I owed to Mary a 
‘Holy Family’ of Titian. 

James I is believed to have 
had some taste in pictures. 
It should be more remembered 
than it is that Van Dyck first 
came to England by his wish, 
and received an appointment 
and pension, only forfeited by 
the painter’s failure to return 
to England during James’s life. 
by sound Netherlandish craftsmen, James owned some 
Italian paintings. But the chief importance of his collecting 
faculty lies in its transmission to his two sons. 

Not that the quite extraordinary love of beauty shown 
by Henry, Prince of Wales, and afterwards by his younger 
brother Charles, was probably inherited in all its strength. 
Collecting was in the air of the seventeenth century. The 
Earl of Arundel, “ boundless amasser of antiquities,” formed 
a great collection in many journeys to Italy, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, and had agents in Europe 





(Louvre. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


Besides portraits of himself : 


Mona Lisa. 
Da Vinci. 


In the Royal Collection of France for over three hundred years, from the time of Francis I, whose service the painter 


entered in 1516. 


and the near East to get for him paintings, drawings, above all, 
statues and the minor forms of sculpture— cameos, intaglios, 
medals. Besides this steady connoisseur, who appreciated 
Holbein as well as ancient marbles (Did he not own ‘ Chris- 
tina, Duchess of Milan,’ the Louvre ‘ Anne of Cleves,’ and 
other superb portraits?), another example fired the art instincts 
of Charles I. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, collected 
sensationally. In 1627 he paid down £10,000 for the 
collection of Rubens, and later aroused the unavailing envy 
of the Earl of Arundel by acquiring Titian’s ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
now in Vienna with other Buckingham treasures. The 
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‘ Fifth Panel of ‘The Triumph of Czsar.’ 


(Bamptes Court Palace. 


hoto. Walter Bourke.) 


Bought with most of the collection of the Duke of Mantua by Charles I in 1629-32. 


the sale of 1649. 


precocious taste of Prince Henry was really remarkable, 
and before the boy died he had a collection of paintings 
and statues which was the nucleus of that of Charles I, 
then only twelve years old, and not yet an amateur of art. 
Nine years later, in 1621, Charles had added enough of his 
own acquisitions to fill a gallery, and was commissioning 
Rubens to paint him some more characteristic picture than 
the ‘Judith and Holofernes’ which he already possessed. 
His ambition as a patron of art had been strongly aroused 
by his visit to the Spanish court. 

The collection formed during twenty years by Charles, 
first as Prince of Wales, and then, more rapidly and splen- 
didly, as King, has been written about in the fullest 
ascertainable detail. No historical collection is better 
known to us. We can trace its formation, steadily 
achieved through agents of every degree, with additions 
through gift and exchange, as when Philip IV, not quite 
willingly, sent Titian’s ‘Venus del Pardo,’ ‘Girl with the 
Fur Cloak,’ and a portrait of Charles V back to England 
with his pressingly admiring guest. The Dutch government 
“ congratulated” on the birth of the Princess Mary with 
“four rare pieces of Tintoret’s and Titian’s painting.” 
Louis XIII exchanged his Leonardesque ‘ John the Baptist’ 
for Charles’s Holbein ‘ Erasmus,’ now in the Louvre. Charles 
also exchanged considerably with the Earl of Arundel, and 
with other English collectors, parting with the Windsor 
Holbein drawings and fine fifteenth century paintings to 


get the Earl’s little ‘St. 
George,’ an early Raphael, 
now in the Hermitage, and 
obtaining the much-debated 
diptych of Richard II from 
Sir James Palmer. While 
still Prince of Wales he tried 
to buy from Juan de Espina 
two large volumes of manu- 
scripts and drawings by 
Leonardo. One of the 
volumes of Da Vinci draw- 
ings at Windsor was prob- 
ably obtained by Charles 
either from de Espina, who 
had the two books from 
Pompeo Leoni, sculptor to 
Philip II, or from Leoni 
himself, through the agency 
of the Earl of Arundel, 
when he was ambassador in 
Vienna. 

But the two outstanding 
events in the king’s collecting 
were the acquisitions between 
1629-32 of the chief part of 
the collection of the Dukes 
of Mantua, and, rather later, 
of Raphael’s cartoons of the 
‘ Acts of the Apostles.’ Be- 
sides the ‘Triumph of Ceesar,’ 
the Mantuan pictures in- 
cluded the so-called ‘ Twelve 
Emperors,’ the Louvre ‘ En- 
tombment, and ‘ Laura 
Dianti’ of Titian; such Correggios as ‘The Education 
of Cupid’ (by an appropriate chance one of the first 
acquisitions for the National Gallery) and ‘ Jupiter and 
Antiope’; the famous ‘Holy Family with an Angel,’ of 
Andrea del Sarto, now in Madrid; Tintoretto’s ‘ Nine 
Muses’; and the then much over-valued Madonna, known 
as Raphael’s ‘ La Perla,’ which at Charles’s sale was bought 
by Philip IV for £2,000, nearly a fifth of the price given 
by Charles for the whole collection. 

The seven Raphael cartoons were purchased from the 
tapestty factory in Arras, where they had been retained in 
pledge for a debt of Leo X, for whom they were executed. 
There Rubens saw them in 1630, the year after his visit to 
England, and recommended their purchase to Charles, for 
whose taste in art he had a real admiration. 

From the various inventories prepared at the time of 
the sale at Whitehall, we know the distribution of the 1,760 
pictures in the various royal palaces and seats, and even 
their arrangement in the king’s apartments—a matter which 
obviously gives insight into Charles’s personal estimate of 
his treasures. By his bedside hung ‘La Perla,’ which, as 
has been said, was generally regarded as the gem of the 
collection. Charles would have anticipated the critical 
connoisseurship of the present day, had he thought less of 
it, or guessed it to be by Giulio Romano. Among other 
pictures in his bedroom were Van Dyck portraits of the 
royal family, a ‘ Magdalen’ by Correggio, and one by 


By Mantegna. 
Retained by Cromwell in 
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Parmigiano. In the immediately adjoining rooms were his 
unrivalled Titians and Correggios, his one true Giorgione 
(the ‘ Féte Champétre’), and others more or less near to the 
master, including the ‘Shepherd’ of Hampton Court, the 
del Sarto, and six first-rate Giulio Romanos. 

Evidently Charles’s preferences were for the Italian 
schools, and especially for the Venetians, though he could, 
as is well known, appreciate the living splendour of painting 
in Rubens, its courtliness in Van Dyck, and other phases 
of contemporary art, represented by painters of Italy, the 
Netherlands, and France. That he possessed five Rem- 
brandts should also be remembered, even if, in his persever- 
ing attempts to attract a great painter to court, he overlooked 
the greatest of them all. Velazquez, of course, was out of 
the question, and Rubens could give only the few months 
of a visit to the English court, though, if questions of 
economy had not begun tardily to rule the king’s expendi- 
ture, the decoration of the queen’s cabinet at Greenwich 
might have been by Rubens instead of by Jordaens. As 
it was, Rubens painted the ceiling of the magnificent new 
Banqueting Hall, and, but for some not quite fully ex- 
plained hitch, the walls would have been covered by Van 
Dyck with the history of the Order of the Garter. In 
Van Dyck Charles got quite the finest unengaged court 
painter of his time. After his permanent settlement in 
England in 1632, the Orazio Gentileschis and Honthorsts 
came no more fortune-seeking at the English court. 

Fortune, indeed, was not much longer to be found 
there, though the increasing troubles of the State only 
gradually interfered with Charles’s artistic tastes and 
designs. 

The final catastrophe of the forced sale at Whitehall, 
beginning in the winter of 1649, is a well-known tale of loss 
to art lovers. That, with an empty exchequer and a mass 
of debts to be settled by the Government, it had to be, 
must be taken for what it yields of consolation. But if, 
besides being honest, the Parliament had been favourable 
to art, or even speculatively astute, the agents of the 
Austrian Archduke Leopold William, of Louis XIV, of 
Philip IV, of Cardinal Mazarin, of Queen Christina, would 
have had to pay more, and so buy less, and the galleries 
of Vienna, the Louvre, the Prado, and Dresden, would want 
some masterpieces. In honesty and judgment the Protector 
and Colonel Hutchinson stand clear of the scramble for 
the spoils of art. No sooner had Cromwell full power than 
he stopped any further sales. He had already secured the 
‘Triumph of Cesar,’ the Raphael cartoons, and other 
prominent works, and by his outspoken references in Parlia- 
ment checked the “ embezzling” going on among many of 
those who had access to the collection. As to the Colonel, 
“being loath that the land should be disfurnished of all the 
rarities that were in it... . he laid out about two thousand 
pounds in the choicest pieces of painting. ... and bought 
so many good pennyworths that they were valued much 
more worth than they cost.” What England needed at 
that hour of her greatest art losses was more Colonel 
Hutchinsons. 


[Zo be continued.| 


MacLaughlan’s 
Etchings. 


By Frederick Wedmore. 


RADUALLY there is imposing itself upon the 
connoisseur, upon the alert critic, upon the dealer, 
in England, the work of D. S. MacLaughlan. Had 

MacLaughlan lived amongst us long, we should have known 
earlier the seriousness of his art; but he has been a visitor, 
a sojourner, and that, moreover, only within the last year or 
so. We do not require to make any very profuse apologies 
for having, a little longer certainly than was desirable, 
neglected the study of his prints. Opportunity of seeing 
them has, as a whole, been scanty. It is not until this very 
summer that there has been held in London any really 
substantial and important exhibition of the etchings wrought 
by his needle, though Mr. Richard Gutekunst, who holds 
the comprehensive show which is the main material of my 
still imperfect knowledge, has more than once, I think, 
allowed us in the Past, glimpses fragmentary but interest- 
ing. I remember particularly last Summer, the group 
which included the ‘ Lauterbrunnen,’ and in regard to the 
‘ Lauterbrunnen’ I remember my own enthusiasm, Also, I 
recollect from time to time .seeing in Parisian print-shop 
windows this or that etching of MacLaughlan’s which 
caused me to reflect, “ Here at least is an artist who must 





Luxembourg Gardens. 


By D. S. MacLaughian. 
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St. Sulpice : la Petite Tour. 
By D. S. MacLaughian. 
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not escape me. Here is an artist whose etchings I must 
ask about, and see, and understand.” 

Yes: one must “understand.” And it requires an effort 
a little more energetic, perhaps, than those imagine who 
never seek to “ understand,” but only to like or to dislike— 
only, in a word, to decide rapidly—it requires some effort to 
enter upon and to occupy the new point of view of the artist 
who is original. The second-rate artist, especially if he be 
—and the chances are that he is—the docile follower of 
ways already marked out, will be put in his respectable, 
right place very much sooner, generally, than can be the 
case with the more important individuality, even when 
with that important individuality, it is a serious student 
who deals. Two things, in any art, can be understood with 
promptitude: one of them is the eccentric ; the other the 
commonplace. But the original artist—no one is really 
ready, from the very first, to receive him. It is a question 
but of degree: some of us are not as slow, not as inflexible, 
as others. That is all. 

Mr. Donald Shaw MacLaughlan has been seriously 
etching during the last ten years. Before that, he was busy, 
some half-dozen years in painting. It was always land- 
scape or architecture; and to landscape and architecture 
he has been faithful in the medium that for a decade has 


been his own, and in which he has executed about 150 
plates. 

MacLaughlan is an American. The term is vague. To 
be more precise, he is a Canadian and of Scottish descent. 
He is a Canadian, moreover, who has seen fit of late to 
become a naturalised citizen of the United States—that is 
his own affair. Of Canadian birth, at all events, is the 
artist who is destined very likely to be accounted the first 
great American etcher. 

I said that Mr. MacLaughlan finds himself particularly 
drawn to themes of Landscape and Architecture. It is an 
interesting question: What is the landscape, what the 
architecture, that has engaged him most? One is amused 
to note that neither the landscape nor the architecture is 
American. Mr. MacLaughlan has not etched a single plate 
in America ; but then, it must be remembered that though 
a citizen of the United States, and a Bostonian by professed 
residence, he has been “at home” so very little—so 
insignificantly littlke—during the last ten years, that had he 
been a beneficed clergyman instead of an artist, he would 
long ago—at all events with us in England—have altogether 
disqualified himself for holding his “ cure.” 

The pure Landscape that has interested this artist the 
most is that of Italy and Switzerland. But the Swiss plates 





Lauterbrunnen. 


By D. S. MacLaughian. 
2H 
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have not been numerous; and the ‘ Lauterbrunnen ’ towers 
amongst them as the great record of one noble impression— 
that which was received in suddenly beholding and seizing 
the profundity of the contrast between the vastness of the 
mountains and the amenity and the companionableness of 
all that peopled plain that is outstretched beneath them. 
The understanding and enjoyment of the Italian country— 
of the agrarian life of Tuscany—is nowhere, perhaps, better 
illustrated than in ‘The Fields of San Gimignano.’ The 
‘ Lauterbrunnen’ and ‘ Fields of San Gimignano’ are recent 
plates: the first is two years old; the second, one year. 
But in the very first year in which Mr. MacLaughlan etched 
—in the year that gave us the very earliest of his plates: 
‘St. Julien le Pauvre,’ with its local colour, its pleasant 
scheme of light and shade ; the humble church hidden away 
between St. Severin and the Ile de la Cité—in that year 


(but indeed the ‘St. Julien le Pauvre’ itself to some extent — 


shows it) there was something interesting to Mr. Mac- 
Laughlan in the landscape of Paris. That is shown more 
particularly in two smallish plates of the Luxembourg 
Gardens—of- which the one that appeals to us most is 
probably the upright plate. 

But in Paris it is great architecture, and delightful com- 
binations of line in buildings which, taken separately, are by 
no means always artistic, that has most engaged this etcher. 
As ‘ Luxembourg Gardens’ is early, so, early also—of the first 
year he worked in Paris—is Mr. MacLaughlan’s ‘St. Sulpice : 
la Petite Tour.’ It has for a companion a plate, in com- 
position not essentially different : ‘St. Sulpice : la Grande 








Tour.’ I expect that the etcher took the subject as he 
found it—it was a corner that interested him, and it troubled 


‘him little that Servandoni, the famous architect of the 


church, was the architect of neither tower. 

‘The Canal of the Little Saint’—what an engaging name 
for an etching: what a delightful one for a canal !—is a 
favourable instance of the Venetian subjects; for in it 
Mr. MacLaughlan holds his own distinctly—he was pleased, 
I am sure, with his theme, and so, in a field so well 
tramped, apparently, from Carpaccio’s days, through 
Canaletto’s to Whistler’s, his footprints were still visibly 
his own. Nothing, however, that Mr. MacLaughlan has 
wrought in Venice—not even this charming little piece—is, 
to my mind, quite so personal, quite so vigorous, quite so 
lastingly satisfactory, as certain among his plates of London. 
I speak particularly of two which record unmistakably 
the strength and vividness of the impression made upon his 
mind by the activity and bustle, the grime and grandeur, of 
the River below Bridge. Here again, too, what dangerous 
ground for anyone who is not absolutely himself; for has 
not Whistler been there with a vision ineffaceable and dis- 
tinguished? Other etchers, too—more especially etchers ot 
architecture. With grace and delicacy Mr. Cameron etched 
the ‘Custom House,’ and with it something of the stateliness, 
but—of necessity, perhaps—nothing of the stir of the 
Thames. Mr. MacLaughlan has etched—but merely as 
an interesting background—this Custom House, with its 
worthy if rather attenuated Classic ; but rightly he has not 
called it the ‘Custom House’—he has called it after what 








The Canal of the Little Saint. 
By D. S. MacLaughlan. 
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The Life of the Thames. By D. S. MacLaughlan. 
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Low Tide (first state), By D. S. MacLaughian. 











The Fields of San Gimignano (dry point). 
By D. S. MacLaughlan. 


was the plate’s real theme : ‘ The Life of the Thames,’ And 
to a second plate, of much the same character and much the 
same marked’ merit, might have been given the self-same 
name ; for the life of the Thames, in its complexity and 
eagerness, seized so firmly and so well, is what gives to the 
admirable plate, ‘Low Tide,’ its main interest, its most 
abiding value. And it is an American, saturated with Italy, 
steeped in France, impressed at last by the mountains, who, 
coming amongst us, has given with such exceptional power 
his rendering of the unforgettable and characteristic scene 
that our London river put before him. 


Salutations. 


After the Picture by George 
Henry, A.R.A, 


R. GEORGE HENRY, the creator of decorative 

M portraits which linger in the memory, travelled 
widely in 1893-4 and afterwards produced evi- 

dence that his artistic senses, always alert, had been quick- 
ened by observation of picturesque customs and colour 
harmonies in other lands. One of the tokens of the tour 
was the wholly delightful ‘Salutations.’ Everyone knows 
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that in Japan, if Western 
civilisation has notchanged 
the code of manners, there 
are ceremonies which are 
as severe as they are leis- 
ured. No casual nod of 
the head or hasty grip of 
hands is tolerated in the 
Land of the Rising Sun: 
the greeting which tradi- 
tion demands is not with- 
out a suspicion of humilia- 
tion, and it must be per- 
formed with composure and 
dignity. So thorough is 
the form of obeisance that 
it was probably invented 
by a society lady of a re- 
mote period in order to 
give the hostess an oppor- 
tunity to see exactly what 
new garments her visitors 
were wearing. 
‘Salutations’ is some- 
thing more than a charm- 
ing realisation of an Eastern 
scene. It represents also 
a phase of Japanese art 
assimilated and translated 
by one of the foremost 
painters of the “Glasgow” 
School. As an experiment 
in adaptation it is interest- 
ing, as a work of art in 
itself it possesses qualities which render it not inferior to the 
great work it emulates. Although derived from the past its 
spirit is essentially modern. Even Mount Fuji, the sacred 
volcano introduced into the distant view from the window, 
possesses a new significance from the artist’s outlook. 


Sales. 


HE Barbizon School came triumphantly through the 
test of the Young sale. A total of £153,891 155. 
was realised in three days for 386 lots. The highest 
prices were: Corot’s ‘L’Abreuvoir’ (p. 223), 6,200 gs. ; 
Corot’s ‘ Evening Glow,’ 5,450 gs.; Corot’s ‘Mantes la 
Jolie,’ 4,150 gs.; Troyon’s ‘ Vaches au Paturage’ (p. 224), 
5,800 gs.; Daubigny’s ‘The Ferry’ (p. 223), 4,300 gs. ; 
Daubigny’s ‘ Bords de la Cure, Morvan,’ 3,700 gs. ; Mauve’s 
‘Turning the Furrow’ (p. 224), 3,050 gs.; J. Maris’s 
‘Entrance to the Zuyder Zee’ 3,000 gs. Josef Israels’s ‘ The 
Shipwrecked Fisherman,’ 4,600 gs., goes to the National 
Gallery as the gift of Mrs. Young. Mr. J. C. J. Drucker 
presents Lepine’s ‘Le Pont Marie: Ile St. Louis.’ 

Corot’s ‘ The Bird’s Nesters’ from the Maxwell collec- 
tion fetched 13,000 gs. at Christie’s on June 3, and Matthew 
Maris’s ‘ L’Enfant Couchée,’ 4,900 gs. In the Mappin sale, 
June 17, Constable’s ‘Stoke by Neyland, Suffolk,’ brought 
8,800 gs. 
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SALUTATIONS 


BY GEORGE HENRY, A.R.A. 
(By permission of Mussns. W. Maromant & Oo.) 
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AN ARTIST’S HOLIDAY. 


Lavingdon Water. 
By Sir Alfred East, A.R.A. 


An Arrtist’s Holiday. 


By Alfred Yockney. 


OST people love the country, and at this time or 
the year the opportunity is afforded them to 


; enjoy the beauties of landscape and to refresh 
their minds in peaceful surroundings. To the multitude 
the annual holiday means either a period of rest or a briet 
respite from ordinary affairs and the eager pursuit of some 
other occupation. To the artist it often means a change of 
environment with more work than ever. 

It is generally supposed that of all people who go into 
the country artists of all denominations, without exception, 
are enthusiastic in praise of fine scenery. But this is not 
so, and many words of depreciation could be quoted: 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and Whistler are among those who 
have expressed their dislike for the country in unequivocal 
words. It seems that something more than the gift to 
paint is needed by the artist before the true beauties of the 
earth may be perceived and enjoyed. There must be no 
petulant contempt for atmospheric conditions or geological 


peculiarities. The country must be approached with com- 








posure and lived in sympathetically before the painter or 
anyone else is introduced to Nature in her finest moods. 
With intimacy there comes regard. 

Let it be granted that the artist of our present thoughts 
is equipped with the soul for country life and the hour of 
his departure has come. Promising resolutions have been 
made, and one good intention after another is to bring 
success into the excursion. ‘The effect on his work of this 
particular holiday is to be more marked than usual, with 
gratifying progress in the estimation of his brother artists, 
followed by a keen rivalry among the most wary of 
collectors for the possession of his pictures. 

He is off at last with limited baggage and unlimited 
working apparatus, including a surprising quantity of studio 
knick-knacks. On the way to the terminus many exclama- 
tions of impatience betray his forgetfulness in leaving 
behind this or that item in his equipment, and unfortunately 
for his peace of mind such random recollections will lead 
his thoughts to those skeletons in an artist’s cupboard, the 
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(By permission of Sir Hugh P. Lane.) 


unsold canvases, unsatisfactory even to the painter. How 
can he alter the offending designs or change the blends of 
colour so that a praiseworthy work may emerge ? 

Settled in the train, which moves rapidly past dismal 
back-yards, suburban gardens, and semi-rural habitations, 
the spirits of the artist will rise. Town life with its 


(Johannesburg Gallery. By permission of Sir Hugh P. Lane.) 


Bortree Tarn. 


rewards and disappointments 
becomes less a reality, and 
the imagination gets to work. 
All is in the future. One 
thought kindles another 
until his brain is on. fire 
with stimulating ideas. The 
choice “ bits” appearing and 
disappearing through the 
window shall be remem- 
bered and pieced together 
like a jig-saw puzzle into 
an Ideal Landscape. (Con- 
found those advertisement 
boards!) Those fascinating 
views framed in the wood- 
work of the compartment 
carry his mind to the very 
scenery, perhaps, which he 
intends to visit: much more 
satisfactory, however, will 
be Ais interpretation. The 
mechanical illustrations in the magazine beside him attract 
his eye and make him wonder at the toleration of the 
How much longer shall the kingdom of the artist 


By C. J. Holmes. 


public. 


be usurped by the camera? A “ foe-to-graphic-art,” indeed. 
He wiil institute a crusade against it. 
Light-heartedly he collects his impedimenta and steps to 


Corfe Castle. 
By P. Wilson Steer. 
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the platform. The actual scene of his proposed activities, 


has been chosen long since, for although most artists have 
nomadic tendencies there is usually a definite painting 
ground in mind for the chief adventure of the year. Often 
enough this attractive spot is already known to the artist. 
He may wish to repeat, with variations, a subject which has 
proved acceptable to a patron, or in his previous visit he 
may have left the district unexplored. His work, perhaps, 
has become identified with the misty hills of Scotland or 
the fretted coasts of Cornwall, and he may not feel disposed 
to prejudice the harvest by a change of scene. 

The first few days will 
be spent in the gentle 
exercise of his craft and 
n serious preparation for 
work. One can imagine 
Mr. Alfred Parsons or 
Mr. Niels M. Lund, for 
instance, strolling about, 
sketch-book in hand, with 
now and again a rest to 
record some’ pleasing de- 
tail or to note an outline 
of interest. In imitative 
mood our holiday artist 
may try to emulate the 
dash of Turner or Con- 
stable, or, exuberantly, he 
may throw off a_ few 
Rottingdean landscapes in 
the manner of Mr. William 
Nicholson. A patent ac- 
cessory has to be tested, 
and an untried pigment 
or medium is at hand for 
experiment. With such 
occupations the painter 
gets himself into form. He 
glances critically through 
his materials, and with 
his mind’s eye he sees 
phantom compositions of 
extraordinary merit. So 
vivid is his day-dream that 
a magic power seems to 
have imparted to his brush 
the unfaltering dexterity of 





From the Sketch-book of Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. 


genius. He is prepared at this moment to create a master- 
piece of form and colour, or with the etching needle to sum 
up in a dozen fine lines the characteristics of a county. 
Reality comes with the morning, when the open country 
is before him and the canvas is bare. If the painter is 
sure of his method and of his market, the struggle will not 
be keen, but the difficulties are severe if the artist has not 
yet “found himself.” He cannot complacently adjust the 
facts of Nature to suit his own palette as an older ora 
much younger man would do, and he will be assailed with 
all sorts of conflicting emotions as he chooses his point of 





From the Sketch-book of Niels M. Lund. 
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view. Memories of other men’s accomplishments will 
distract his thoughts, and he will compare perhaps the 
vision of Mr. Wilson Steer with that of Mr. C. J. Holmes, 
the technique of J. D. Harding or Mr. Hughes-Stanton 
with that of Monticelli or Monsieur Mancini, With such 
problems trespassing on his thoughts he mixes his colours, 
gradually makes up his mind that his own, rather than 
someone else’s, theories are the more important, and 
concentrates his attention on the task of the morning. 

We must not pry into his methods at this moment. 
Later on, when the picture is the centre of attraction in an 
exhibition, and is well on its way to command racehorse 
prices at Christie's, we may. peer into the canvas and 
attempt to discover the secret of his success. But now the 
painter must be left alone to take inspiration from the very 
heart of the country and to grapple with the perplexities of. 
his subject. 

The study of pure landscape does not exhaust the 
possibilities of pictorial enterprise. The detail in the 
distance which has proved effective in an_ elaborate 
composition may be fruitful of suggestion on close examina- 
tion. Mr. D. Y. Cameron, for instance, finds a theme 
of importance in a quarry, and many a bird’s-eye view 


(By permission of P. J. Ford, Esq.) 


by Mr. Pennell contains the germs of a dozen auxiliary 
drawings or etchings. The church, the bridge, the castle, 


' are accessories which themselves provide legitimate subjects 


for individual treatment, and however devoted a man may 
be to the trees, the hills and the valleys, there will come a 
time when architecture in one form or another will tempt 
him townwards. _ Constable could not resist the close view 
of Salisbury Cathedral, David Cox had an eye for buildings 
during his travels, and other chiefs of the landscape world 
have looked with favour on the habitations of mankind. The 
adjacent village with its single street, a line of beauty ; the 
demesne with its lordly mansion, a well-cut gem in a 
beautiful setting ; the farmhouse and its store of unrivalled 
materials provide features of interest for the sketch-book or 
canvas. If the lead pencil is an adequate means of 
expression in the hands of the artist, he may follow 
Mr. Muirhead Bone’s example, and prove that not alone 
to that gifted draughtsman are revealed the suggestive 
angularities of roof tops. The sea and the land are closely 
allied, and in combination may be included in the landscape 
painter’s range. Versatility in art is recommended, and 
extended powers of observation lead to a broader outlook 
on a particular subject. 


The Marble Quarry. 
By D. Y. Cameron, A.R.S.A. 
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Moonlight at thé th of the Y 
(National Gallery. Salting Collection.) —rs © Mouth of the Vase 


By John Crome. 





The Land’s End, Cornwall. 


(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
By T. Creswick, R.A. 
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Provision must be made for evening hours and wet days. 
It is unwise to jeopardise the pleasure of a painting 
excursion by leaving to chance the refreshment of the mind 
in hours of enforced leisure. A few well-chosen books 
should be part of an artist’s holiday equipment. Tired by 
the day’s work he will receive inspiration and repose from 
none but the most stimulating thoughts, and he will turn 
with relief from the cottage library to his own favourite 
authors. A few volumes of Ruskin, Hamerton, Jefferies, 
Gilbert White, or a selection of “ Thoughts,” such as 
Mrs, Lawrence Binyon’s Zhe Mind of the Artist, will be good 
compensation for unseasonable weather. Sir Alfred East’s 
Landscape Painting, and Mr. C. J. Holmes’s Notes on the 
Science of Picture Making, will keep a man intent on his 
subject, and as nowadays so many artists are busy with the 
pen as well as with the brush, the “off” days may be 
devoted to the series of essays which shall express widely 
the ambitions which in paint are revealed only to the few. 

The weeks creep by, until the crispness in the air and 
the few hours of good light warn the artist that outdoor 
inspiration must come to an end forthe present. Unfinished 
tasks, self-imposed but tyrannous, must be put aside for 
some months or carried through in less agreeable surround- 
ings. ‘The trials of shadows, clouds, wind, rain and flies are 
over for the season, and once more the painter prepares to 


travel. His destination is the city, where the reward of his 


Falmouth Roofs. 
By Muirhead Bone. 


The Alcantara, Toledo. 
By Joseph Pennell. 


industry awaits him, if artist friends and purchasers ot 
pictures share his enthusiasm when, with many expressive 
waves of the hand and other favourite gestures of explana- 
tion, he displays his recent achievements. 


AN HACKAERT, Dutch painter of the seventeenth 
century, had an eye for an effective composition, as 
the ‘Avenue in a Wood’ in the Wallace collection 

shows. Analmost identical picture is ‘ The Ash-tree Avenue’ 
in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. He was not afraid of 
repetition to a degree which in these days would receive 
severe condemnation. Having found a congenial subject, 
he would multiply his rendering of it and make but slight 
alterations in his point of view or treatment. Nevertheless, 
his landscapes are free irom staleness and have a beauty 
which few painters could impart. 


HE allusion on page 237 to Whistier’s dislike for the 
country, recalls to mind a reference to the subject 
in Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s remarkable “ Life” of the artist. 
‘One day he went to Amersham, near London, with some 
thought of staying there and painting two landscapes he 
had been asked for,” and this was the verdict of the genius 
of the Night: 
“ You know, really, I can’t say that, towards twilight, it is 
not pretty in a curious way, but not really pretty after all 
it’s all country, and the country is detestable.” 


MONG the drawings in the Salting Bequest to the 
British Museum is the pencil sketch by Cuyp, 
reproduced on p. 245. This suggestive “note” is a 
striking instance of a great landscape painter’s care in 
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Painted by Jan HACKAERT.] 


AVENUE IN A WOOD. 
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The Falls of Clyde. 
By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


(Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


recording for future use a scene which pleased his eye. 
No doubt the artist used the sketch subsequently to form a 
background to an important picture. As it is, it gives the 
character of the country with great precision. 


HEN Mr. Charles Pears goes for a holiday he 
turns Viking. He plunders the coast for artistic 
material, and comes back with a rich haul. His way is 
an unusual one and a daring: the proof of which is his 
book From the Thames to the Seine (Chatto and Windus, 
125. 6d.). Last year in the “Mave Rhoe,” a 4-tonner, 
he sailed, alone most of the way, from Hammersmith 
via the North Foreland, 
the Downs, Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, to La Havre and 
back to London, via New- 
haven and Dover. By this 
exploit, Mr. Pears rates him- 
self an experienced seafaring 
man, and by the illustrations, 
thirty of which are reproduced 
in colours, his skill as an artist 
is demonstrated. The draw- 
ings are clever and effective, 
the difficulty of the subject 
often giving additional inter- 
est to the work. It is some- 
thing of an achievement to be 
navigator, artist, and author 
at the same time, and to give 
a good account of oneself in 
each capacity, as Mr. Pears 
has done. To the amateur 
yachtsman, of course, this 
entertaining book has special 
significance. 
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HE book by Mr. 
Herbert G. Ponting, 
F.R.G.S., entitled /n Zotus- 
Land Japan (Macmillan, 
21s.), being founded on 
the author’s work with the 
camera, is embellished, of 
course, with photographs. 
But the photographs are so 
good that even artists will 
be tolerant for once towards 
a means of illustration which 
is usually denounced with 
demonstrations of scorn. As 
clear statements of fact, 
showing great cleverness in 
selection, the photographs 
are noteworthy, while some 
of the coloured plates, 
founded on the camera, no 
doubt, are remarkably suc- 
cessful. ‘At the Chrysan- 
themum Show,’ for instance, 
follows hard on the trail of 
the work of several accepted 
painters. The book itself is 
well written, and reveals, especially in the chapter on the 
ascent of Fuji, the descriptive power of an observant and 
impressionable traveller. Mr. Ponting knows, too, the art 
of making friends, which in Japan, as elsewhere, is a royal 
road to information on out-of-the-way subjects. The 
reader is introduced to many curious and instructive facts, 
which, with intimate notes on the dispositions*ef Japanese 
people of all classes, enable him to appreciate the book 
of travel before him. The relish of adventure is not 
wanting, while the geographical studies and the investiga- 
tions into artistic affairs give scope for the author's 
special knowledge. 





A Pencil Sketch. 


(British Museum. Salting Collection.) 


By Cuyp. 
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Overmantel. Three Embroidered Panels, framed in Oak. 


By the Decorative Needlework Society. 


Embroidery and Needlework. II.’ 
By A. L. Baldry. 


e 
HERE isa very large number of ways in which the for decorations on a large scale, like wall hangings, panels, 
work of the embroiderer can be used besides those and so on, is indisputable ; but its capabilities of application 
which were touched upon last month. Its value to a multiplicity of less ambitious ornamental purposes are 





© Coatbiaed Gem gage 218. certainly not less apparent. In these directions there is 
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Altar Frontal and Super, in Three Panels. White Ground. 
By the Decorative Needlework Society. 











AND NEEDLEWORK. 





EMBROIDERY 





Fire Screen: The Farmyard. 


By the Decorative Needlework Society. 





Design of a Book Plate used in the Library at Windsor Castle. 


Embroidered by the Royal School of Art Needlework 
in Silks, Gold and Silver, and Jewels. 





Stole on White Satin. Embroidered Figures. 
Banner of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M G. Designed by the Rev. F. Geldart. 


By the Decorative Needlework Society. By the Decorative Needlework Society. 
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Panel of Crimson Roses on a White Ground for an Altar Frontal. 
By the Decorative Needlework Society. 


Stags Drinking. Embroidered Picture. 
By the Decorative Needlework Society. 


Cushion or Panel, worked in Coloured Floss Silks, on White Linen. 
Design suggested by details of a border in Persian Manuscript. 


By Miss Louisa F. Pesel. 


practically endless scope for 
both designers and workers 
to show their powers of in- 
vention and their executive 
skill, and there is ample 
room for the display of 
real originality both of idea 
and accomplishment. 

A fairly full suggestion 
of the opportunities which 
are available for the needle- 
worker is given by the 
accompanying illustrations. 
They represent various 
types of effort, and they 
sum up a good many of 
the more interesting charac- 
teristics of the art of em- 
broidery as it is practised 
in the present day. There 
are, it can be seen, designers 
now who are quite able to 
keep alive all the better 
traditions by which this art 
has been guided through 
a succession of centuries, 
designers who, with all their 
respect for traditions which 
have the sanction of an- 
tiquity, are ready to adapt 
themselves to the demands 
of modern domestic decora- 
tion ; and there are workers 
who can rival their most 
skilful predecessors in 
management of materials 
and in successful use of 
technical devices. 

For example, the series 
of illustrations of things 
produced by the Decora- 
tive Needlework Society is 
instructive, because it proves 
that a particular group of 
workers can cover a very 
wide ground and attain to 
excellence in many direc- 
tions. The panel of roses 
for an altar frontal, the more 
elaborate altar frontal in 
three panels, and the em- 
broidered stole designed by 
the Rev. F. Geldart, are 
admirable pieces of ecclesi- 
astical decoration treated in 
the right spirit and without 
excessive subservience to 
convention ; while the over- 
mantel, the screen of pea- 
cocks and roses, and the 
small screen with a realistic 
picture of a farmyard can 








be not less commended for 
their fulfilment of a decora- 
tive purpose not quite so 
exacting. The large pic- 
ture, too, of stags drinking, 
is a technical achievement 
of very marked importance, 
and the banner for Lord 
Jersey is a successful ex- 
ample of a class of needle- 
work which needs more 
than ordinary care in mani- 
pulation. The work which 
this society is doing in 
original production and in 
the repair and imitation of 
old tapestries and em- 
broideries deserves par- 
ticular attention. 

Again, the work from 
the Royal College of Art 
—the quilt designed and 
executed by Miss Cobden 
Sanderson, the book cover 
by Miss Atkinson, and the 
dress by Miss E. M. Hill 
—and the panel and chair 
covering executed at the 
Royal School of Art 
Needlework can be in- 
stanced as illustrating 
agreeably the adaptability 
of the art to what may 
be called the byways of 
decoration—to the orna- 
mentation, that is to say, 
of little things in everyday 
use which can be made 
beautiful without dimin- 
ishing their practical value. 
Into the same _ category 
come the chalice veil by 
Miss C. M. Lacey, the 
child’s frock by Miss M. 
Scholfield, the table top 
by Miss Una A. Taylor, 
and the mirror head in 
tapestry woven by Mrs. 
A. H. Christie. All these 
belong to a class of art 
production which is far 
from unimportant, and in 
which almost as much con- 
sideration of decorative 
essentials is called for as 
in work on a far larger 
scale. 

Indeed, in all em- 
broideries of this type 
there is an evident neces- 
sity for quite as much care 
in colour management and 


EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK. 


Panel or Border, suggested by Decoration in the Mosque of San Sophia at Constantinople. 


A Cushion Cover worked on Linen in Silks. 


By Miss Louisa F. Pesel. 


Adapted from an old Eastern Scarf End. 
By Miss Louisa F. Pesel. 


Book Cover or Paper Case. 
By Miss Louisa F. Pesel. 
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Embroidered Frock for a Child. 
By Miss Margaret Scholfield. 


in arrangement of the details of the design as must be 
expended in the planning of great pieces for wall decora- 





Grandfather Chair, 
Worked by the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
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Chalice Veil. 
By Miss Constance M. Lacey. 


tion, and even more precision of handling is required 
because these little things can be more closely examined 
and any technical defects they may have can be more 
easily detected. Such embroideries as those executed by 
Miss Louisa F. Pesel—which are particularly notable for 
the way in which they satisfy the inevitable demand for 
rightness of design and perfection of craftsmanship in small 
work—deserve much praise for their fitness as accessories 
in a general scheme of domestic decoration. They are 
intended to serve as cushion covers, screen panels, and 
book covers, and they are given, in consequence, a kind of 
intimate executive character which appeals quite as much 





Panel for a Screen or Cushion. 


Worked on Natural Coloured Linen in Pale Nile 
Blue by Miss Louisa F. Pesel. 





EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK, 





Fire Screen. 


By Miss Louisa F. Pesel. 





(Royal College of Art.) 
Quilt, embroidered in Coloured Wools on a Twill Linen Ground. 


Designed and-executed by Miss Cobden Sanderson. 





Large Two-fold Screen. 
Panel for Top of Glass Table. 


Embroidered by Miss E. Way for the 


Decorative Needlework Society. Worked by Miss Una A. Taylor. 
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to the lover of fine and exact manipulation as to the student 
of artistic effects. They can best be described, perhaps, as 
studies in colour arrangement and in the use of the needle, 
exercises in shading and gradation, and examples of well- 
directed handiwork. 

But, after all, this striving for perfection of craftsmanship 
is one of the most important of the duties of the needle- 
worker, and it is equally necessary whether the work is 
large or small. It is a good point in modern embroidery 
that so much attention is given to the mechanism of the 
art, and that both the students in the schools and the 
workers who practise independently are so ready to profit 
by the lessons in achievement which are to be learned from 
the study of ancient examples. This sort of study is 
harmful only when it leads to unintelligent copying of old 


things: when it is used, as fortunately it is, to help on, 


modern developments of an art that is very much alive, it 
is of the greatest possible value. 


HE self-portrait is one of the artist’s ambitions. Some 
painters have excelled and some have blundered in 
the attempt to portray themselves. It is only natural that 
the artist should send down to posterity as picturesque a 
figure as possible. Whether or not Madame Vigée Le Brun 
was too flattering to herself, it is recorded that she was 
vivacious and charming, just as the well-known portrait by 
herself suggests. She was certainly a well-favoured woman, 
and popular in her lifetime ; she is one of the most admired 
of women in the gallery of feminine beauty. 


(Royal College of Art.) 


Muslin (Batiste) Dress with Detached Zouave, embroidered 


in Coloured Fioss Silks. 


Designed and executed by Miss Ellen M. Hill. 





Ornament for Mirror Head; Tapestry, woven 
in Silks and Gold Threads. 


Designed and executed by Mrs. Archibald H. Christie. 


Early Guides to Paris. 
By W. Roberts. 


T EARLY every phase of the wonderful age of 
N Louis XIV has been “reconstituted” within our 
own time, either on the stage or in books, so that 
it is not difficult to imagine 
oneself in the Paris of the 
Three Musqueteers. The 
aspect of the streets, their 
names, even their inhabit- 
ants* and associations are 
almost familiar to us. But 
whilst the social aspect of 
Paris in the days of the 
Grand Monarque has been 
so exhaustively dealt with, 
its artistic side is not nearly 
so familiar. Louis was a 
generous patron of the arts, 
and his example was followed 
on a smaller scale by the rich 
men of the day. 

Whilst every mansion had 
its pictures by modern artists, 
and some by old masters, art 
was essentially the rich man’s 
special province. But there 
was no bond of sympathy 
between the rich and the 
poor, no ground of common 
association, such as a pub- 
lic picture gallery, and the 


* In Abraham du Pradel’s Livre 
Commode des Adresses de Paris, pour 
1692, we have a complete list of the 
leading artists, with their respective 
addresses in Paris. 
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wealthy amateur kept his 
pictures, as Grolier kept his 
books, for himself and his 
friends. Properly accredited, 
there would seem to have 
been no difficulty, either for 
a Frenchman or a foreigner, 
to see the chief private col- 
lections in Paris. John 
Evelyn has _ recorded his 
visits to such collections as 
those of the Comte de Lian- 
court, in the Rue de Seine; 
of M. Perishot, who was 
accounted one of the great- 
est virtuosos in France; of 
M. Frene, whose drawings 
were remarkable; and of 
M. de Hausse, Président 
du Parlement and former 
ambassador at Venice. 

There was only one col- 
lection mentioned by Evelyn 
which can be regarded as a 
public one. “There are some 
good modern paintings hanging on the pillars,” he wrote, 
after his visit to Notre Dame on Christmas Eve, 1643, 
and this was, with one exception, practically the only 
public picture gallery in Paris until the Revolution. If not 
strictly the earliest, one of the best of the early “ guides” to 
the art treasures of Paris is Florent Le Comte’s Cadinet des 
Singularitez, of which the first edition appeared in 1699. 
Le Comte was himself a sculptor and painter, and his book, 
which claims to be an introduction to the “ connaissance 
des plus beaux arts,” is dedicated, in a somewhat fulsome 
epistle, to Mansart, the Surintendant des Batiments du Roy, 
the architect of the Trianon, the Chateau de Marly, the 
Place Vendéme, etc. His book is a storehouse of miscel- 
laneous art information; bat by far the most interesting 
section of it, so far as Paris is concerned, is that which 
deals exhaustively with the pictures in Notre Dame, some 
of which were seen by Evelyn on his visit to Paris half a 
century before Le Comte’s book appeared. 

These pictures form a most interesting and almost 
entirely overlooked chapter in the history of French art 
in the seventeenth century. They were the gift of the 
Orfévres Confréres de Sainte Anne and Saint Marcel, of 
Paris. From 1449 to 1481 it was the custom of this Guild 
to present an arbre vert to Notre Dame on each May 1— 
known as “un may verdoyant”—and in each year two 
members, known for the time being as the “ Princes du 
may,” were deputed by the Guild to make the present on 
behalf of themselves and the other members of the Guild. 
From 1533 other gifts, chiefly of “ petits tableaux,” were 
made to the cathedral ; beginning with the year 1630, the 
Guild instituted the custom, which continued almost with- 
out intermission until 1708, of presenting on each May 1a 
large and important picture to the cathedral; the subject 
was almost exclusively chosen from the Old or New 
Testament, and the painter selected was invariably one of 
the leading artists of the day. Le Comte gives a complete 
list of these pictures from 1630 to 1699. Many of the 


(Royal College of Art.) 
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Book Cover embroidered in Tent Stitch in Coloured Silks. 


Designed and executed by Miss Atkinson. 


artists are now completely forgotten, some few do not 
appear at all in the biographical dictionaries, others are 
very little known, but the faet remains that every one of 
them was a distinguished artist in the time of Louis XIV, 
several of them were “anciens” of the Académie de 
Peinture. The list, therefore, is a valuable document in 
the history of French art of the period, and, seeing that it 
has probably not been reprinted these two centuries or 
more, no excuse need be formulated for giving it here in 
a condensed form. Le Comte in each case gives the full 
names of the two members of the Guild who presented the 
picture, but these it is not necessary to reprint. The few 
which are now in the Louvre are indicated by that word 
in brackets :— 


DATE. ARTIST. SUBJECT OF PICTURE. 


1630 SS. Peter and Paul going to the 
Temple. 


Miracles of the Virgin. 


L’ Allemand [Georges] 


1631 Le Moine 


Vouet le jeune [Simon] 


1632 Death of Ananias and Sapphira. 

1633 L’Allemand [Georges] St. Stephen Praying. 

1634 Jacqntes Blanchard le pére Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

1635 LaurentdelaHire . . . St. Peter healing the Sick 
{ Louvre]. 

1636 De Lestain. St. Paul at Athens. 

1637 Laurent de la Hire Conversion of St. Paul. 

1638 Ph. de Champagne Louis XII offering His Crown 
to the Virgin. 

1638 Claude Vignon le pére . . St. Philippe Diacre and the 
Eunuch. 

1639 Vouet le jeune Cornelius kneeling to St. Peter. 

1640 Vouet le jeune St. Peter delivered from Prison. 


1641 Prevost [Nicolas] . Beheading of St. John. 


1642 Charles Person le pére St. Paul's First Sermon, 

1643 Sebastien Bourdon Crucifixion of St. Peter[Louvre]. 

1644 M. Corneille le pére . SS. Paul and Barnabas destroy- 
ing their Clothes. 

1645 Erard [Charles Errard] Ananias curing St, Paul’s Blind- 
ness. 

1646 Boulogne le pére . Children of Jewish Priest 
invoking Jesus. 

1647 Le Brun : Martyrdom of St. Andrew. 

1648 Boulogne le pere . Martyrdom of St. Simon. 


1649 Le Sueur [Eustache] . St. Paul Preaching [Louvre]. 
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DATE. s ARTIST. 
1650 Loir[Nicolas]}: . . . . 
1651 Le Brun , 


SUBJECT OF PICTURE. 


St. Paul and the False Prophet. 

Martyrdom of St. Stephen’ 
[Louvre]. 

Resurrection of Tabitha. 

St. Paul at Malta. 

Conversion of Lydia. 

Scourging of St. Paul. 

St. Paul before Agrippa. 

V’eheading of St. Paul. 

The Centurion and St. Peter. 

Death of the Virgin. 

Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. 

Martyrdom of St. James. 

St. Jokn taken to the Latin 

Door. 


The Translation of St. Philippe 
Diacre. 


Christ appearing to St. Peter. 
Simon the Magician. 
SS. Paul and Silas and the 


1652 
1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
16€0 
1661 
1662 


Tetelin [Louis Testelin] . 
Charles Poerson le pére . 
Heins [Zacharie Heince] . 
Tetelin [Louis Testelin] . 
Villequin [Etienne] 
Boulogne le pére . 

M. Corneille le pére . 

R. du Dot . > 
Paillet [Antoine] . 

Coy pel pére [Noé]] 

Hallé [Daniel]. 


1663 Blanchet | Thomas] 


1664 
1665 
16€6 


De Sourlay [Jéréme Sorlay] . 

Heins [Z. Heince]. 

Montague [Nicholas 
platte’’) . , Jailor. 

J. B. de Chestipagne ‘ St. Paul Stoned. 

Vignon le fils . . . . . St. Bartholomew curing the 
Armenian Girl. 

The Ascension. 

St. Andrew kneeling before the 
Cross. , 

Conversion of St. Denis. 

The Calling of St. Peter and 
St. Andrew. 

Christ healing the Paralytic. 

Beheading of St. John. 

St. Stephen between the Exe- 
cutioners. 

St. Paul and St. Barnabas. 

Resurrection of Lazarus. 

Christ and the Paralytic. 

St. Peter delivered from Prison. 

The Assumption. 

Marriage at Cana. 


+s de 


1667 
1€68 


1669 
1670 


Boulogne le pére . 
Blanchart [Jacques Blanchard] 


1671 
1672 


Cany [Jean Baptiste de] . 
Corneille [Michel l‘ainé] . 


Jouvenet [Jean] 
Claude Audran 
Houasse [R.A.] 


1673 
1674 
1675 


1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 


1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 


Ballin 

Verdier [F rancois) 

Bon Boulogne Il’ainé . 

J. B. Corneille. 

Antoine Coypel 

Jean Cotelle le jeune . 

Alexandre ‘pe raaapre Ubel- 
esqui, dit} . ° 

Paillet [Antoine] . 

Person le fils (C. F. Posssca] 

Boulogne le jeune [Louis] 


Hallé le fils 


Tke Baptism. 

Holy Family. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Centurion and Christ. 

Christ and the Merchants in the 
Temple. 

Agabus and St Paul. 

Raising of Jairus’ Daughter. 

Herodias with the head of St. 
John. 

Christ and the Widow of Nain’s 
Son. 


1688 
1689 
1690 


1691 
1692 


Cheron [Louis] 
De Vernansal [G. L.] 
Cheron [Louis] 


Guillebaut [Simon Guillebault] 


Alexandre [Alexandre Ubel- 
esqui, dit} ; Christ Healing the Sick. 

Arnoult. ar . .« Christ and St. Thomas. 

Parossel [J. Parrocel] . . « St. John Preaching in 
Desert. 

Christ and the Samaritan. 

Miracle of the Loavesand Fishes, 

Christ appearing to the three 
Marys. 

St. Yves Preaching. 

Adoration of the Magi. 

Christ and St. Peter. 


1693 
1694 


1695 
1696 


1697 
1697 


1698 
1699 


the 


Boulogne le jeune [Lovis] 
Christophe [Joseph] 
Marot [Frangois] . 


Monier [Pierre] 
Vivien [Joseph] 
Tavernier [Francois] . 


This remarkabie list, although it does not include the 
pictures added from 1700 to 1708, is one- of the most 
interesting documents in the annals of French art of the 
period, seeing that it concerns the first and, until the end of 
the following or beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
only picture gallery in Paris open every day. The “ Mai” 
custom was perhaps not so much a proof of what a contem- 
porary writer describes as the “grande pieté des Orfévres 
confreres de Ste. Anne et St. Marcel,” as of the “ardeur 
des peintres de notre sitcle qui ne cherchent que la gloire 
de donner au public quelque chose de grand.” The pictures 
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were all by the leading artists of the day, for the most part 
founders and members of the Academy of Painting. Some 
of the works were engraved at the time, and nearly the 
whole series was engraved in petit by Tardieu / fils. A fee 
of about 400 livres would seem to have been the average 
price paid for each year’s “ Mai,” and a condition of the 
commission was that a small replica was to be executed for 
the donor or donors “ sans augmentation de prix.” 

The question which naturally suggests itself is as to 
the present whereabouts of the pictures. Apparently they 
remained in Notre Dame until the earlier years of the 
Revolution ; and certainly they would have been removed 
before November 10, 1793, when the cathedral was con- 
verted into a Temple of Reason, and the statue of the 
Virgin replaced by one of Liberty. Most of them must 
have been destroyed; four at least. have been preserved, 
and these are now in the Louvre. 

The most popular and the best of the eighteenth century 
guides to the art treasures of Paris was Dezallier d’Argen- 
ville’s Voyage Pittoresque de Paris, of which the first edition 
appeared in 1749, whilst other editions and plagiarisms 
continued to appear up to nearly the time of the Revolution. 
The 1765 edition may be taken as a guide to the most 
interesting period covered by this work, and it has a very 
excellent index to the various artists named in its pages. 
The pictures in Notre Dame still continue to form the great 
public gallery of the city, and their exact places in the 
cathedral are clearly indicated. Many other pictures, in 
addition to those of the “ Mai” offerings, had been added, 
for instance, the Abbé de la Porte had presented eight 
large pictures which hung above the choir stalls. In nearly 
all the other Paris churches there were pictures by the 
eminent masters of the day. 

Whilst the Louvre at this period “ se distingue en vieux 
et en neuf,” it contained only a few decorative pictures, for 
instance, in the Salon des Bain of the Queen’s apartments 
there were some works by Velazquez, and portraits of 
members of the House of Austria from Phillipe I to 
Phillipe 1V. In other apartments there were other 
pictures, in addition to the elaborately decorated ceilings 
by Romanelli. In the apartments of the various Academies 
there were official portraits; but in that of Peinture et 
Sculpture the pictures, statues and engravings were very 
numerous. Two of the rooms were filled with -diploma 
pictures and with designs for tapestries. Both the Galerie 
d’Apollon and the Grande Galerie were chiefly taken up 
with portraits of the King and pictures by modern artists. 

The great picture collection in Paris at this period was 
that in the Palais Royal, the property of the Orléans family. 
The history of that magnificent collection—perhaps the 
finest and most extensive formed up to the latter part of 
the eighteenth century—has been frequently told, and many 
of the pictures in it are now in various public and private 
collections in Europe and America. The more important 
pictures are named by Dezallier d’Argenville, the mere list 
taking up nearly thirty pages. At this period also there were 
many smaller but equally historical collections of pictures 
in Paris. For instance, M. Lempereur, the famous jeweller, 
living in the Cour de Lamoignon, had some good pictures, 
and was one of the first to make a special feature of Dutch 
masters. - The celebrated collection of M. Gaignat, “ rece- 
veur des consignations,” who lived in the Rue Richelieu 
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contained a “choix trés-épurée” of works by artists of the 
Flemish school—six by Wouverman, five by Teniers, five 
by Gerard Dow, three by Mieris, and, among many 
others, a ‘ Fair,’ by Grondonc, painted in 1617, “le seul 
ouvrage qu’on connoisse de ce maitre,” as well as ‘ La Belle 
Joconde,’ by Leonardo, “qui a appartenu a Francois I, 
Le Roi en a une traitée différemment.” M. Gaignat also 
had a large quantity of old Japanese porcelain. ‘The still 
more famous gallery of M. Blondel de Gagny was also 
noted for its fine pictures, which filled several rooms ; one 
of his pictures by Wouvermann, ‘La Charette Embourbée,’ 
was sold at Christie’s as recently as May 5 last; and among 
his large collection of sculpture and decorative furniture 
there was the famous Laocoon. M. La Live de Tully, 
“‘introducteur des Ambassadeurs,” of the Rue Richelieu, 
had a fine collection of pictures by French artists, and one 
of the most interesting of these was the portrait of.‘ M. La 
Lalive jouant de la Harpe,’ by M. Greuze. 

Whilst the district of the Palais Royal would seem to 
have been the favourite one with collectors of the mid- 
eighteenth century period, some good collections were to 
be met with in the Quartier du Temple. In the Rue du 
Temple, for instance, M. d’Argenville, maitre ccs comptes, 
and a member of the Royal Society of London, had not 
only a natural history cabinet, but a fine collection of prints 
after, and drawings by, the old masters, and some impor- 
tant pictures, among them a pair by Wouvermann, engraved 
by Moyreau. The Président Turgot, in the Rue Portefoin, 
had a chapel almost entirely painted by Le Sueur; and 
another official, M. Tourolle, in the Rue d’Orléans, had an 
Ionic salon decorated by Boulée, and over-doors and a 
ceiling painted by Deshays. In the Quartier de St. Antoine, 
one of the most important collections was that of M. 
Caulet d’Hauteville, the king's secretary, who collected 
examples of all schools; one which naturally arrests the 
attention of the English reader is “ celui d’Edouard fils de 
Henri VIII, Roi d’Angleterre, par Holbein.” ‘The house 
of the famous architect Mansart, in the Rue des Tournelles 
—“c’est la sixitme porte-cochere 4 gauche, en entrant par 
la rue du Pas de la mule”—contained several allegorical 
pictures and portraits by Mignard ; but Mansart was not a 
collector in the usual sense of the term. M. de Julienne, an 
honorary member of the Academy of Painting, in the Rue 
des Gobelins, had a fine collection of the best Dutch, 
Flemish, French, and Italian masters, all of which were 
dispersed at high prices in 1767. 

In the Luxembourg Quartier there was in the Palais 
d’Orléans the famous series of Rubens, the allegorical 
pictures celebrating the history of Marie de Médicis; and 
the apartments of the queen contained a portion of the 
king’s collection of pictures. These apartments were open 
to the public on Wednesday and Saturday mornings from 
October to April, and in the afternoons from April to 
October. This collection was first thrown open to the 
public on October 14, 1750. 

These are a few only of the more important private and 
royal collections of pictures which existed in Paris up to 
within a few years of the Revolution. Nearly every church 
and ecclesiastical building at this period was full of more or 
less important pictures ; and it would be a most fascinating 
task to reprint a list of the whole of the pictures which 
existed in Paris at this period, and to trace their subsequent 


histories. Many are now in the Louvre, but many more 
found their way to England during the stormy times of the 
Revolution, and some few have, within recent years, passed 
from these shores to new homes across the Atlantic, and 
others have found their way to continental galleries. Most 
of the important private collections formed during the first 
three-quarters of the eighteenth century were dispersed in 
Paris before the Revolution, and a record of these will be 
found in Charles Blanc’s 7résor de da Curiosité, but what- 
ever was the known or unknown fate of the many collec- 
tions, perhaps sufficient has been said to prove that the 
early art guides to Paris form invaluable, as well as too 
generally neglected, “documents” in the history of picture 
collecting. 


Passing Events. 


HE striking composition ‘ A French Landscape Study ’ 

has always borne Cecil Lawson’s name. At first 
sight it suggestsa French rather than an English painter. 
The thinly rubbed on paint, in the trees, and the transparent 
brown underpainting in the shadow masses of the foliage, 
clearly are in the Corot manner. On the other hand, the 
somewhat rough painting of the sky recalls Lawson’s method. 
It is interesting to recall that to French critics he seemed 
influenced by Barbizon, and we have only to turn to his 
‘Sunset,’ now in the Retrospective Section of British Art 
at Shepherd’s Bush, to realise how completely he adopted 





A French Landscape Study. 
Attributed to Cecil Lawson. 
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this method of tree-painting. There also may be seen the 


somewhat opaque and heavy handling of the foreground. , 


This sketch is painted onan English canvas. Cecil Lawson, 
who knew and admired Corot’s work in England, was in 
Frarice in 1874, for a short time we believe, and again in 
1881, when he went as far south as Monaco, where he 
painted what must have been his last picture. 


N important exhibition of Flemish art of the seventeenth 

century will be open until October in Brussels. 

Masterpieces by Van Dyck, Rubens, Teniers and Jordaens 
are included, and there are examples of applied art. 


OWARDS the sum of £500 needed to relieve the 
Whitechapel Gallery from debt, Mr. Otto Beit has 
given £200, and the deficit should soon be found. 


YDE PARK CORNER, re-arranged, with a National 
Theatre and a monument, is proposed as a 
memorial to the late King Edward. Mr. Speaight, to whom 
London owes the Marble Arch improvement, is the author 
of the scheme. Suggestions have been made, too, for the 
alteration of the exterior of Buckingham Palace. 


R. BERTRAM MACKENNAL, the Australian 

sculptor, who was elected an A.R.A. last year, 

has received the commission for the royal portrait on the 

coronation medal and on the new coinage. His designs 

will be awaited with interest. Mr. Mackennal is at work 

also on the National Memorial to Gainsborough to be 
erected at Sudbury. 


HE only Birthday Honour given to an artist was 
the knighthood to Mr. Alfred East. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, whose talents were once at the service of archi- 
tecture, has received the Order of Merit. The Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture has been awarded to Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., and Mr. Leonard Stokes succeeds 
Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


R. ARTHUR HACKER was elected to full 

membership of the Royal Academy on June 30. 

Mr. Frank Short, A.R.A, succeeds Sir F. Seymour Haden 
as President of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


AWRENCE'’S portrait of Wellington, one of the Peel 
heirlooms sold last November for 2,000 gs., has been 
presented, by private subscription, to Wellington College. 
It was bought at the sale by Mr. Lockett Agnew, who sold 
it to the committee at cost price. 


R. SELWYN IMAGE, who has been appointed Slade 
‘ Professor at Oxford, in succession to Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, is in touch in quite an exceptional way with the 
world of art. During his undergraduate days he sat at the 
feet of John Ruskin, and after taking Holy Orders and 
serving as curate, first at All Hallows, Tottenham, then at 
St. Anne’s, Soho, he continued his art studies and practice. 


M ONG the pictures already purchased from the Japan- 
A British Exhibition are the water-colour ‘Cloud and 
Holy Lock, by Sir 


Francis Powell, and 


Sunshine, 
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Mr. Logsdail’s ‘Greek. Theatre, ‘Taormina, Sicily.’ The 
black-and-white section also figures in the list, the sales 
including two etchings—‘ Dawn,’ and ‘A Cotswold Farm,’ 
by Sir. Alfred East. 


OLLOWING the Diirer exhibition, “a fascinating 

pictorial biography” arranged by Sir Martin Conway 

in the Walker Art Gallery, came the collection of Canadian 

art, to have been a feature of the postponed “ Festival of 

Empire” arranged to take place at the Crystal Palace. 

This hospitality on the part of the Liverpool authorities 
is commendable. 


CORRESPONDENT who has been for a pleasure 
trip by boat, and was asked with other passengers to 
contribute to an aged seaman’s fund, suggests that visitors 
to the Royal Academy and other exhibitions—including 
Christie’s—would “spare a copper” in aid of an aged 
artist’s fund, if boxes were provided for the purpose. We 
are not sure if the writer of the letter is a humorist, but 
consciously or not, he touches on a subject which is near to 
the hearts of those who know the seamy, unpoetic side of 
many an artist’s career. If some of the fortunes exchanged 
for “sensation” and often inferior works of art could 
be diverted into the pockets of living artists who have 
undoubted talent but little opportunity to save up for the 
rainy day, there would be little need for benevolence. 


R. BERNARD SHAW presents to the Tate Gallery 

Mr. W. Rothenstein’s portrait drawing of M. 

Auguste Rodin, and Mr. Alfred A. de Pass, in memory of 

his wife, gives works by Rossetti, Blake, Walker, Pinwell, 

and Madox Brown. Mr. MHavard Thomas's famous 
‘ Lycidas’ statute now finds a home at Millbank. 


MONG the pictures sold at Christie’s in June was 
A Millais’s ‘ Chill October,’ 4,800 gs. This was 1,700 
gs. more than it brought in 1875, but some once favoured 
painters, among them David Cox, went backwards in price. 


N July 5, the £16,275 Biberon of 1905 fell to 
£10,000 in the Schroder sale. Some other big 
prices were realised for decorative objects. 


R. C. M. Q. ORCHARDSON has given up his 

duties as a Principal of the St. John’s Wood Art 

Schools, and has transferred his services to the London 
School of Art, Stratford Studios, Kensington. 


ORD LEIGHTON’S ‘A Noble Venetian Lady,’ which 

for some time hung in Leighton House on loan from 

the late Lord Armstrong, was acquired from the sale of the 

Armstrong heirlooms on June 24, and has been added 

by Mrs. Matthews, the late artist’s sister, to the other 
works shown permanently in Leighton House. 


T Sedlescombe, in Sussex, an ancient tithe barn has 
been fitted up as a Brabazon Gallery, where work by 
the late artist will be permanently displayed. 


IR H. VON HERKOMER’S ‘ The Black Lady’ has 
been purchased for the Leeds Art Gallery with £500 
given by Colonel T. Walter Harding. 








(By permission of Arthur Samuel, Esq.) 





The South Gate, Great Yarmouth. 
By J. S. Cotman. 


The Japan-British Exhibition. 
| By A. L. Baldry. 


HEN the announcement was made last year that an 
exhibition of Japanese arts and industries was to 
be held at Shepherd’s Bush during the summer of 

1910, there were general anticipations that the show would 
be one of particular artistic importance and distinguished 
by many unusually attractive features. That these anticipa- 
tions have been entirely realised it would be impossible to 
say; indeed, the Japan-British Exhibition is at first sight 
somewhat disappointing. The visitor who goes there with 
the idea that he will taste the full flavour of the East will 
find the feast provided for him only partially satisfying. 
Certainly he will discover on the stalls and in the cases, 
which fill some of the buildings in the grounds, a great deal 
of admirable work by Japanese artists and craftsmen ; he will 
see a wonderful gathering of paintings, carvings, and examples 
of metalwork in the art galleries ; and he will be able to get 
some notion of the scenic beauties of Japan by looking 
through peep-holes at photographs. ‘The Japanese educa- 
tional section, too, will interest him as an excellent display 
of the results attained by the teaching bodies responsible 
for the training of an exceptionally intelligent people. The 
SEPTEMBER, I9IO. 


studious person who betakes himself to Shepherd’s Bush 
with a definite intention to improve his mind, and with 
plenty of time to devote to the process, will not have any 
reason to.complain of insufficient opportunities. 

The case of the ordinary sightseer is rather different. 
The exhibition, as it is presented to him, is in its general 
effect too much like what it was last year and the year before. 
It has no distinctive Japanese character and no pervading 
Eastern atmosphere that can be appreciated as a matter of 
course by the man who wishes to be amused rather than 
instructed. His feeling will inevitably be one of disappoint- 
ment because the show does not bear obviously the stamp 
he expected. 

To bring the delicate art of Japan into such surroundings 
as are provided for it at Shepherd's Bush is to expose it 
necessarily to the risk of being made comparatively ineffec- 
tive because the setting is inappropriate, and because the 
conditions under which it is shown are not really suitable: 
The efforts which have been made to emphasise the nominal 
purpose of the exhibition, really serve only to accentuate its 
failure as an attempt to unite the East and the West in 

2. 











Sir W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 
By C. M. Q. Orchardson. 


harmonious association. There are here and there bits 
which, taken by themselves, are quite pleasing illustrations of 
Japanese ingenuity and quite commendable manifestations 
of the esthetic sentiment which guides the workers in that 
country ; but these bits are so scattered and unrelated to the 
exhibition as a whole, that they become merely tantalising 
suggestions of what might have been if happier conditions 
could have been contrived. 

The best course to be taken in discussing the artistic 
aspects of the exhibition is 
to deal with these bits one 
by one on their individual 
merits, and not to treat 
them as parts of a pro- 
fessedly organised scheme. 
As a whole, the show, with 
its popular intention and 
its countless devices to 
attract the public, is simply 
a place of public entertain- 
ment; but the serious 
person will recognise that 
things have found their 
way into it which are quite 
worthy of the attention of 
the art lover and which 
do credit to the Japanese 
craftsmen who have been 
responsible for them. 

For instance, there is 
the long covered way by 
which the main exhibition 
is approached from Ux- 
bridge Road, a piece of 
scenic arrangement sym- 
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(By permission of the Corporation of Hull.) 


bolising the four seasons, which is very prettily imagined 
and very ingeniously built up. The scenes represent 
Japanese landscapes, with buildings, shrubberies, water- 
courses, and bridges, and the illusion of a pathway passing 
sometimes under the overhanging branches of a grove of 
trees, and sometimes through a garden gay with flowers, 
is quite skilfully created. Of course, the whole effect is 
a little theatrical, but there is considerable cleverness in 
the way it is managed and the result is in many ways 
surprising when the limitations of space are taken into 
account. 

Another enjoyable feature is the Japanese garden which 
has been laid out in a corner of the grounds—in a corner 
so much apart, indeed, that it might quite possibly not be 
discovered by people who did not happen to be searching 
for it. The background of painted scenery against which 
this garden is set is not very helpful, but the garden itself 
has a quaint picturesqueness and a dainty charm which can 
be genuinely admired. It is arranged on the traditional 


lines followed by the garden-makers in Japan; but the | 


methods by which its carefully planned irregularity is 
arrived at are very skilfully concealed and its naturalistic 
suggestion is curiously convincing. It is decidedly a 
welcome illustration of an art which the Japanese have 
carried to something like perfection, and it has a great deal 
of significance as a piece of studied design. 

Then there can be noted a series of groups of wax 
figures which show the changes in Japanese costume during 
a succession of centuries. These groups are arranged with 
much taste and are interesting historically and artistically. 
There are, too, some native villages in which the visitor 
can see carvers, metal workers, lantern makers, potters, fan 
painters, embroiderers, and other artistic craftsmen actually 
at work; but these villages are side-shows and are only 
accessories to the exhibition proper. 

By such reminders the pleasure-seekers who journey to 





The Quarry. 
By Sir E. A. Waterlow, R.A. 
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Contessa Tarsis. 


By William Llewellyn. 
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The Estuary, Poole Harbour. 


(Johannesburg Gallery. By permission of Otto Beit, Esq.) 
By J. Buxton Knight. 
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An Island Festival. 
By Charles Sims, A.R.A. 
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Shepherd’s Bush may be prevented from forgetting that the 
show has as its purpose the summing up of the achieve- 
ments of ancient and modern Japan. These reminders 
may perhaps induce them to enter some of the buildings 
and to examine the collections on view therein. But as 
patient inspection of things in cases is not a form of amuse- 
ment affected by the tripper the realisation that there is the 
wherewithal to satisfy a quite highly cultivated artistic taste 
will probably be confined to a few people who really want 
to know what the show is about. There is much that will 
appeal to these people—works by both Japanese and British 
artists which deserve the most serious consideration and 
which are as instructive as they are zsthetically convincing. 

In the art galleries certainly the opportunity of com- 
paring the practice of the artists of the two nations is of 
the greatest possible value. The paintings and sculpture in 
the British section are not, perhaps, of such commanding 
importance as they were in the Franco-British Exhibition, 
but they do no discredit to the artists of this country. 
Indeed, the collection has an amount of freshness and 
variety which can be said to make it in many ways not less 
attractive than the remarkable gathering which filled the 
same rooms two years ago. Among the contributions by 
the men of to-day there are many which rank very high 
among the achievements of the modern school, and the 
paintings by the earlier British masters are, on the whole, 


well selected and sufficiently representative. Of these older 
canvases none can be said to surpass in virility and brilliant 
power Raeburn’s famous portrait of ‘Mrs. James Campbell’ ; 
but there are others of notable interest, like Benjamin 
Wilson’s ably painted portrait group of ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Richardson,’ Gainsborough’s ‘ Francis, First Earl of Guild- 
ford,’ and ‘ Margaret Gainsborough,’ ‘The Misses Emma 
and Elizabeth Crewe’ by Reynolds, ‘ Lady Hervey’ by 
Allan Ramsay, ‘ Landscape, showing the Temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli,’ by Richard Wilson, and the admirably realised ‘South 
Gate, Great Yarmouth’ by J. S. Cotman: and there are 
examples of Hogarth, Hoppner, Morland, Romney, Turner, 
Bonington, Muller, Crome, Wilkie, and other masters, which 
have every claim to consideration. A small but excellent 
series of paintings by the earlier water-colourists is also to 
be found in the Retrospective Section. 

The pictures by artists only recently deceased include 
such well-known things as ‘The Mirror of Venus’ and 
‘The Fall of Lucifer’ by Burne-Jones, the portrait of 
Cardinal Manning by Millais, ‘ Lowestoft Boats Passing in 
a Breeze’ by Henry Moore, and Albert Moore’s ‘ Azaleas’ ; 
and there are, too, Cecil Lawson’s ‘August Moon,’ two 
exquisite landscapes, ‘Poole Harbour,’ and ‘ The Estuary, 
Poole Harbour,’ by Buxton Knight, a superb picture, 
‘ Adrift,’ by J. M. Swan, ‘Orlando Pursuing the Fata 
Morgana’ by G. F. Watts, and a group of canvases by 





A Chill October Evening. 
By Walter Fowler, R.B.A. 
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Sir William Orchardson which amply justify the estimation 
in which he is held as one of the greatest of modern 
masters. His portrait of Sir Walter Gilbey, and his 
‘Napoleon at St. Helena,’ are the chief among these 
examples of his achievement. An excellent portrait of 
him, painted a few years ago by his son, Mr. C. M. Q. 
Orchardson, is appropriately given a prominent place in 
one of the galleries. 

The contributions of the living men number over a thou- 
sand, including sculpture. Most of them have been exhibited 
before, but they are none the less welcome on that account ; 
indeed a great many people will be glad to see again 
pictures like Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s ‘ Madonna,’ Sir 
Alfred East’s ‘ Faith,’ Mr. W. Llewellyn’s ‘ Contessa Tarsis,’ 
Mr. Glazebrook’s ‘ Viscount Milner, Mr. James Clark’s 
‘Fount of Charity,’ Mr. Melton Fisher’s ‘ Pas Seul,’ Sir 
E. A. Waterlow’s ‘The Quarry,’ Mr. Moffat Lindner’s 
‘Sunset, Amsterdam,’ Mr. St. George Hare’s ‘ The Prisoner 
of Chillon,’ and the wonderful composition ‘An Island 
Festival, by Mr. Charles Sims; and there are such 


excellent performances besides as Mr. Walter Fowler's 
* Chill October Evening, Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s ‘ Gorge of 
the Castalian Spring, Delphi,’ Mr. Hacker’s ‘ Leaf Drift,’ 


(By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co.) 
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Mr. J. L. Pickering’s ‘The Valley of the Augrogna,’ and 


, Mr. Tom Mostyn’s ‘Dream City ’—to quote a few of the 


many available—which help greatly to keep up the high 
average of the collection. The display of sculpture is 
especially remarkable: almost all our best sculptors are 
represented and in most cases by work of the greatest 
importance. ‘This feature was arranged by the Society of 
British Sculptors, under the Presidency of Sir C. Lawes- 
Wittewronge, Bart. 

To describe as important the gathering of Japanese 
works of art which fills the other half of the art building 
would be to apply to it a quite inadequate term. It is 
really an amazing summing up of the best characteristics 
of the artistic achievement of Japan, and it illustrates 
delightfully the tradition which has prevailed in that country 
for many centuries. The influence of a great decorative 
convention—a convention shaped and guided by the most 
intimate study of nature—can be clearly perceived in every- 
thing that is shown in these rooms; and the technical 
standard of the work, whatever may be the branch of art to 
which it belongs, is splendidly maintained. This art collec- 
tion, indeed, is the great redeeming feature of the Japan- 
British Exhibition ; it will be a real consolation to many 


Mr. and Mrs. Richardson. 
By Benjamin Wilson. 
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(Photographs by A. E. Walsham.) Japanese Gardens at Shepherd's Bush. 
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A Fount of Charity. 
By James Clark, R.I. 


people who happen to have no liking for the fun of the fair 
as it is purveyed at Shepherd’s Bush. 


Summer Flowers. 


After the picture 
by H. Fantin-Latour. 


F we cannot have summer weather we can enjoy at least 
the fruits of other and better seasons. Painters have left 

so many rich legacies of sun-warmed, shadow-dappled land- 
scapes that we need not despair when days and weeks pass by 
without the due appearance of King Sol. If the substitute 
is not so genial, so pervading, as the principal, it is always 
there to cheer the heart. The ever-readiness of art secures 
our constant appreciation. Painted visions of delightful 
scenery are potent reminders of past summers, and glorious 
memories are awakened by pictures which suggest the 
colours and fragrance of the garden or the fecundity of the 
orchard. With such still-life pieces Fantin-Latour occupied 
part of his time to good purpose, proof of which has been 
afforded lately by the exhibition of the artist’s work at the 
French Gallery. Master of a delicate technique, which he 


employed so well in rendering faithfully and sympathetically 


, the unspoiled richness of the flowers he gathered and 


arranged, Fantin probed deeply into the secrets of 
nature and produced ‘Summer Flowers’ and many other 
works of a similar character. He preserved real flowers, 
fresh and gay, to charm our eyes and to stimulate our 
appetite for the country. In his companionable art there 
is reality with just that touch of imagination which comes 
of genius allied to labour, and on bright days or dull days 
the power of the immortal painter is unchallenged. 


URING the last few months London has seen a 
succession of exhibitions too numerous to be 
described justly. Besices those of the Royal Academy 
(p. 162), the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, the 
Pastel Society, the International Scciety, the New English 
Art Club, and the Royal Society of Miniature Painters, 
there have been the large shows arranged in connection 
with the Japan-British Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, 
(p. 257), the miscellaneous collection brought together by 
the Allied Arts Asscciaticn and the “ Naticral Ccmfetiticn’ 
works. The Burlington Fine Arts Club filled their gallery 
with Early Chinese Porcelain, and Chinese and Japanese 
paintings were displayed in the British Museum (p. 286). 
The Director of the Whitechapel Gallery made a sum- 
mary of “ Twenty Years of British Art” (1890-1910) and 
included many pictures acquired for the new Public 
Gallery at Johannesburg. 


ORKS by Mauve, James Maris, and Fantin-Latour 

were shown at the French Gallery, and Japanese 

Colour Prints were ‘‘ presented” by the Fine Art Society : 

fully illustrated catalogues of these exhibitions are available 

as souvenirs. Du Maurier, as “Society” satirist and great 

humorist, was well represented at the Leicester Gallery, 

and the Society of Graver-Painters in Colours held an 

inaugural exhibition under the wing of Messrs. Goupil 
and Co. 


EMBRANDT?’S ‘ Polish Rider’ passed through the 

Carfax Gallery to Mr. Frick of New York, and 

Van Dyck’s ‘ The Earl and Countess of Derby and Child’ 

from the Earl of Clarendon’s collection, was seen at 
Messrs. Knoedler’s, en route for another resting-place. 


ADY ALMA-TADEMA accomplished much, and the 
memorial exhibition held by the Fine Art Society 
showed the high quality of her art. Most of the works 
were lent, but some sketches were for sale and the proceeds 
were given by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema to the Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution. 


MONG living artists who have exhibited singly may 

be mentioned Sir William Eden, Mr. Charles Sims, 

Mr. W. W. Russell, Mr. Axel H. Haig, Mr. A. W. Rich, 

Mr J. G. Laing, Mr. H. Simpson, Mr. D. S. MacLaughlan, 

Mr. W. Rothenstein, Mr. W. Tyndale, Mr. R. Talbot 

Kelly, Mr. Oliver Hall, Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. H. 

Marshall, Miss Ella du Cane, Mr. J. Campbell Mitchell, 
Mr. Lance Thackeray, and Mr. Glyn W. Philpot. 








SUMMER FLOWERS 
BY H. FANTIN-LATOUR 
(Inthe Collection of Atpenman Sin Cuantzs Waxerie.p, D.L., J.P.) 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 
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(Acropolis, Athens.) 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF AN INJURED CRITIC. 


The Temple of the Wingless Victory. 
Last Quarter of the Fifth Century B.C. 


The Consolations of an Injured Critic.—VI.' 
By C. Lewis Hind. 


HE RECALLS SOME PORTRAITS OF WOMEN AND CONTRASTS 
THOSE RELATED TO THEIR FROCKS WITH THOSE 
RELATED TO LIFE. 


EXT morning the birds, the Sussex birds, awoke me 
at sunrise. In that mystical moment, so odd are 
the workings of the mind, an absurd question came 

to my lips and cut into the melody of the birds—‘“ Did that 
Van Gogh portrait give my friend, Claude Williamson Shaw, 
a sleepless night ?” 

For the humour of answering it I crept on tiptoe to his 
room, and found that, whatever distracted dreams the dark 
hours had brought, he was now wide awake and cheerful. 
Have I explained that his injury was mending, and that he 
was able to leave his bed? He had hobbled to the window, 
had extemporised an easel with the help of a high-backed 
chair, and he had been painting a large water-colour, using the 
sponge freely. I caught a glimpse of the work before he 
threw it under the bed to the companionship of the hold-all 
containing the Yan Gogh. 

Said I: “ How ridiculously self-conscious you amateurs 
are. Why should you not be making a picture of a classical 
temple at sunrise: although, on the other hand, why should 
you?” 

His back was to me. He was leaning from the window 
looking at the sunrise, and the room was full of the scent of 
flowers and the hush of morn. Presently he said— 

“T didn’t dream of the Van Gogh. Chance gave me 
something beautiful. Before I closed my eyes in sleep I saw 





* Continued f.0m page 199. 





the white linen curtains fluttering—there was a little breeze, 
you remember, at midnight—and as they fluttered they made 
all manner of beautiful shapes, and I said to myself: ‘ Now 
they look like the drapery of the ‘ Victory Tying her Sandal.’’ 
Then I went to sleep and dreamed of the Temple of the 
Wingless Victory at Athens, which has been rebuilt, but that 
doesn’t matter. 

“‘T had always thought that the most wonderful experience 
of my life was when I first stood upon the Acropolis on a 
spring morning. I seemed to have died, and I felt, as 
Martineau said, that death is but the partial operation of a 
higher law, and that my mind was finding in death its true 
nativity. But this morning, in this magical, electric dawn, 
that you see is already growing commonplace, the Temple 
of the Wingless Victory seemed in memory nearer to me, 
more intimate, than the Acropolis. I had the sudden desire 
to interpret it, as Brabazon interpreted Turner and Claude, 
with this English sunrise as a background ; so I hunted out 
a photograph of the Wingless Victory Temple and began a 
water-colour. But the mood has passed. Mundane life 
begins. Do you not hear the movement of the Intensive 
Culture labourers in the cottages. I wonder what the Greek 
women were really like. What sort of a look in the eyes, 
what kind of a smile had the model for this Victory when 
she had finished tying her sandal in the last quarter of the 
fifth century B.c.? Did one man ‘love the pilgrim soul in 
her, and love the sorrows of her changing face’? Did he 
murmur, a little sadly, how love fled and—” 

At this moment there was a gentle knock at the door, 
and Faith’s voice said, ‘‘ Claude, dear, you mustn’t really 
2M 
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talk until you’ve had something to eat. What would you 
like for breakfast ?” 

“ A little tea and toast,” he cried, and added, in a lower 
voice—*“ Yes! the day has begun.” 

He ruminated a little, then lit a cigarette, and said, ““ Now 
to work, my indefatigable friend. I propose to-day to 
decorate the screen with portraits of women, some of the 
less known examples that take my fancy. I wish I had a 
photograph of that centuries old Chinese ‘Portrait of a 
Lady’ that the British Museum people recently bought, 
a lady related to her frock, certainly, but a decorative 
work for all time, not for the Paquin-Worth moment, but 
for eternal moments, like the brilliant raiment that the 
‘Victory Tying her Sandal’ wears. 

“ Headless and armless now, once she hung poised in 
her perfect beauty, on one of the marble slabs forming the 
balustrade that surrounded the platform of the Temple of 
the Wingless Victory, that sister of the clouds, looking down 
upon Athens. The learned complain that the sculptor’s 
attention was directed more to the beautiful drapery than 
to the human form beneath. And why not? I am all 
for the symbol and the type, not for the neurotic reality of 
the individual, for the idea of femininity, not femininity 
itself, women as Watteau painted them, not for any 





Victory Tying her Sandal. 
(Acropolis Museum, Athens.) 


From the Balustrade of the Temple 
of the Wingless Victory, Athens. 
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Miss Singleton. 


(British Museum. Salting Bequest.) 
By T. Gainsborough, R.A. 


particular woman, for this passionless ‘ Victory,’ not for a 
nervy bundle of uncatalogued desires such as existed in 
Athens in the time of Pericles, as in London in the reign 
of George V.” 

“ Nonsense,” I interjected, “that is merely the literary 
dreamer speaking in you, uttering the pretty phantasies 
that you derive from your true ancestor, Laurence Sterne, 
that master of gossamer sentiment. The man in you, when 
he comes up against the woman of his choice, in art or in 
life, is human, not literary. Look at that photograph on 
the screen of ‘ Miss Singleton’ by Gainsborough. She is 
a particular woman, a typical Gainsborough statement of 
essential femininity, eternally personal, eternally charming.” 

“ Yes, she is rather nice, and her clothes don’t bother 
me, as do frocks in portraits by Gandara and Boldini. I 
can never tell one Gandara or Boldini woman from another. 
They are related to nothing but the modiste who made 
their clothes. Gainsborough, probably with the uncon- 
sciousness of genius, always carried into practice the golden 
counsel of that wooden painter, Hudson. ‘Think of your 
figure as the candlestick and candle, and let the head be 
the flame.’ Ah, I guess there was some truth in that 
remark of Hoppner’s, that it was the ambition of Gains- 
borough to represent the body, and of Reynolds to 
represent the mind. Gainsborough’s exquisite ‘ Perdita’ is 
only pretty flesh, and he has gotten only the fading, flower- 
like delicacy of ‘ Miss Singleton.’ 

“* Modern portraits of women are so startlingly personal. 
Sisters, sweethearts, dowagers, and the wives of successful 
merchants, are not content with a beautiful decorative 
picture ; they will have the likeness. Some of our portrait 
painters grow distracted trying to please the family with 
the likeness. In the old days sitters were not so exacting. 
Why, Hoppner boasted that he used first to make a face as 
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Portrait of a Young Girl. 


(Berlin. Photo. Berlin Photographic Co.) 
By Petrus Christus. 


beautiful as he could: then he would give it a resemblance 
to the sitter, and when the family said ‘ The likeness is 
coming,’ he would stop and never venture ‘to make it 
more like.’ 

“Yet I must believe that the plain, haunting portrait 
of a young woman by Petrus Christus, was really like 
this lady of the Talbot family; how reticent it is; and 
how it conveys the idea of the existence of that little sullen 
face pouting prettily sometime in the fifteenth century. 
It has hardly any colour—a touch of gold in the head-dress 
trimming, of blue in the coat, and the background is light 
brown at the top and dark below. Petrus Christus who 
was a member of the Confraternity of the Dry Tree, and 
who is said to have been a pupil of one of the Van Eyck’s, 
did not worry the paint ; and I am sure that the family of 
this pretty, plain young woman did not worry him about 
the likeness. The candlestick of her body is clothed 
neatly and with propriety, and if her face does not flame, 
it certainly reflects the quiet integrity of Petrus Christus. 

“ That Florentine lady in Ghirlandajo’s fresco seems to 
be all pale flame. The high-bred face crowned with the 
braided hair, and the white and gold of her stately dress 
are one. Little interest does this young and gracious girl, 
this symbol of the Florentine joy in the beauty of life, take 
in the scene in that chamber, nothing less than the Birth of 
St. John Baptist, into which she has quietly intruded with 
her tire-women. Cool, quiet, detached, she stands in 
Ghirlandajo’s peeling fresco, related to what ?—only to her 
assured self, a lovely record of a day when women of her 
class having their rights so abundantly, never dreamed of 
stooping to clamour for what they already had. 





“ Beauty, I suppose, has never thought about its rights, 
any more than the rose thinks about its perfume; but a 
second-rate painter, try as he will, cannot suggest beauty 
which has already been extolled and made evident by the 
sister art of literature. The memoirs of the period are 
radiant with the charm and loveliness of Frances Stewart, 
who became Duchess of Richmond ; but, tell me, did second- 
rate Lely triumph as second-rate Ghirlandajo triumphed ? 
No! His portrait of Frances Stewart with ‘all her hair 
about her ears’ is the best of Lely’s Windsor Beauties at 
Hampton Court, and as she conforms to a type I suppose I 
ought to like her, but I don’t. Lely’s was a tradesman’s 
vision, and I am titillated more by that poem (Pope’s, 
wasn’t it?) referring to these languishing ladies with the 
‘sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul,’ and their ‘ night- 
gowns fastened with a single pin,’ than by Lely’s rendering 
of the chief of the Windsor beauties. Upon my word, I 
What isart? Why, when 
I visit the Louvre, should that plain-featured ‘ Huismoeder’ 
by Hals affect me, stimulate me, gladden me more than 
the lovely lady by Lely at Hampton Court? 
mysteries. Yet, is there a mystery? One is great art, the 
other is meretricious art—that’s all. 

“ Beauty in a sitter is really of small moment to an 
artist. It’s beauty of paint that tells, and the character that 
he evokes on his canvas. That wise painter W. H. Hunt, 
quoted by that consummate artist, the Belgian Alfred 


prefer the women of Frans Hals, 


These are 


Detail from the Fresco ‘ The Birth of St. John 


(Santa Maria Novella, Florence.) 
By Ghirlandajo. 
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Frances Stewart, Duchess of Richmond. 


(Hampton Court. Photo. Walter Bourke.) 
By Sir Peter Lely. 


Stevens, said: ‘ Half the beautiful pictures in the world are 
painted from people who are not beautiful.’ 

“J don’t suppose anybody would call the woman in 
Bastien Lepage’s ‘Haymakers’ beautiful, but what a 
wonderful and beautiful picture it is! You don’t know it? 
And yet you are daring to write ‘A Short History of the 
French People’ !” 

He tried to limp to the case of photographs, but I 
persuaded him to return to bed, and then at his request 
withdrew from the drawer labelled B, the photograph of 
Bastien’s ‘ Les Foins.’ 

He examined it eagerly. 

“ Just look at that lovely landscape at the top, and the 
drawing of the sleeping man’s figure, and the rapt regret 
expressed on that black-eyed peasant girl’s face. My 
word! What a draughtsman he was, what an artist! Now 
give me, by way of contrast, from the S drawer the photo- 
graph of ‘ The Present,’ by Belgian Alfred Stevens. Isn’t she 
delicately and delightfully and daintily ‘seen.’ Which do 
you like the better, the Worker as interpreted by French 
Bastien, or the Player by Belgian Stevens? Each is 
something more than a mere portrait ; each is related, in a 
subtle way, to life. So is the portrait of ‘Mrs. Collmann’ 
by English Alfred Stevens, that all-round genius in the 
arts, who is at last being fully recognised. His ‘ Mrs. 
Collmann’ is more than a mere portrait: it is a type of 
the Early Vietorian woman, sweet, sane, simple, and, may I 
say, just a little self-satisfied ? 

“The subject doesn’t matter to a painter; the vital 
thing is how he sees it. I’ve said that before I think, but 
writers have a way of repeating what they believe to be the 
truth. It’s how he sees his subject, whether it be ugliness 
or beauty, a Velazquez dwarf or a Gainsborough lady ; 


depravity or wisdom, Manet’s ‘ Absinthe Drinker,’ or 


, Bellini’s ‘ Doge’; mistress or maid, the intensive breeding 


of Sargent’s ‘ Mrs. Langman,’ or Shannon’s ‘ Flower Girl,’ 
one of the treasures of the Tate Gallery, homely life 
transfigured in imprisoned sunshine—the subject matters 
little. And age can be even more beautiful than youth. 
Much as I like the luscious lips and auburn hair of that 
little early Millais called ‘The Bridesmaid,’ pre-Raphaelite 
Millais, the unequalled, there is something in the face of 
the Quaker lady, drawn by Joseph Southall when she was 
eighty-seven that—well look at it!” 

Claude held up the photograph and murmured : 

“*He openeth deep things of the Spirit to them that 
love Him.’ But life wasn’t all the primrose way to this 
dame who has conquered. The eyes are in heaven, but 
the lips still bear witness to the ardour of the fight, now 
over, peace with honour ; the good soul has gone to her 
rest, her years, when she died, being ninety-three. Contrast 
the Bridesmaid’s full rich lips with the thin firm lips of this 
Quaker lady. There you have life in little or in large, which 


you will, interpreted for us by two artists. 
‘Strange it is how some works of art stimulate and 


others merely bore. I remember an exhibition of modern 
portraits of women, over two hundred of them—a few superb, 
many very clever, and a number mere successful efforts to 
minister to the vanity of the sitters, to make them look 
more beautiful than they really were, and their clothes more 
wonderful, more ‘in the movement’ than they could really 
afford. These portraits bored me, that is the only word— 


Portrait of a Woman. 


(Louvre. ) 
By Frans Hals. 
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Painted by Sir J. E. Micrars, Bart., P.R.A.] [Fitswilliam Museum, Cambridge. Photd, VY; E. 
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Mrs. Mary Ann Collmann. 
(Tate Gallery.) 

By Alfred Stevens. 
bored me; and as I wandered through the rooms, | was 
conscious of the apprehensive, numbing fear, that I was 
ceasing to feel, that life (and art, which is part of life) 
was emptying itself of joy. But we never know when our 
periods of rhythmic delight are on the backward wing. As 
I walked through those rooms, suddenly, in an unimportant 
place, I saw a modest, coloured lithograph by Spencer 
Pryse, and all my joy came back. Why? Because I 
seemed to touch humanity again, not the smirking, satisfied, 
self-centred life of the individual], but the little life of the 
individual related to all the great mystery and wonder and 
beauty of the world. 

*** Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be 


All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.’ 


“This woman stands there looking out over the silent, 
sleeping world. It is her soul we see, the body is merely 
an episode. I follow her dream, and with her I go into 
that land of dreams beyond the horizon, where self passes 
trembling, with a wrench, into infinity. 

** Love took up——’” 

Claude Williamson Shaw, as you may divine, was about 
to quote Tennyson, and I should not have interposed, 
for I love the derivative poet in him ; but at that moment 
there was another knock at the door, and we heard the 
voice of Honour saying : 

“ Claude, dear, Faith is just coming upstairs with a nice 
bloater and some of your favourite Oxford marmalade. 
You'll be good, won’t you, and eat as much as ever you 
can. Oh, and Claude, you'll find the Dioxogen in the 
little cupboard above the mantelpiece.” 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF AN INJURED CRITIC. 





The Flower Girl. 
(Tate Gallery.) 
By J. J. Shannon, R.A. 
Claude Williamson Shaw sighed, smiled, and whispered : 
“Tt cannot be always dawn, with the twitter of birds, 
the light in the sky, and the thought of the ‘ Wingless 





Lucy Westcombe of Worcester. 


By Joseph E. Southall. 











(Luxembourg. ) 





Victory.’ Inevitable eight o’clock comes with bloater and 
marmalade.” 

Then he added aloud : 

“ Honour, you’re an angel! I’m ready for breakfast this 
minute, and ravenous.” 


[Zo be continued.| 





LOR the acquisition of works by living artists the 

Contemporary Art Society has been formed, with, 
as President, Lord Howard de Walden, who promises £100 
annually, Lord Henry Bentinck as Treasurer, Mr. C. K. 
Butler as Hon. Treasurer, and an enthusiastic Committee. 
It is proposed, as far as the resources of a voluntary 
association -permit, to acquire works by artists of merit 
who have not found favour with official purchasers. 


HE Memorial Committee, formed for the purpose of 
extending public knowledge of the work of Alfred 
Stevens will obtain, as a first measure, a plaster cast of the 
famous chimney-piece in Dorchester House, by permission 
of Captain Holford. This reproduction will be presented 
to the Tate Gallery, with a bust.of the sculptor by Professor 
Lanteri. 
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The Haymakers. 
By J. Bastien Lepage. 


HE best “ one-man” show of the past season was 

provided in the Tate Gallery, and happily the 
exhibition is a permanent one. Through the generosity 
of the late Sir J. J. Duveen and of his son Mr 
Joseph Duveen, a new wing has been added to the Tate 
building and in the galleries, erected from the designs 
of Mr. W. H. Romaine-Walker, some hundreds of oil 
paintings and water-colour drawings by Turner have been 
arranged. It is a splendid collection, and at last the varied 
work of the great artist who gave so much to the world 
is seen to advantage. 


OTMAN’S picture in oils, ‘The South Gate, Great 
Yarmouth’ (p. 257), lent by Mr. Arthur Samuel to 
the Japan-British Exhibition was etched and published by 
the painter in 1812. The plate was inscribed to Dawson 
Turner, Esq., the patron of Cotman and Crome, and with 
others was issued in book form in 1818 under the title of 
Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk. A copy of the work, 
presented by the artist and containing an autograph letter, 
is in the Library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The picture and the etching were done just before the 
demolition of the South Gate, which dated from 1338. The 
Cotman family were intimate with the Samuel family of 
Norwich, and John Sell Cotman’s son, James Cotman, did 
a crayon portrait of the late Benjamin Samuel of Norwich, 
father of the present owner of the ‘ South Gate’ picture. 
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The City of Sleep. 
(From a coloured lithograph.) 


By Spencer Pryse. 





The 


OR over a century after the dispersal of the 
collection of Charles I, England had small share 
in the pursuit of art collecting. Yet, to English 

collections, almost more than to those of the nations then 

So active in possessing themselves of art treasures, the period 


between the execution of Charles I and the French Revolu- 


tion proved of high importance. It saw the rise among 
the newly enriched merchants of Holland of a new body 
of collectors, keen patrons of art, who bought the works 
of native painters. In France it was an epoch of wide- 
spread connoisseurship, the time in which kings, princes, 
churchmen, nobles, financiers, artists and bourgeois alike 
formed cabinets of famous name, storing the country with 
a wealth of valuables, to be dispersed, most of them, at 
the Revolution. At the beginning of that period Philip IV 
still lived, to receive in Madrid, ostensibly as a gift from 
various courtiers, the eighteen mule-loads of pictures bought 
from the English Royal collection. Murillo was then but 


* Continued from page 231. 





The Origin of the Milky Way. 
By Tintoretto. 


(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


Bought by Lord Darnley in 1792 at the Orleans sale. 
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Art Patronage in England.—lII.’ 


By R. E. D. SkKetchley. 








Revival of Collecting. 





recently come to Seville, to enrich convents and churches 
with paintings destined to be the spoil of French invaders 
and English agents. Great houses in Italy were as yet 
unchecked in the patronage of art, and every province 
eager in vaunting the local school as the inheritor of all 
the ages in art. 

England, in the meantime, which was finally to receive 
so ample a share of this widely accumulated store of art, 
gave, until well into the eighteenth century, hardly a,sign 
of artistic enthusiasm. 

By the essential test of the advancement of national 
art, especially, our forefathers richly deserved the jibes of 
foreign connoisseurs, spectators of the Englishman abroad. 
For even when increasing prosperity had brought collecting 
into fashion, the crass neglect of British painters in every 
capacity but that of portraitist, showed how little instinct 
for beauty, how feeble an idea of the real function of art, 
our nation possessed. Montesquieu, Winkelmann, the Abbé 
du Bos, Rouquet, when they denied to the English art 
knowledge or taste, stated only what Hogarth threw in the 
stupid faces of his country- 
men, what Reynolds ac- 
knowledged, what Wilson 
and Gainsborough experi- 
enced. “ My Lord Dupe” 
and the ingenuous 
“Novice” of Foote’s enter- 
taining satire, were charac- 
ters with whose prototypes 
foreign critics and British 
painters were plentifully, 
and “ picture-jobbers” pro- 
fitably, acquainted. While 
every continental nation 
which had the remains of 
a native art upheld its 
supremacy as a national or 
local article of belief, the 
Englishman preferred every 
art before hisown. Hogarth 
had to waylay his purchasers 
by imitating the popular 
auctions of foreign pictures. 
Reynolds quietly accepted 
as the only basis of pros- 
perity in art the vanity of 
sitters. 

An apparently profound 
indifference to art simply 
on its own merits must be 
borne in mind, then, as the 
blank, foggy background 













— 


(Longford Castle.) 


Erasmus. 


By Holbein. 


Sought with Quentin Matsys’ ‘ Agidius’ by Viscount Folkestone at Dr. Mead’s sale in 1754 for £110 5s. The Mead Catalogue suggests that 
the picture was originally owned by Sir Thomas More, and passed into the Arundel collection. 
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to the parade of English connoisseurship to be witnessed 
onwards from the early eighteenth century. It was 
only gradually dissipated, that blankness, largely by the 
evolution of a real connoisseurship, refined and expanded 
by the increasing publicity of genuine works of the Old 
Masters occurring at auction in London or seen abroad. 
Here and there it yielded to an instinctive delight in the 
unfashionable works of English masters, while steadily, 
almost imperceptibly, the efforts which resulted in the 
formation of the Society of Arts, then of two annual art 
exhibitions, and finally of the Royal Academy, brought 
native art into repute, 

To the external observer it certainly looks as though 
the English art gains of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were as undeserved as the corresponding losses 
suffered by the rest of Europe at that time. The host of 
fashionable Cognoscenti, prey to the tribe of Puff; the 
indifference to native craftsmen and artists, hopelessly 
outrivalled by foreigners whose “touch,” “style” and 
“manner” formed the subject of auction-room jargon: 
these, indeed, are facts not to be favourably presented. 
Yet, to those concerned, just these things were hopeful. 
A contemporary writer “ felicitates” his countrymen in 1766, 
that unlike the Dutch and French, they “ have not produced 
artists of sufficient eminence to give them a pretence of 
burying a taste for real merit and greatness under national 
prejudice.” It was not all stupidity then. May we not 
even assert that the ignorant admirations, the ignorant 
indifference, were a phase of a search after ideal beauty, 


; 


after beauty as excellence, remote from the imperfections 
and perplexities of actuality? The endurance of the 
“ pursuit of pictures,” once started as an element of national 
life; the improvement of collections from being mere 
records of expensive fashion, to be the true expressions of 
the love of art; these, and other facts, uphold the more 
inspiring interpretation of the process by which we, as a 
nation, came into our great possession of art. 

That process may be traced in some detail through two 
centuries, 

When, in 1722, the learned Count de Caylus came to 
this country in the course of his travels, he found only eight 
collections to mention, and one of them, that of “ Milord 
Pembrocke,” as an evidence of taste in the owner, he 
violently disparaged. ‘“ Traitre qu'il est!” writes the 
Frenchman, outraged by the treatment of drawings by the 
Old Masters, It must, however, be noted that de Caylus 
says nothing of the magnificent collection at Blenheim ; 
the emblazonment of great canvases by Rubens and Van 
Dyck, trophies of the warrior Duke. Nor, if the traveller 
had chanced to hear that Sir Robert Walpole was about 
to build a family mansion at Houghton, in the prevailing 
taste—which was entirely tasteless—could he have fore- 
seen what treasures were to be placed there: the Whar- 
ton portraits of Van Dyck, Rubens designs, Giorgione’s 
‘ Judith, Rembrandt's ‘ Sacrifice of Isaac,’ Raphael's 
‘Last Supper,’ once in the Arundel collection, and how 
much besides! Walpole’s grandson, the Earl of Orford, 
sold the collection in 1780 to the art-gathering Empress 





(National Gallery. Photo Hanfstaengl.) © 


The Judgment of Paris. 
By Rubens. 


Bought by Lord Kinnaird at the Orleans sale in 1793. Acquired by the National Gallery at the Penrice sale in 1844. 


















of Russia. Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
to whose advice Sir Robert owed 
many of his treasures, had twenty 
years of foreign collecting behind 
him at the time of the arrival of 
de Caylus in England, but, of the 
already vast stores of objets d’art at 
Narford, the value was not known till 
quite recently, when the Fountaine 
sale yielded treasures to the Ceramic 
galleries at South Kensington. 

The great Duke of Marlborough, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Sir Andrew 
Fountaine—these are marked figures 
in the small number of English art 
lovers who preceded the revival of 
collecting. Other names must be 
added. 

The Duke of Devonshire saved 
some of the Wharton Van Dycks 
from leaving England with the rest of 
the Houghton pictures, and carried 
off, under the noses of French 
connoisseurs, Claude’s ‘ Liber Veri- 
tatis’” from the Flinck sale in 
Amsterdam. He is named by 
de Caylus together with the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Duke of Somerset, 
and Lord Chandos, and these were 
hardly before the Duke of Bedford, 
and Alexander Duke of Hamilton 
—a mighty collector—the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord 
Bute, the minister of George III, 
whose collection of Dutch and 
Flemish pictures was the most im- 
portant formed in England before 
the French Revolution. Sir Luke. 
Schaub, the banker, at whose sale 
in 1758 the ‘ Sigismonda’ ascribed 
to Correggio made £400, inciting 
Hogarth to choose a like subject for a commission given 
him by Lord Grosvenor; Dr. Mead, owner, among other 
fine things, of paintings given him by his patient, Watteau ; 
Sir Gregory Page; Field Marshal Wade ; General Guise, 
who bequeathed his 220 pictures to Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Mr. Child and Mr. Hoare, the bankers; represent the 
gradual spread of the love of collecting through society. 

It may, too, be noted that both at the Schaub and Mead 
sales, Frederick Prince of Wales was a buyer. He inherited 
from his mother, Caroline of Anspach—who re-discovered 
the long overlooked Holbein drawings, and arranged the 
royal miniatures—a taste for art both lively and fairly sure. 
His acquisitions, including the ‘St. Martin’ of Van Dyck 
(then called a Rubens) which he got from Spain, and various 
Claudes, for which he had a passion, are the first events 
which need be chronicled in the affairs of the Royal collection, 
since the death of Charles I. 

The Mead sale in 1754 gave another of the chief private 
collections some valuable works. The discrimination which 
led the Viscount Folkestone to buy on that occasion 
Holbein’s ‘ Erasmus,’ and the companion ‘A%gidius’ of 
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Originally in the Wharton collection. 
at Houghton Hall. Sold with most of the collection to the Empress Catherine II of 


ENGLAND. 





Philip, Lord Wharton. 


(Hermitage Gallery, St. Petersburg. 
Photo. Hanfstaengl. ) 


By Van Dyck. 


Purchased by Sir Robert Walpole for his gallery 


Russia by Lord Orford in 1780. 


Quentin Matsys, then also calleda Holbein, was a true omen 
of the standard maintained in forming the gallery at Longford 
Castle, with its splendid Old Masters, its equally splendid 
series of family portraits by Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
The first Earl Grosvenor, a purchaser at the Schaub sale 
of expensive canvases by Guido and Le Brun, did less well 
for his future gallery than Lord Folkestone, who had had 
the education of growing up among stately portraits, some 
of them purchased with Longford Castle in 1717. As 
the beginning of the Grosvenor House collection, however, 
the purchase of the Guido ‘ Infant Christ,’ and of Le Brun’s 
‘ Alexander in the tent of Darius’ is of interest. Moreover, 
Lord Grosvenor gave commissions to Mr. Dalton, artistic 
factotum and librarian to George III, when that gentleman 
was sent to Italy by the King to make purchases for him. It 
was not the fault of George III, of the Earl, or, really, of the 
worthy Dalton, that the traveller spent his money and enthu- 
siasm on second-rate works of the Eclectics. It needed the 
sturdy independence of a Hogarth—whose ‘Sigismonda’ 
Lord Grosvenor declined—to ridicule the current estimate 
of “the dark masters,” so assiduously pushed by “ picture- 
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(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaeng]l.) 


Seaport, with the Embarkation of St. Ursula. 


By Claude. 


Imported from the Palazzo Barbarini by Mr. Lock of Norbury Park in 1760. Bought about 1760 for the sensational price of 2,500 gs. 


by the dealer Desenfaus, who sold it to Thomas Moore Slade. 


At Slade’s failure the picture was refused at £1,200 but afterwards 


bought for the Angerstein collection at £2,500. 


dealers, picture-cleaners, frame-makers, and other con- 
noisseurs.” Rome was the infallible headquarters of art for 
England ; Guido, Salvator, Maratti, Domenichino, supreme 
living masters. 

So, in this connection and in that, in the partial records 
of de Caylus, in sale catalogues of the time, in pedigrees 
of famous pictures, one comes upon traces of the earlier 
collectors. But the great event which compacts in one 
fairly comprehensive aspect the ever-spreading activity of 
dilettantism occurred in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. That great event, the crowning demonstration of 
prevalent taste, was the sale, in two portions, of the renowned 
Orleans collection. 

Every stage of the negotiations and chances which 
brought first the Italian and French pictures, and afterwards 
the Flemish and Dutch works from the Palais Royal to 
London sale-rooms, to be sold to English buyers in 1792 
and 1793, reflects determining personalities and causes in 
the art world of the day. From the earliest rumour that 
political ambition was likely to determine Philippe “ Egalité” 
to sell his pictures, English collectors were on the alert. Into 
the Orleans collection, formed in the last half of the sever- 
teenth century by Philip Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, 
some of the chief cabinets of Europe had been absorbed. 
It contained the famous Correggios and other pictures from 


the collection of Queen Christina of Sweden, one of the 
important buyers at the sale of Charles I. Other links 
between the gallery of the Palais Royal and the collection 
of Charles I were through the cabinets of Cardinal Mazarin 
and of Crozat, among whose gems were some formerly 
belonging to the banker Jabach, the agent who had procured 
for the French king from Whitehall Titian’s ‘ Entombment’ 
and the ‘ Antiope’ of Correggio. 

The first negotiations for the Orleans pictures were 
made on behalf of Lord Kinnaird (who, a few years later, 
backed the dealer Buchanan in getting Titian’s ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne’ out of blockaded Italy), Mr. Morland and 
Mr. Hammersly. These three sent Thomas Moore Slade 
to Paris to examine the collection and make an offer. 
Slade was himself a keen and wise collector, to whose 
independent ventures public and private galleries owe not 
a few good pictures. It was through no fault of his that 
the unstable Duke broke off negotiations. A little later 
the Italian and French pictures were sold to a M. Laborde 
de Mereville, who intended to form with them a public 
gallery in France. The progress of the Revolution hinder- 
ing this project, he brought his collection to England, where 
most of it passed into the hands of the London banker, 
Jeremiah Harman, for £ 40,000. 

The coveted Titians, Raphaels, Correggios, the even 
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(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


On the walls are ‘ Jupiter and Io,’ ‘Lot and His Daughters,’ ‘The Rape of Ganymede’: examples of ‘‘the dark masters.” 
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* Marriage A la mode’: The Countess’ Dressing-room. 
By Hogarth. 
A heap 


of recent purchases “from the collection of the late Sir Timy. Babyhouse”’ litters one corner of the room, in which an Italian singer 


and German flute-player perform to an audience either indifferent or affectedly enthusiastic. 
connoisseurship and the fashion for foreign art, was sold in 1750 with the other five pictures of ‘‘ Marriage & la mode’ 


This picture, Hogarth’s satire on pretended 
’ for £126, in 


frames which cost 4 gs. each. 


more coveted works of the Bolognese School, were now 
actually in London and .once again for sale. Bryan, of 
the Dictionary, was the man to seize the opportunity. 
He used his influence with the Duke of Bridgewater 
to persuade him and his nephew, Lord Gower, afterwards 
Marquis of Stafford and Duke of Sutherland, to suggest to 
Lord Carlisle, also one of the family,,that the three of them 
should buy the collection from Harman, who parted with 
it for £43,000. The three purchasers thereupon chose for 
themselves ninety-four pictures, which they regarded as the 
pick of the collection. The remainder they sold by private 
contract at a price which left them possessors of the works 
of their choice for the trifling sum of 4450. Since Lord 
Carlisle had considered Annibale Carracci’s ‘ Three Maries’ 
worth 4,000 gs., and the Duke of Bridgewater had gone to 
3,000 gs. for his best Raphael, the result of their specula- 
tion must have more than contented them. 

The initial distribution between the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Lord Gower and Lord Carlisle, practically founded the 
galleries of Bridgewater House, Stafford House and Castle 
Howard. If many of the pictures they retained are, to 
present taste, unenviable, they included genuine treasures, 
such as the Tintoretto and the five Titians of the Bridgewater 
Gallery (two of them, ‘ Diana and Calisto’ and ‘ Diana and 
Acton,’ gifts from Philip IV to Charles I), Raphael's 
* Bridgewater Madonna’ and the Poussin ‘Sacraments,’ and 
the Moroni portrait for long a famous possession at Stafford 


House. And these, of course, are but a few of the 
important pictures which came into English collections 
from the Palais Royal. 

The sale of the “remainders” brought together a notable 
group of collectors. John Julius Angerstein, the merchant, 
is introduced as purchaser for £3,500 of Sebastian del 
Piombo’s ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ acquired by the Regent- 
Duke from the submissives@hapter of Narbonne Cathedral 
for 24,000 francs. The Angérstein collection, as need not 
be said, was the nucleus of the National Gallery, the 
Government in 1824 paying £57,000 for thirty-eight out 
of the forty-two pictures. The King of Bavaria, the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards King of Holland, the Marquis of 
Hertford and other famous collectors, were eager to have 
the Angerstein pictures, so that the taste of the merchant- 
prince was ratified by his contemporaries, even if it did 
not suffice to detect two spurious Correggios, one of them 
a copy of the Duke of Wellington’s ‘ Mount of Olives,’ and 
pseudo-Titians, including ‘The Concert,’ which, however, 
had ranked as a Titian since Charles I got it from Mantua. 

Besides Mr. Angerstein, paying big prices without 
hesitation, another well-known financier appeared promptly 
at Mr. Bryan’s auction rooms. But Sir Francis Baring, 
“the first merchant in Europe,” refused to alter his bid in 
pounds to one in guineas, and so secured nothing on 
this occasion for the collections of the Baring family— 
one branch ending in the Northbrook, the other in the 
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THE RIGHT HON. LORD LOREBURN, G.C.M.¢ 
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ART PATRONAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Ashburton collections. As important as the direct lines 
was the side issue from the Dutch collection, formed by 
Sir Francis. This his son, Sir Thomas, sold to the Prince 
Regent in 1812. The genealogy of the Baring-Ashburton- 
Northbrook collections must not, however, be followed at 
this point. Of that family of collectors, only Sir Francis 
was as yet active at the time of the Orleans sale. 

Among other memorable purchasers were the Earl of 
Darnley and Lord Berwick, who obtained two genuine 
Raphaels, and Titian’s long-famed ‘ Rape of Europa,’ later 
in the possession of Lord Darnley, and now in America. 
Lord Darnley bought Tintoretto’s ‘ Milky Way,’ and the 
four allegories attributed to Veronese. Actively present 
were also the Earl of Suffolk, Viscount Fitzwilliam, Lady 
Lucas, afterwards Countess de Grey, Mr. Willett, and 
Mr. Thomas Maitland. There, too, was Mr. Thomas 
Hope, like Sir Francis Baring, the founder of more than 
one famous collection in his family. But the Hope 
collection, in its real strength, was not to be much benefited 
by the purchases of Italian pictures, or of antique marbles 
made subsequent to the return of the family from Holland 
to England in 1790. Its unique importance lay in the 
cabinet of Dutch and Flemish pictures got together in 
Amsterdam by the powerful bankers, and added to at the 
Geldermeester sale in 1800, and from the collection of the 
Countess of Holderness, by birth a Dutchwoman, sold 
in 1802—the Deepdene Rembrandts, Terburgs, Metsus, 
Steens, Hobbemas, which, in 1898, Messrs. Colnaghi 
and Wertheimer bought for £121,500. 

While the Italian and French pictures from the Palais 
Royal were thus seized upon in London by eager “ leaders 


Sir George Reid’s 


BETTER painter than Sir George Reid could not 
have been entrusted with the task of presenting on 
canvas the embodiment of the law in the person of 

the Lord Chancellor. His rare insight, his technical gifts and 
his many admirable performances qualify him beyond most 
men to produce the stately portrait required. The famous 
‘Lord Halsbury’ of a few years ago, also by Sir George, 
will be remembered and compared with the more recent 
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in Virtu,” the indomitable Mr, Slade had returned to Paris. 
After a series of neatly-turned hazards, he succeeded in 
buying, for £14,000, and in deporting, the Flemish and Dutch 
pictures, in successful rivalry with the Empress of Russia, 
already the owner of the Houghton pictures. Among the 
Orleans pictures smuggled out of Paris by Mr. Slade to his 
private gallery in Rochester, and thence, on his loss of 
fortune, brought to London for sale in 1793, were some of 
supreme importance. Indeed, to present taste, the second 
part of the Orleans sale was of greater value than the first. 
It brought into England the two great Rubenses, ‘ Queen 
Tomyris with the head of Cyrus,’ still in possession of the 
descendants of the then Earl of Darnley, and the National 
Gallery ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ for which Lord Kinnaird paid 
2,000 gs. Yet more desirable was the purchase of 
Rembrandt's ‘The Mill,’ bought by Mr. William Smith 
for 500 gs., and by him sold at 800 gs. to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, to be the chief treasure of Bowood. 
Rembrandt's ‘Centurion’ went to Sir Francis Baring, and 
later to the Royal collection. Only less fashionable, less 
sensational, than the sale of the Italian pictures, proved the 
exhibition and auction of Mr. Slade’s cargo. Besides the 
collectors already named, it was attended by William 
Beckford, of Vathek and high-towered Fonthill; by Sir 
Philip Stephens—chief purchaser, with Lord Darnley, of 
Slade’s collection, when ill-fortune compelled him to sell 
it—and by a host of unnamed picture-lovers, whose 
admission shillings amounted to more than £100 a day in 
the last week of the exhibition. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


‘Lord Loreburn.’ 


‘Lord Loreburn,’ shown last autumn in the exhibition of 
the Royal Institute of Oil Painters, and now reproduced. 
Both portraits have the impressiveness of character which 
is the attribute of legal luminaries, although in the earlier 
portrait no symbols of office are included. It will be re- 
called that Lord Loreburn’s name was Reid before he was 
raised to the Peerage, so it is fitting that his portrait should 
have been painted by Sir George. 


Late Summer.’ 
N. Holmer. 


With Illustrations by Augusta Cullis. 


HE hedgerows of the Home Counties are so varied 
that if we allow the term “ hedgerow plants” to 
include those of the hedgeside ditch and the 

green strip bordering the road, we shall cover a wide range 
in the British flora in our study of a mile or so of Sussex 
or Surrey hedgerow in late Summer. 

Chief among the stout shrubs that form the basis is the 
Hawthorn, approved of farmers for the hedge of arable 
fields. Its flowers are over and its berries not yet ripe, but 


* ** Nature Study” series. Continued from p. 213. 


the red of the fresh shoots of July still makes a colour- 
contrast. ‘The Hedge Maple too has much variety of tint 
in leaf and stem, and the wide apart “keys” show delicate 
flecks of rose, though they are less vivid than the larger 
parallel-winged fruits of its congener, the Sycamore, whose 
strong saplings appear also in the hedge. Why “ keys”? 
Is it, as the books say, “ because of a fancied resemblance 
to the wards of a key,” or is it rather a bunch of keys each 
with its small label ? 

The note of red and purple is_ strong 
September hedges; here and there the opposite deep- 


in the 











Bittersweet and Woody Nightshade. 


veined leaves of the Dogwood or Cornel are turning purple, 
and its slender twigs are showing red, though not so vividly 
as in Spring. A deeper note, so deep purple as to be 
almost biack, is given by the changing leaves of the Black 
Bryony, here a very common climbing plant. But before 
the climbers are allowed to usurp attention, we must note 
other hedge-foundations. Elm, Ash and Oak, Willow and 
’ Aspen, Hornbeam and Hazel, are all trees whose suckers or 
low branches contribute to hedge-making ; at intervals we 
find patches of Blackthorn or Sloe, which is at this stage 
rather an uninteresting plant, since the drupes are not yet 
ripe, the leaves are rather dull in colour, and the branches 
are particularly ungainly in growth. Indeed, save in its 
brief flowering time, it is almost unsightly: the stiff black 
thorn-tipped branches stick out at odd angles, with no 
respect for the general law of the hedge, a trait forgivable 
as only justifiable pride when they are veiled in white 
blossoms, but baseless presumption now. The Buckthorn, 
too, with its short-stalked dark berries and its blunt leaves, 
is only beautiful as all live things are: beautiful: but the 
real value of all these humble hedge-plants is, at present, to 
act as a background. 

The Hawthorn has its proper beauty, in Winter 
with its purple twigs and crimson berries, in early Spring 
with its tender greens and reds, and in May with its 
opulent bloom: the Blackthorn has its glory in March, 
the Willow in March or April; but in high Summer the 
glory of the hedges is in the climbing plants: Rose and 
Bramble, Black and White Bryony, have their days before 
and after, but Honeysuckle, Tufted Vetch, Bittersweet and 
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Convolvulus, beautify. the hedges with cream and purple 
and white from July to September, and the creamy flowers 
of Old Man’s Beard—which is also Travellers’ Joy and 
Wild Clematis—sweeten the air. These, with Ivy, every- 
where to be found creeping up the tree-trunks which 
interrupt the hedges, serve to illustrate for the hedge-lover 
the different plans whereby these weak-stemmed plants 
secure the light and air which they need as much as the 
columned oak and elm. Theirs is the method of craft and 
subtilty, not that of patient, persistent, vegetative growth. 

Take first the Bittersweet or Woody Nightshade ; every 
child knows its purple, yellow-eyed, star-shaped flowers and 
bunches of oval fruits, green, yellow, and crimson in one 
bunch, and if properly taught shuns them as “ Deadly,” 
though the fatal honour is more properly due to its cousin, 
Belladonna. ‘The young plants push their soft green-ridged 
stems straight up; their large irregularly shaped tapering 
leaves stretch out at right angles, and find some slight support 
on neighbour plants ; soon axillary branches arise, and these 
too take a course at right angles to the main stem, which 
meanwhile pursues its upward course, weaving in and out 
of the matrix of stouter plants. When the hedge-top is 
reached, Bittersweet takes its ease and sprawls along, 
producing leaves and flowers in abundance, with the branches 
and leaves so spread as to form a flat leaf-mosaic ; but the 
whole plant pulled up through the hedge will show the right- 
angled buttressed arrangement. 

An improvement on this pushing-and-weaving arrange- 
ment is found in the Briar and the Bramble, which, as every- 
one well knows, make their hold firm by the aid of strong 
recurved prickles set at frequent intervals on their stems 








Black Bryony. 
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Wild Rose. 





Convolvulus, White Bryony, Ivy and Tufted Vetch. 
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Hedge Avens and Wild Strawberry. 


and on the backs of their leaves; but their plan is, in the 
main, that of the Nightshade—a pushing main stem with 
buttressing subordinates, which, however, ultimately find 
an oblique way out to the light of the sun. 

A variation of aid by prickles is shown by the Ivy, which 
climbs its support by tight-sticking rootlets. These are like 
prickles in so far as they are extra organs which can be 
put forth at any point, although they are true roots in their 
deep-seated origin. 

The twining of Hop and Honeysuckle, of Black Bryony, 
and Convolvulus, while it is brought about by surface 
irritability, involves the internal tissues, those on the outer 
side growing more rapidly than on that in contact with 
the support, so that a spiral coil is formed. 

The method by which the deep purple spikes of the 
Tufted Vetch are reared aloft, to wave with the sweet-scented 
Honeysuckle crowns, is different and more elaborate. Here 
is no irritable stem, no prickle-strewn surface, but each of 
the greyish-green many-bladed leaves ends in a little bunch 
of sensitive hairs, which coil spirally round any support with 
which they come in contact, or round each other in default 
of anything more useful. The plan is essentially that of the 
twining stem, arrest of growth on the inner side leading to 
torsion ; but instead of the whole stem being thus irritable 
on contact, the terminal leaflets of the feather-like leaves are 
sensitive, and have presumably gradually changed their leaf- 
form into that of hairs as suiting the purpose better. The 
plan is carried farther in the Sweet Pea, whose poor relation, 
the Yellow Meadow Vetchling, you may find in the tangle 
by the hedge-foot : here all leaflets but the basal two are 
converted into tendrils, and as a consequence the stipules, 
winglike outgrowths from the leaf base which are well seen 
in the Rose, are so much enlarged as to seem an extra pair 
of leaflets, whereas in the Vetches they are small. 

The Wild Clematis—Travellers’ Joy because of its 
abundance and its sweet odour, Old Man’s Beard because 
of its tufts of fruits with long white feathered awns—has 
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tendrils too, but with Jess modification than in Vetch and 
Pea: the stalks of the compound leaves are sensitive, and 
fulfil their work as tendrils without prejudice to their more 
ordinary function as leaf-stalks, for the stalks elongate so as 
to allow sufficient length for both works, as in the garden 
“ Nasturtium” (Tropzeolum) and Canariensis. 

So in the climbing plants of the hedge we have illustrated 
climbing by pushing and weaving, in the Woody Night- 
shade ; by prickles, in Rose and Bramble, and also in the 
Goose-grass or Cleavers, with its long sticky trails ; by root- 
lets, in Ivy; by twining, in Hop and Honeysuckle and 
Convolvulus; by leaf-tendrils, in Vetch; by leaf-stalk tendrils, 
in Old Man’s Beard ; and finally, in the White Bryony, 
whose roughly hairy trails bear leaves and flowers like those 
of the Cucumber or Marrow, we have a climber whose 
tendrils are like small branches, as they are in the Vine and 
Virginia Creeper of our gardens, 

But the vegetation of the hedge is not exhausted when 
we have nvuted the different shrubs and climbers ; for in the 
ditch we have a whole troop of characteristic plants—Marsh 
Bedstraw, Great Willow-herb (“ Codlins and Cream”—why?), 
Marsh Woundwort, Figwort, Horse-mint, Water Parsnip ; 
and, on the dryer side, two other Woundworts, Hedge 
Woundwort and Betony, Smooth Bedstraw, almost a climber, 
this, or at least rampant, Hogweed and other “ kecksies,” 
the comfortable Surrey name for any of the “umbellifers ” 
with their flat-topped white umbrellas, a group of little 
yellow rose-flowers, these low, Cinquefoil and Silverweed, 
these high, Avens with single flowers and Rose Agrimony 
with spikes, but all recognisably like the white flowers, 
still lingering, of a belated Strawberry—how is it possible 
to deal with all these in a single breath? 

It seems that it is not; perhaps the best way is to take a 





Cow- Wheat, 


Betony and Cow-wheat. 
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few of the cousinships, and indicate which of them may be 
found associated in late Summer by the hedgeside, and 
leave the rest, perhaps to pick up with their fruits later in 
the year. 

The Rose kinship is sufficiently indicated above ; anyone 
who has a clear mental picture of the Wild Rose flower, 
and can at will diminish it and change its colour to white 
or yellow, will recognise its little cousins; the common 
Potentillas are all low-growing plants, Cinquefoil with the 
five-fingered leaf of its name, Silverweed with feather-like 
silver leaves, and the Tormentil, which although a moorland 
plant, may often be found by the hedgeside, with a four- 
petalled flower like a Maltese cross, but leaves and general 
habit like those of Cinquefoil. Hedge Avens has a few 
Potentilla-like flowers borne singly on an erect stem ; its 
leaves follow the feather plan, but with a very large terminal 
leaflet. Rose Agrimony has similar but smaller flowers in a 
dense spike, and its feathered leaves are made up of two 
kinds of leaflets, large and small pairs alternating. A few 
remaining stragglers from the white Rose plants of the 
Spring, True and Barren Strawberry, may be found; the 
distinction is simple enough in fruiting time, but if the True 
Strawberry is only in flower it is still to be distinguished by 
its larger brighter green leaves with a smooth upper surface, 
while the Barren Strawberry, really a white Potentilla, has 
soft grey hairs all over. 

The Woundworts are easy to recognise among the many 
Labiates (hood-and-lip corollas, and a forked stigma pro- 
truding from the hood or hiding among the stamens) to be 
found in the hedges. The Hedge Woundwort is like a Dead 
Nettle with more distant and more softly hairy leaves, and 
a spike of claret-coloured flowers spotted with white; the 
Marsh Woundwort, on the damp side of the hedge, has 
magenta flowers and long narrow sharp-toothed leaves ; and 
the Wood Betony, which often strays into the hedge, has 
purplish flowers in rings in the axils of the distant, round- 
toothed leaves, as well as a more blunt-headed spike of 
flowers at the top. ‘. 

The Figwort’s reddish purple two-lipped flowers and 
square stalks suggest that it, too, is a Labiate ; but its round 
pinhead of a stigma is only one of the signs which proclaim 
its alliance with the Foxglove and the Yellow Snapdragon, 
both common hedge plants of late Summer. ‘Two or three 
poor relations, which are also bad characters, may be found 
in patches where the grass is poor; the purplish Bartsia and 
the Yellow Rattle, both with few dingy leaves, because they 
economise the labour of food-production by battening on 
the food-stores of the neighbouring grasses, against whose 
roots their own short sucker-like roots will be found glued, 
if a patch of turf be dug and broken up carefully. The 
white, purple-spotted Eyebright of the heath, and the Yellow 
Cow-wheat of the woods, both follow the same ill courses. 

Many Willow-herbs, all with pink or purple four-petalled 
flowers, long straight stems and simple leaves, and long pods 
with masses of fluff round the seeds ; many St. John’s Worts, 
with yellow flowers with tufts of stamens and translucent 
spots on the leaves or black ones on the flowers ; several 
small relations of the Tufted Vetch and the Pea and the 
Broom—purple or pink or yellow pea-flowers ; more and 
more thistles, and yellow “ composites,” all “ dandelions ” for 
the cottage children, but bewilderingly many, and alike in 
difference, to the nature-student: there is surely no end to 





Smooth-leaved Willow-herb. 


the hedge-flora in late Summer for those who refuse to 
accept the conventional dictum that “ August is a dull 
month in the country,” which I suppose is the justification 
for spending it by the sea. 

In truth, August and September are very full of blossom, 
purple and yellow prevailing; and though these are less 
conspicuous both in colour and mass than the May and 
June flowers, yet they contribute a large share to the wild- 
fruit harvest of October, which will be far better understood 
by those who have ranged the hedges in the previous 
months. 


Melbourne Gallery. 
By Frank Rinder. 


HE National Gallery of Australia, Melbourne, through 

its resourceful European representative, Mr. Frank 

Gibson, has recently acquired several important 
pictures, to say nothing of a number of Japanese colour- 
prints from the Appleton and other properties, these last 
filling gaps in an already extensive and excellent collection. 



































The money for the pictures was provided from the generous 
bequest of the late Mr. Alfred Felton, which yields several 
thousand pounds per annum. It is noteworthy that the 
Melbourne Gallery concentrates on contemporary, or, at any 
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Milking Time. 


By James Charles. 


of our prominent painters. 








rate, modern art, having so 
far made no attempt to se- 
cure valuable pictures by Old 
Masters or British painters 
of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Gibson, a connoisseur 
in the best sense of the 
word, sets an example of 
enlightenment and _ catho- 
licity that certain of our 
home galleries would do 
well to follow. 

Though one of our gifted 
painters might not be pre- 
pared to re-affirm his en- 
thusiastic estimate of the 
early nineties, that had 
Bastien Lepage lived “his 
works would have shown a 
wider range of nature than 
that of any other artist, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Rembrandt,” 
there is no doubt that 
Bastien exercised a con- 
siderable if not a very en- 
during influence upon some 
Yet, with the exception 


of the intimately beautiful little portrait of Irving, pre- 
sented to the National Portrait Gallery by Miss Ellen 
Terry a few months ago, no work by him is in an English 





L’ Hiver. 


By Puvis de Chavannes. 
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public gallery. In ‘The Annunciation of the Nativity of 
Christ by an Angel to the Shepherds at Bethlehem,’ 
Melbourne obtains a remarkably able example, one, too, 
with most interesting associations. Bastien Lepage tells us 
that when in 1875, then being twenty-six, he entered the 
competition for the Prix de Rome, the newspapers described 
him as independent and free from the bondage of traditions. 
His theory, akin to that of our Pre-Raphaelites, was that a 
historical scene should be painted, not remotely as though 
belonging to some veiled imaginary past, but circumstanced 
as if happening now. On the July morning in 1875, when 
the Palais des Beaux Arts was opened to show the ten 
competing works for the Prix de Rome, Bastien Lepage’s 
‘Annunciation to the Shepherds’ won instant and whole- 
hearted applause, crowds of students surrounding it and 
shouting hurrah. The coveted prize, however, was awarded 
to the far less original, more ordinary picture by Comerre. 
In the evening, to mark their disapprobation, the students 
met at Mademoiselle Anna’s restaurant in the Quartier 
Latin, when it was resolved to place a laurel wreath upon 
Bastien’s picture, in acknowledgment of its supremacy. It 
is said, too, that Sarah Bernhardt, who four years afterwards 
was spiritedly painted by the artist, herself placed a laurel 
bough on the frame. These reversals of the official judg- 
ment were confirmed when the picture, famous by then, 
received a Medal at the World Exhibition of 1878. Bastien 
Lepage used to assert that, despite his ill success in the 
contest, repeated in 1876 when ‘Priam at the Feet of 
Achilles’ was the subject, ‘The Annunciation’ marked the 
starting-point of his brilliant career, If less perfect than 
the ‘Grandfather’ portrait of 1874, this large canvas, about 
six feet by five, strenuously and beautifully executed, is a 
pictorial document of real importance. The conception 
and handling are dramatically unconventional: only the 
eclectic angel, suggestive, perhaps, of Italian influence 
deflected through Ingres, breathing the temper of earlier 
versions of the subject. Originally purchased by Marie 
Bashkirtseff, Mr. Gibson secured it fram the collection of 
Mr. P. A. B. Widener, the “ tramway king” of Philadelphia. 

Puvis de Chavannes, whose genius as a mural decorator 
is one of the chief glories of nineteenth century art, cannot, 
alas, be studied in an English public gallery. How far and 
to what noble purpose he travelled from the neo-classicism 
of Ingres, from the exoticism of Chassériau! Towards the 
end of his long life, during which he imaged on the walls 
of public buildings in his native land nature and human 
nature in exquisitely complementary accord, Puvis de 
Chavannes painted for the Hotel de Ville, Paris, several 
decorations which to-day are only less highly accounted 
than the creative St. Geneviéve series in the Panthéon and 
the great allegory of the Arts and Sciences in the Sorbonne. 
At the New Salon of 1892 ‘Winter’ was seen prior to 
going to the Hotel de Ville. The smaller version, acquired 
for Melbourne from the collection of the Prince de Wagram, 
not finished till 1896, is the original study in the sense 
that it was carried a considerable way before the big 
painting was started. ‘ The disposition of the leafless trees, 
at once so fundamental and as pattern so lovely, the thick 
wood, visible across the stretch of snow, reaching up 
towards a space of serene sky, the imaginatively just poise 
between the human and the nature interest, how authorita- 
tively these reveal Puvis de Chavannes’ intimate, pure sense 





La Source. 


By H. Fantin-Latour. 


of design, his profound and lofty vision, in a word, his right 
to be regarded as the noblest decorator of modern times 
along lines of lofty significance. As Israels has said of 
Rembrandt, the heavens as well as the earth were enlisted 
to the service of his art. 

Other interesting purchases for the Melbourne Gallery 
are Fantin-Latour’s ‘La Source,’ the shadowy woodland 
of which is of haunting beauty ; a little picture by Delacroix 
of the giaour confessing to a friar, said to illustrate a passage 
in Byron’s “ Don Juan” ; the late James Charles’s admirable 


” 





The Annunciation to the Shepherds. 


By J. Bastien Lepage. 
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Confession du Giaour. 


By Eugéne Delacroix. 


‘Milking Time,’ 1891, lent by Mr. John Maddocks to the 
Franco-British Exhibition, No. 366, and bought from his 
collection before he had any thought of sending it to be 
dispersed at Christie’s; and three finished water-colour 
drawings by the late John M. Swan—‘ The Leopard’s Siesta,’ 
‘A Lioness Resting,’ and ‘A Lion Walking ’—to cover the 
#150 subscribed by the gallery to the Swan Memorial 
Fund, upon the inauguration of which Mr. J. C. Drucker 
is to be cordially congratulated. When Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer was the buyer for the Melbourne Gallery in 
1892, he selected Swan’s ‘ African Panthers’ (£520), and 
in 1906 there were obtained several finely representative 
drawings—studies of animals, etc.—at the Hodson sale. 


OR over forty years the Rev. Gerald S. Davies, Master 
of Charterhouse, has taken an interest in the Churches 
of Rome, and the fruits of his studies are embodied in 


book form under the .title of Renascence Tombs of Rome 


, (Murray, 21s.) The tombs of the fifteenth century which 


exist in Rome, although unrivalled historically, are not so 
fine from an artistic point of view as those in Florence. 
Much of the work referred to does not reach a high 
standard of craftsmanship, and the value is largely docu- 
mentary ; nevertheless, taken as a whole, the series is of 
great importance, and Mr. Davies’s investigations will be 
welcomed by students of art, archzology and ecclesiastical 
history. What this volume might have’ been but for 
destruction in one form or another is a subject for 
lamentation. The book with eighty-eight illustrations is 
of companion size with Zhe Evolution of Italian Sculpture 
by Lord Balcarres. 


Oriental Paintings 
at the 


British Museum. 


Note.—The accompanying illustrations of works from the Wegener collection 
are rom photographs by Mr. Lumley Cator. 


HE year 1gro will remain memorable in the art 
annals of this country as that during which was 
swept away excuse for ignorance of the lofty 

achievements of Oriental art. In the Retrospective Section 
of the Japan-British Exhibition groups have succeeded one 
another of early and later Japanese master-works, profoundly 
devotional or charged with inimitable humour. In the 
Print and Drawing Gallery of the British Museum. there 
may be seen for some months to come a collection of 
Chinese paintings, finer and more representative than any 
in Europe, rivalled only, indeed, in the Celestial Empire 
itself, and perhaps in Japan, where for centuries such things 


The Earthly Paradise. 
Painter unknown (Ming Dynasty). 














Tethered Horses. 


By Chao Méng-Fu (1254-1316) 


have been eagerly sought. Artists, connoisseurs, and the 
many more belonging to all classes and callings, in whom 
the supremely beautiful and the potently significant in 
picture evoke a new sense of wonder, a longing in them- 
selves to live creatively, are under a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Sidney Colvin and Mr. Laurence Binyon for providing 
this revealing Cisplay. The East guards her secrets still, but, 
fortunately, some of the most haunting of them are power- 
fully, subtly, and imaginatively interpreted in the Museum’s 
exhibition, which consists of 108 examples of Chinese 
the fourth to the 
125 works by Japanese 


painting, ranging from seventeenth 
centuries, together with about 
artists, onward from the thirteenth century to our own day. 
Much of the treasure comes from the collection formed by 
Frau Olga-Julia Wegener during several sojourns in China. 
Inasmuch as Frau Wegener’s interest in and knowledge of 
Oriental art was kindled at the British Museum, it is appro- 
priate that the fine harvest she gathered should there find 
a permanent home. It is not possible to translate into 
money-terms the value of, say, the picture of the two geese, 
by an unknown painter of the eleventh century. ‘This is 
less an example of Oriental art than of an art informed by a 
fathoming universality. Hardly could the image of a god 
be more hieratic than the lovely image of these two birds, 
whose grandly simplified contours, embracing suggestions 
so rich and mobile, recencile in one pervading rhythm the 
seemingly opposed demands of verisimilitude and expression, 
of analysis and synthesis. When the imaginative reason so 
creates symbols, they enable us to pass through visible 
towards invisible “Nothing but the divine 
endures ; the rest is smoke.” Have ever the words dimly 
inscribed on Mantegna’s last picture been in a so-called 


humble pictorial theme more authoritatively uttered ? 


realities. 
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No attempt can here be made to deal exhaustively with the 
wonder-provoking exhibition at the British Museum. Before 
and after visiting and re-visiting it, Mr. Binyon’s poetically 
pregnant book, Painting in the Far East, should be read ; 
invaluable, too, is his Guide to the exhibition. The earliest 
work on view—and no other painting prior to the eighth 
century is known to have left the East—acquired in 1903, 
is a roll, containing nine scenes from a third century book, 
deemed to be painted by Ku K’ai-chih (fl. 364-405 A.D.). 
Already here we find an example of mature art, whose 
swaying grace and lyric courtesy could hardly be excelled. 
Ku K’ai-chih is said to have been supreme in poetry, 
supreme in painting, supreme in foolishness. He was 
noted for his way of eating sugar-cane. Beginning at the 
wrong end, Ku, in his own words, entered gradually into 
Paradise. Confidently, suavely, he throws open for us the 
gates of an zsthetic Paradise, at once eminently human and 
of haunting, wave-like cadence. While Europe was groping 
in darkness, Chinese artists were exemplifying one of their 
ancient sayings—that a picture is a painted poem. 

In however swift a survey—aad this one is intended 
merely to send students to the Museum—note must be taken 





Tiger. 


By Ch’'en Chii-Chung (Ming Dynasty). 
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Eagle attacking a Bear. 
By Chia Pin (Ming Dynasty). 


of the richly painted banners and rolls of silk discovered by 
Dr. Stein in a cave-temple of Eastern Turkestan, where they 
had been walled-up since the beginning of the eleventh 
century; of the landscape attributed to Wang Wei 
(A.D. 699-760) and the white pony, much damaged, unfortu- 
nately, by his pupil, Han Kan ; of ‘ The Sage in the Forest,’ 
probably by Tzu-Chao, so intimately expressive of nature 
growth ; of the spirited ‘ Boy Rishi riding on a Goat,’ also 
attributed to Han Kan ; of the ‘ Tethered Horses,’ primeval 
in their force and structural purity, by Chao Méng-Fu, 
(A.D. 1254-C. 1316), who became court painter to Kubla 
Khan; of ‘The Unsurpassable Kwanyin’ by an unknown 
painter of the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1368), this Madonna 
of the East, Goddess of Mercy and Lovingkindness, 
conceived as the contemplative guardian of the world, 
emancipated by vibrant understanding from local and 
temporary fetters; of powerful pictures of animals and 
birds, such as the ‘Tiger’ and the ‘Eagle attacking a 
Bear’; and, not least, of flowerlike visions by artists of the 
Ming dynasty (a.D. 1368-1644), such as the ‘ Fairy walking 
on the Waves,’ the ‘ Fairy floating in Air,’ and ‘ The Earthly 


Paradise,’ this last breathing, as Mr. Binyon so happily says, 
a sense of ethereal gaiety. Picture after picture is eloquent 
of the very spirit of life, of its depth and majesty, of its 
miraculous unfoldingness, of its spiritual exaltation. And 
in general the classic masters of China, like that fabulous 
animal of the East, the Ch’ilin, “tread so lightly that they 
leave no footprint, so tenderly that they crush no living 
thing.” 

The interesting and important Japanese section can 
here only be named. Who can forget, for instance, the 
epigrammatic landscapes, of pine-clad hills and serene 
spaces of water, painted in monochrome by that master 
of the fifteenth century, Soga Jasoku ? 





Geese. 


Painter unknown (eleventh century). 

















Miniature Painting. 
By A. L. Baldry. 


N any consideration of the modern developments of 
miniature painting and of the character of the work 
which is being produced by the present day ex- 

ponents of this branch of art practice, it is necessary to 
take into account the changes in taste and in point of view 
which affect the popular demand. The miniature some 
generations ago was generally accepted as a decorative 
object, as a work of art which claimed attention primarily 
by its beauty as a piece of studied and, in a sense, 
conventionalised design. It had its place among the 
recognised means of expression which were at the disposal 
of the portrait painter, in portraiture, indeed, it fulfilled 
a purpose of very considerable importance ; but it was 
subject to certain technical restrictions which limited its 
possibilities of realistic statement, and confined it within 
fairly well defined zsthetic boundaries. The taste of the 
time helped to maintain these limitations; it was satisfied 
by a convention which was undeniably both artistically 
rational and executively pleasing, and it did not demand 
from the painters any vehement striving after strict actuality. 





June Roses. 
By Miss Molly Power. 


OCTOBER, 1910. 





Yolande. 
By Miss Alice James. 


This attitude of the public towards the art was in many 
ways exceedingly helpful, for it allowed the artists to 
exercise their fancy, and to play with little subtleties, both 
of design and expression, which were particularly appro- 
priate in work which required as a natural consequence of 
its smallness of scale delicacy rather than robustness, and 
dainty suggestion rather than forcible characterisation. 
The miniature, under these conditions, became an exquisite 
thing, a sort of jewel which claimed admiration for its 
perfection of form and its daintiness of finish ; it was not 
regarded as a medium for the display of vigorous handling, 
and was not valued for any opportunities it might offer to the 
man who wished to depart markedly from the beaten track. 





The Lady Clarissa. 
By Miss Edith Grace Wolfe. 
2P 
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Sylvia: Portrait in Enamels on Copper. 
By Alexander Fisher. 


The modern miniaturist, however, has another type of 
popular sentiment to consider, a sentiment which concerns 
itseif less with artistic abstractions and more with questions 
of realistic representation. ‘The miniature, as influenced by 
this sentiment, has lost much of its decorative meaning, 
and has come to be almost entirely a portrait, and, as a 
portrait, subject to the rules which control the production 
of larger works of the same class. Its character is decided 


by the desire of the public to possess and of the artist to 
produce an exact likeness of the sitter, and its technical 
qualities are determined by the working custom of the 
moment, which prescribes powerful characterisation and 


La Bonnet Normand. 
By Madame G. Debillemont Chardon. 


confident freedom of executive method as vital matters in 
the practice of portraiture. It is simply as a portrait in 
little that the miniature ranks nowadays ; if it looks like an 
Academy canvas viewed through a diminishing glass the 
painter’s clients are well satisfied. Of course the artist can 
still, if he wishes, give decorative charm and subtlety to 
his performances, but he will not increase his popularity 
by seeking after such artistic refinements, and he may 
even diminish it if he allows his decorative inclinations to 
outweigh his sense of reality, or to affect the incisiveness of 
his methods. 

A clear demonstration of the present day tendencies 
in miniature painting is provided by the exhibitions 
of the Royal Society of Miniature Painters, an association 
which is doing much to keep up the standard of the art, 
and to encourage the production of work of the best type. 
The Society has a laudable ambition to act as a sort of 
“ Academy in little,’ and to become a rallying place for 
the many artists who put definite limits of scale to their 
achievements. Not only paintings but drawings also, 
enamels, pieces of sculpture, and other artistic productions 
which are small.and dainty are admitted to its exhibitions. 
The result of this policy is that the gatherings of the 
Society are very effective as summings up of the modern 
effort in certain directions, and as proofs that the sense of 
exquisite completeness—of finish that is sensitive and of 
smallness that is not trivial—has not been destroyed by 
the spread of the robustious sentiment in the art of to-day. 

The accompanying illustrations, selected from the 
examples of miniature painting which were on view in the 
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recent Exhibition of the Society held in the gallery of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, are worth 
comparing, because they include much that is typical of 
the attitude which the workers have latterly assumed 
towards an art which has definite traditions and clear 
responsibilities. ‘The modern point of view, the desire to 
be vigorous and actual rather than subtly suggestive, is 
seen plainly enough in such paintings as Mr. E. E, 
Morgan’s ‘ Portrait of a Violinist,’ Miss Florence White’s 
pretty costume study ‘An Early Victorian,’ Miss E. G. 
Wolfe’s ‘ Lady Clarissa,’ the character note, ‘ Elsie,’ by 
Mrs. Eleanor Palmer, the strongly realised ‘ Bonnet 
Normand,’ by Madame Debillemont Chardon, and the 
charming ‘Yolande’ by Miss Alice James; the more 
suggestive method which does not ignore facts and yet 
leaves something to the imagination is adequately illustrated 
in the drawings of ‘ Millicent Sargant,’ and ‘ Janet Sargant,’ 
by Miss Janet Robertson, the ‘ June Roses’ by Miss Molly 
Power, and ‘ Kittie, Daughter of Col. Kinloch, C.B.,” by 
Mr. Lionel Heath ; the decorative mode of treatment which 
admits reality only so far as it will help in the filling out 
of a deliberately purposed scheme of design is admirably 
represented in Mr. Hal Hurst’s ‘Miss Mischief’; and the 
carefully considered, traditional manner, which makes a 
miniature a portrait, and yet allows it the fullest chance of 
becoming a finely adjusted and balanced decoration, is 
thoroughly exemplified in the sensitive and accomplished 
painting of ‘Sir Gardner Engleheart,’ by Mr. Alyn Williams. 
Mr. Alexander Fisher’s ‘Sylvia,’ an enamei on copper, is 
work of another kind, but it is work for which there 
is ample precedent, and in which there are possibilities 
of important development. The variety of feeling and 
method which appears in these examples testifies not only 





Janet Sargant. 


By Miss Janet Robertson. 


MINIATURE 








PAINTING. 





Millicent Sargant. 
By Miss Janet Robertson. 


to the catholicity of the Society, but as well to the vitality 
of the miniaturist’s art, and shows that the modern 
movement is lacking neither in intelligence nor in the 
desire to keep judiciously in touch both with past and 
present. 


Charterhouse. 


\ | R. ENEAS MACKAY, of Stirling, has published 
a de luxe portfolio, 16} inches by 12§ inches, 
concerning Charterhouse, Old and New: the 
letterpress by E. P. Eardley Wilmot and E. G. Streatfield 
is well printed, and the four original etchings by D. Y. 
Cameron, A.R.S.A., printed by Goulding, Ltd., are suitably 
mounted. The price is £2 2s. The work is addressed 
particularly to Carthusians, who alone can appreciate to 
the full the allusions to the history of the school: but so 
ancient and interesting a foundation, with its fine public- 
school traditions and its associations with art, possesses a 
glamour which appeals to everyone. 

The four etchings illustrated the book issued about 
fifteen years ago by Nimmo, but the plates have been 
revised by Mr. Cameron, and in their detached form they 
reappear with additional importance. Of the two plates 
relating to the London building, the ‘ Upper Green’ print 
is wonderfully mellow and delightful, while ‘The Chapel 
and the Founder's Tomb’ is not wanting in that quality of 
dignity which has so distinguished the later etchings of 
Mr. Cameron. The other pair of subjects represent the 
Godalming School. ‘The Towers of Charterhouse’ in 
silhouette makes a romantic composition, and the daylight 
view of the building suggests the architectural beauties in a 
lighter key. Altogether this is a portfolio to be valued. 
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The Original 
By H. M. Cundall, 1.S.0., F.S.A. 


N the Victoria and Albert Museum there is an 
interesting drawing by Frederick Mackenzie, entitled, 

‘The Interior of Mr. Angerstein’s Gallery in Pall 
Mall,’ It shows not only many of the paintings purchased 
by the Government at the sale of Mr. Angerstein’s collec- 
tion after his death, but some of the subsequent additions 
to the National Collection, such as ‘The Holy Family’ by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, presented by the British Institution, 
several of the paintings bequeathed by the Rev..W. H. 
Carr, and others given by Sir George Beaumont. This 
drawing was exhibited at the Old Water Colour Society in 
1834, and the following entry appears in the catalogue, 
“The principal room of the original National Gallery, 
formerly the residence of John Julius Angerstein, Esq., 
lately pulled down. This and the adjoining Room were 
built for Frederick, Prince of Wales (father of George IIT), 
with an entrance from Carlton House.” In a recent edition 
of the official catalogue of the National Gallery it is stated 
that “The National Gallery, thus established, was opened 
to the public in the house of Mr. Angerstein, in Pall Mall, 


Interior of Mr. Angerstein’s Gallery in Pall Mall. 
By F. Mackenzie. 


National Gallery. 


May roth, 1824, where it remained until 1837.” The last 
paragraph is evidently incorrect. Mr. Angerstein’s house, 
No. 100, Pall Mall, was situated at the corner of Carlton 
Gardens Avenue, and the pictures only remained there 
until the year 1334, when, as stated in the Old Society’s 
catalogue, it was pulled down. 

The National Collection was then transferred to 
No. 105, Pall Mall, where it was exhibited until its 
removal in 1838 to the present galleries in Trafalgar 
Square. The houses Nos. too to 105 were the property 
of the Crown, and the Reform Club, when first started, 
rented the premises No. 104, Pall Mall. In 1841 the 
Club acquired a lease of all the land occupied by these 
six houses, and, the remaining ones being demolished, the 
present noble structure by Sir Charles Barry, R.A., was 
erected. 

Consequently, the present Reform Club covers the sites 
of both houses in which the National Gallery pictures 
were exhibited before they were removed to Trafalgar 


Square. 
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The Consolations of an Injured Critic.—VII.’ 
By C. Lewis Hind. 


GLANCING AT THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN ART HE 
BECOMES MUCH INTERESTED AND RATHER GIDDY. 


sas HERE are two ways of writing the bewildering 

story of modern art,” said Claude Williamson 

Shaw. “You may begin at the beginning, say, 
the year 1850, or you may leap forth from the present 
moment and work backwards. Either way is arduously 
complex unless you take only the leaders, and neglect all 
the followers. Personally, I should find it more amusing 
to begin with the topmost branches of the Tree of Modern 
Art, and to travel down to the roots, to the giants who have 
had the greatest influence on the modern movement. The 
huge roots of my Art Tree would be labelled Velazquez, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Turner, Constable. 

“T shall have to make a drawing of my Art Tree with 
many branches—great, medium and little—various twigs 
and gigantic exposed roots. It will begin to grow about 
the year 1850, and every vital modern artist will have his 
branch or twig deriving direction from some parent stem ; 
and all the rest, everything that matters, from nature. 
Turner is the great exemplar. He learnt from his forbears 
and contemporaries, and when he had absorbed all they 
had to teach, he went straight to the parent of all—nature. 
Watteau is another. His influences were Rubens and 
Teniers, but he lives, because the day came—well he knew 
it!—when the only thing for him was the look of his 
own eyes, and the exploration of his own temperament. 
Watteau was a prodigy. A modern born more than a 
century and a half before the modern movement.” 

“You can put me down as a subscriber to your 
Art Tree.” 

“Thanks. The difficulty will be the exclusions. 
Names crowd the branches and the roots. I could prove 
to you that point- 
ellism began with 
Vermeer of Delft, 
andthere are draw, 
ings by Claude Lor- 
rain in the British 
Museum that al- 
most entitle him 
to be called the 
Father of Impres- 
sionism. 

“Modern art is 
the cult of the in- 
dividual, the Ego’s 
expression of per- 
sonal vision plus 
prankishness and 
eagerness for pub- 
licity. Through 
the ages almost all 
The Sculptor’s Soul. 


By Augrste Rodin. * Continued from page 271. 


painters have had their capering moods, when they frolicked 
in paint or line from sheer joy of expressing their vision 
and exercising their craft. In the good old sober days they 
kept their pranks in the studio, now they exhibit them; 
that is the difference. Such exhibitions as the ‘ Salon des 
Indépendents,’ the ‘Salon D’Automne,’ and the lively little 
shows at Cassirer’s in Berlin would have been impossible 
before the late nineteenth century. Reticence has been. 
abandoned, reverence has gone. 

““* What does it matter,’ cries the perfervid poseur, ‘ so 
long as I can proclaim my cleverness, and make the public 
talk about me? Let them laugh, let them curse, let them 
do anything, so long as they don’t neglect me.’” 





Balzac. 


By Auguste Rodin. 
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Teasing the Donkey: Petworth. 


(From Mr. Finberg's ‘‘ Turner’s Sketches and Drawings.” 
By permission of Messrs. Methuen.) 


* But you would not call all the ultra-modernists per- 
fervid poseurs,” I said, innocently. 

“Of course not. That’s the trouble. Some. of them 
are serious, conscientious artists who are really trying to 
find new, more vital, and more essential methods of 
expression in art. The difficulty is to dissociate the leaders 
from the troop of catch-the-eye-at-any-cost followers. 
Nobody who had really studied his work doubted the high 
seriousness of Cézanne; nobody who is familiar with the 
performances of Maurice Denis doubts his integrity ; and 
nobody who has studied the paintings of Henri Matisse, 
and has read the essay by him explaining his art has 
the slightest doubt of his seriousness. Do you know 
his works? Ninety-five out of a hundred laugh when 
they see them. Five 
think. Do you know 
the ‘cube’ paintings 
of Pecasso, the im- 
provisations of Was- 
sily Kandinsky, or the 
chaotic interpreta- 
tions of London by 
André Derain? Pause 
before you embark on 
that voyage, - You will 
find yourself without 
a chart, without a 
compass, Beauty, say 
these protagonists, 
quite rightly, is not 
final, To understand 
us you must break 
through your con- 
ventional ideas of 
beauty. 

“ Perhaps in a hun- 
dred years’ time their 
work will be called 
academic. Manet’s 
‘Olympia’ is now in 
the Louvre. Justthink 
what that means! A 
brief fifty years, and 


the most revolutionary of pic- 
tures, derided, rejected, re- 
poses unchallenged in the 
Louvre. Turner’s water- 
colours, Constable’s sketches, 
Stevens’s drawings, Manet, 
Monet, Degas, Renoir, 
Whistler, the pre-Raphaelites, 
honoured, fought for at auc- 
tions, no gentleman’s collec- 
tion complete without them. 
The Barbizon painters and the 
later Dutch men all in the fold 
—Van Gogh in the nation’s 
keeping at Amsterdam; Van 
Rysselberghe in a place of 
honour at academic Weimar ; 
Brighton giving hospitality to 
Cézanne, Matisse, Gaugin, 
Denis, Vallotton and Vlaminck; and our Albert Hall, 
home of Oratorios, hanging, without a tremor, Wassily 
Kandinsky, Mousha Bastian, and Vincent Irolli ; and 
Mr. Augustus John consenting to decorate the entrance 
hall of the new Johannesburg Art Gallery. What times! 
What times ! ” 

He hobbled up and down the room, laughing aloud at 
every step. 

“You seem to find it rather entertaining,” I remarked. 

“It depends upon the mood. Sometimes I am an ironist, 
sometimes a sentimentalist, sometimes a son of joy, some- 
times a ‘sublimely elementalist,’ sometimes a bear, some- 
times a mere invalid.” 

He threw himself upon the bed, grabbed a morning 


Men Chatting Round Fireplace: Petworth House. 


(From Mr. Finberg’s ‘‘ Turner’s Sketches and Drawings.” By permission of Messrs. Methuen.) 
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paper that one of the girls had folded carefully and marked, 
flourished it and cried : 

“ Here is the kind of thing that gives me joy—a sentence 
in an article by a Member of Parliameni. He calls Rodin’s 
statue of St. John the Baptist at South Kensington, ‘one of 
the half a dozen immortal achievements of our time, a glory 
for us all.’ That’s good! I like outrageous praise. When 
you get a man like Rodin, who in sculpture is the great 
force of our day, as Sargent is in painting, each disastrous 
to imitators, you can run to the extreme limit of praises 
Certain of Rodin’s things positively excite me. His 
‘ Balzac,’ forexample. How mad I was when some French 
committee refused to accept that epoch-making monument 
for the City of Paris. What did they want? A Balzac in 
coat and trousers, the mere externals of the man? Rodin 
gave them an undying symbol of that creative force called 
Balzac, a massive figure in labour, chained to the earth but 
aspiring—a rough-hewn suggestion, man-like yet god-like, 
of the homunculus who created the Human Comedy. The 
robe he used to wear when moving mountains seems the 
only possible garment for him. It is big and simple, like 
the massive throat, the leonine locks, and the deep look 
of his deep eyes. What an artist he is—this Rodin! Who 
else could have expressed plastically the artist’s agonised 
joy of creation as he has in ‘The Sculptors Soul’? Of 
course it is rough, unfinished—such a subject must be 
embryonic, but how it sets the imagination working! See 
the craftsmen’s great hands ready to mould the clay, their 
purpose distracted and deified by the visible soul, half born, 
nearly articulate, insistent, whispering pain and ecstasy. 
This ‘Sculptor’s Soul’ is essential Rodin. It haunts me. 
Something catches in my throat when I think of it. 

“ Ah! you don’t like it! You are one of those who 
think that ‘The Sculptor’s Soul,’ goes beyond the limits 
of the art. You would dictate a frontier line to art and 





Interior. 


By V. Hammershéy. 





Henri Matisse. 


(Stein Collection, Paris. 


Photo. Druet.) By Himself. 


personality. Well, well! Your eyes wander to the other 
photographs on the screen. You find them rather mixed 
—very modern. Your gaze rests gladly on ‘ Teasing the 
Donkey.’ Name the artist ? 

He gave me three guesses. 
called Faith and Honour into the room. One suggested 
F. C. Gould, the other Raven Hill. (They read Punch and 
the Saturday Westminster seriously each week.) Claude 
laughed aloud. 

“Tt is by the author of ‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,’” 
he said. 

Turner ?” 

“Yes! Turner! 
Books’ in the National Gallery, those extraordinary Sketch 
Books that extend from his boyhood to his old age, wherein 
he noted down things seen, impressions, data for his ex- 
hibited pictures. The ‘Teasing the Donkey’ and the ‘ Men 
Chatting round Fireplace’ were done at Petworth in 1830, 
when he was fifty-five. Just look at the fireplace group, 
one of many such impressions of colour and form as the 
eyes see them in the first swift glance. 
Why, that group around 


I failed abjectly. He 


You will find it in one of his ‘ Sketch 


Every artist is an 
impressionist at home—in secret. 
a fireside is modern enough to hang at an exhibition of the 
‘Society of Twelve.’ Turner did such things for his own 
delight ; he never dreamed of exhibiting them. For his 
own delight, too, he flushed on canvas the ‘ unfinished ’ oils 
that were first shown at the Tate in 1906, and many of 
the other beginnings that are now enshrined in the new 
Turner Gallery. I say of him as I say of Rodin—What 
a marvellous man! The Turnerian root in my Tree of 
Modern Art will loom beyond the page.” 

While my enthusiastic friend was talking I was regarding 
with some curosity the next two photographs upon the 
screen, a disquieting Portrait of a Man, and a reposeful 
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of art, seeing only the essen- 
tials in form and colour, seeing 
everything in the round and 
stating his version with child- 
like fervour. Live with his 
strange, staring, smeary, 
streaky paintings for a week, 
and something passes from 
them to you, when once you 
have overcome the first dis- 
taste, something enduring that 
will remain. They are, in 
their wild way, life communi- 
cating. That Head of himself, 
painted by himself, the colour 
of it looking, at first glance, 
as if pure pigments had been 
smeared on the canvas, arbi- 
trarily, by a child’s finger, has 
for me a radium-like vitality 
—inexhaustible. Mere words 
cannot describe the art of 
Henri Matisse. You must 
see it—in the bulk.” 
“Where ?” I gasped. 
“Is he a greater painter 
than Raphael ?” asked Faith. 
“No! No! No!” shouted 
Claude. “He’sdifferent. Do 
try to get away from com- 
paring and contrasting things 
that are fundamentally alien. 
You don’t say an orchid is 
better or worse than a zebra. 
They're different—that’s all.” 
“So you want to know 
where you can see Matisse 
in all his outrageous, disturb- 
ing glory? There’s a large 
white room in Paris, in a 
private house, hung almost 


Danseuse sur la Scéne. entirely with paintings by 


(Luxembourg, Paris.) 


Interior, I made the obvious remark that the ladies, Faith 
and Honour, would dislike the one and love the other. 

Claude laughed again. 

“Two of our moderns,” he cried, “ in amusing propinquity 
—NMatisse, the Frenchman, and Hammershdéy, the Dane. 
Everybody loves the works of Hammershéy. I mean by 
‘everybody’ the few who have seen them. I suppose his 
parent-root is Vermeer of Delft—Vermeer diluted. Hammer- 
shdy loves bare spaces where light lingers, grey empty rooms 
with severe furniture, in which he delights to place one 
figure in perfect harmony with the environment. Hammer- 
shoy is content with things as they are in the orderly rooms 
aud bye-ways of his northern capital. He is in harmony 
with the world of his choice. Matisse is a recluse in revolt, 
a red radical whose aim is not to overturn pomps and princi- 
palities, but to escape from them. He discards traditions, 
accretions, and conventions, and seeks the elemental. He 
paints, seemingly, as a child might have painted in the dawn 


By , Degas. Matisse. Students, disciples, 

and dilettanti gather there 

on Saturday evenings. Strangers come. ‘The many are 

indignant; the few begin by being uneasy and end in 
fetters. 

“ Upon my word it’s almost laughable how soon the eyes 
grow accustomed to strangeness—how quickly a novelty 
becomes normal. Look at that picture by Degas of the 
Dancer: what miraculous drawing, what a sense of light 
and movement! It is already a classic: it would create a 
flutter of excitement in the auction room. That group of 
brilliant Frenchmen who gathered at the café in Batignolles, 
immortalised in Fantin-Latour’s ‘ Un Atelier aux Batignolles,’ 
are all classics. Even Bazille, who was killed in the war with 
Germany at the age of twenty-eight, has been dragged into 
the light of a one-man show. And Monet? He is an old 
master while still living. London, of course, has no 
example from his brush, but the Dublin Municipal Gallery, 
which shares with Johannesburg the distinction of having 
the finest collection of modern art in any English-speaking 
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A Swiss Guard at the Vatican. 


(Johannesburg Gallery.) 
By A. Mancini, 


city, owns his ‘ Waterloo Bridge.’ These two galleries owe 
their existence to the genius and initiative of one man— 
Sir Hugh Lane. The parent-root of Monet is Turner— 
Monet, the sparkling, the vivid, who, after the sunshine 
of Givernay, found a new and restful vision in our grey 
London.” 

At this point Faith, who had quietly left the room while 
her brother was expatiating upon Matisse, returned with a 
cup of beef-tea. “ Talking is so tiring, dear,” she said. 

“ Yes,” said Claude, “ but I wish writing were as easy as 
talking. Do you know, I’m longing to paint again? Look 
through the window at the hills against the Jacob Maris sky, 
the many greens in the foreground, and the spots of cows. 
I want to paint just what I see, not what Monet or Mancini 
or anybody else sees. Mancini! He’s an original, and he 
uses paint as if it were a solid. He floods himself in 
externals, as in his gold and scarlet ‘Swiss Guard at the 
Vatican ’—to him the man is nothing—the dress and office 
everything. I won't contrast this Swiss Guard with Rodin’s 
Balzac, but will merely say that one is a portrait of the body, 
the other of the soul. And what of Mrs. Swynnerton’s 
‘On the Terrace.’ Her paint is almost as thickly loaded as 
Mancini’s, but she has more reverence for her medium. 
Although the personality of the sitter is frankly expressed, 
our eyes are enchained by the gorgeousness of the dress 
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and the splendour of the setting. It would not be easy to 
explain to the residents of Johannesburg, some of whom 
have never seen a picture in their lives, why the Swynnerton 
and the Hammershdy are both good pictures. The only 
way would be to say that, technical accomplishment 
granted, the sole standard in art is the quality of the revela- 
tion of personality. But then one would have to explain 
personality. I must try to do that when I write my articles 
on ‘ The Art Sense ’—try, mind you ! 

“] have kept the two landscapes of the mountains and 
the sea to the last—Winslow Homer’s ‘Cannon Rock’ and 
Sargent’s ‘ Brenner Glacier’: the Homer, a vast solemn 
mood of nature, painted broadly and simply, a sight that he 
must have absorbed through long years in his far distant 
lonely home on the coast of Maine ; the Sargent, a wonderful, 
photographic vision, expressed with miraculous skill, of 
man’s litter in the vastness of nature.” 

Claude Williamson Shaw walked to the further end of 
the room and frowned at the photographs upon the screen. 
“Modern art!” he exclaimed. “Very interesting, but it 
makes me a little giddy. Look at the pictures carefully, 
and tell me which of them arrests you, which of them seems 





On the Terrace (Portrait of Mrs. Fenwick). 


h b Gallery.) 
Geese 7 By Mrs. Swynnerton. 
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(Dublin Municipal Gallery.) 


to have that quality which we call vital or life-communica- 
ting? Which stands out?” 
I studied them and at last murmured-——“ The ‘ Balzac’ 
and the—yes, the Matisse ‘ Head.’” 
“T agree,” he said, and chuckled. 
| Zu be continued. | 


(Johannesburg Gallery.) 


M* WALTER W. 
RUSSELL held 
an exhibition of his paint- 
ings at the Goupil Gallery 
in April, and among the 
works shown was ‘The 
Letter... We are _§intro- 
duced to a refined interior, 
where a young lady is 
thoughtfully re-reading, we 
think, the 
has been put aside until 
this moment of solitude. 
The subject has lent itself 


epistle which 


in the past to a variety 
of interpretations, but with 
easy means of transit and 
more summary means of 
communication, letter- 
writing, and consequently 
letter-reading, are not the 
they 


stories on 


Waterloo Bridge. 


By Claude Monet. were for 


occasions 
short 
Moreover, such stock themes are being eliminated by 
modern canons of art from the artist’s réfertoire, and a 
“letter” picture of to-day must appeal by its own beauty 
more than by what it hints to us of a romance, a scandal, 
We may regard Mr. Russell’s picture as an 


canvas. 


or a tragedy. 
interior view only, where figure and accessories take their 


The Brenner Glacier. 


By John S. Sargent, R.A. 
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Painted by Water W. Russktt.] 
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TURNER'S 


places in an harmonious composition and not as an un- 
finished episode in the life of the person represented. It 
is, of course, a decorative work of great interest and charm, 
and it may be a portrait: it certainly strikes a happy note, 
and is an agreeable example of the artist’s practice in oils. 


Turner’s SKetches. 


O record step by step the artistic career of Turner 
has been the important work for some years of 
Mr. A. J. Finberg. One of the results of the task is 
Turner's Sketches and Drawings (Methuen, 12s. 6@.), in the 
preparation of which the author has made good use of his 
Inventory recently issued by order of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery. Mr. Finberg is possessed of considerable 
courage and patience, for in approaching a subject of such 
magnitude a great deal more than knowledge and apprecia- 
tion is necessary. ‘The chronological analysis begins with 
‘St. Vincent’s Tower, Naples,’ a water-colour of about 
1787, now identified as a boyish adaptation of an aquatint 
by Paul Sandby. In the chapter devoted to Turner's visit 
to Portsmouth in 1807 the interesting fact is established 
that the ‘Spithead: Boat’s Crew Recovering an Anchor’ is 
meant to represent the English Fleet with the Danish ships 
which were seized at Copenhagen. Then we come to the 
Petworth sketches, two of 
which are reproduced on 
p. 294, which were the 
beginning of Turner’s ex- 
periments with colour to 
replace form as the chief 
element of representation. 
Mr. Finberg includes this 
phase in the “ Mental and 
Physical Decay” period, 
which seems to be an echo 
of the contemporary distrust 
of the gorgeous work of 
the artist’s later years: for 
instance, that “ Mr. Turner 
as he grows older grows 
more fantastical ; and though 
he may astonish us more, 
he gratifies us less.” It 
need scarcely be said that 
these colour visions have 
found and will continue to 
find a host of admirers. 

Mr. Finberg, in revealing 
the great painter’s aims and 
methods, brings into con- 
trast the practice of some 
modern artists. Turner, 
for example, who made a 
fortune of £140,000 with- 
out prejudice to his artistic 
reputation, considered his 
art to be a means of uni- 
versal communication, and 
not merely as a means of 
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self-expression, which is often so uninteresting and unprofit- 
able. Again, Turner “ got up” his subject before he went on 
his travels, and went direct to the things which he had made 
up his mind would attract him, instead of “ mooning about, 
like a modern artist—looking for unexpected beauties.” 
What strikes the reader particularly in this engrossing book is 
the way in which Turner built up elaborate compositions with 
some topographical certainty and much local atmosphere, 
from the barest of outlines noted, often years before, in his 
sketch book. The illustrations introduced bring forward 
this fact with great simplicity, and Mr. Finberg is to be 
congratulated on the success of his efforts of identification. 


R. FINBERG’S book appears opportunely with the 
1 facilities of study offered by the fine display in 
the new Turner wing of the Tate Gallery. These splendid 
rooms have been visited bya large number of sightseers and 
students, and but few have regretted the pilgrimage. Some 
criticism there has been on the question of unsuitability of 
site and the proper interpretation of Turner's wishes, but the 
scheme has been applauded generally. Many people feel, 
however, that the red background in the larger galleries is 
disconcerting, and that even when toned by time it «annot 
be so happy an effect as that obtained in the smaller rooms. 


F possible a collection of the portraits, surreptitious or 
otherwise, which exist, or good reproductions of them, 





Cannon Rock. 


(Metropolitan Museum, New York.), 


By Winslow Homer, 
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should be made and hung at the head of the staircase to 
show what sort of a man it was who painted to such good 
purpose. Unfortunately, Turner had an impression that any 
knowledge of his uncouth figure would affect the sale of 
his works by throwing doubt upon their genuineness. “No 
one,” he said, “would believe, upon seeing my likeness, 
that I painted those pictures.” According to Leslie, “he 
might have been taken for the captain of a river steamboat 
at first sight.” We may assume, however, that “ the 
taciturn, contradictory, practical, incurably English English- 
man in whom genius found so queer a lodging,” as Mr. 
Laurence Binyon describes him, would have no objection 
to other records of his personal appearance accompanying 





Appleby. 


From a Drawing by E. Dayes, 1789. 


Edward Dayes and Thomas 


COMPARISON made between the two accompany- 
A ing illustrations leaves much to be conjectured, 

especially when the relations between the master 
and the “contumacious apprentice” are taken into con- 
sideration. Edward Dayes, who was a mezzotint engraver 
and miniaturist, besides being a topographical draughtsman, 
executed a water-colour drawing of Appleby in 1789 (see 
Illustration No. 1), and probably at that date Girtin, who 
would then have been fourteen years of age, was appren- 
ticed to Dayes. Ten years later, on January 1, 1799, 
J. Walker engraved and published an engraving “from 
an original drawing by T. Girtin.” This engraving (see 
Illustration No. 2) appeared in Walker’s /¢inerant and in 
Part 84 of The Copper-Plate Magazine. ‘The lettering at 
the bottom of the plate is the same in both publications, 
viz., on the left, “ Engraved by I. Walker from an Original 
Drawing by T. Girtin” ; on the right, “ Published Jan’. rst, 
1799, by I. Walker, No. 16, Rosomans Street, London.” ; 
and below in the centre “ AppLeBy.” At the top right-hand 
corner of the plate in the /tinerant is the word “ Westmore- 
land,” which is changed to “ Vol. ZV. Pi. 168.” in the 
magazine. ‘The same engraving was also produced in 1854 
in Thomas Miller’s Zurner and Girtin’s Picturesque Views 
Sixty Years Since. It is evident that the engraving was 


executed either from Dayes’ drawing, which measures 
19 inches by 13 inches, or from a reproduction of it. If 
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the portrait of himself, painted when a young man, which 


_now hangs at Millbank. 


RMED with the new edition of the Tate Gallery Cata- 
4 logue, with its complete Turner entries and an his- 
torical note on the famous bequest, the visitor may refresh his 
memory with the facts of the will. On Turner’s intentions 
there has been much debate, and the Trustees may have 
been treading on the quicksands of the law in removing the 
pictures to Millbank ; but the present arrangement seems so 
suitable a tribute, that any further dislocation of study would 
surely be antagonistic to the spirit in which the bequest 
was made. 





Appleby. 
By T. Girtin. 


From the Print by J. Walker, 
published 1799. 


Girtin. 


Walker worked from the original drawing he would hardly 
have made a mistake in supposing it to have been a work 
by Girtin, for the drawing is clearly signed and dated by 
E. Dayes. The only conclusion to be arrived at is 
that the pupil made a copy of his master’s drawing, and 
that Walker, when he made his engraving, was under the 
impression that he was working from an original drawing 
by Girtin. 

Little is known of the life of Edward Dayes, who was 
born in 1763, except what can be gleaned from W. Thorn- 
bury’s Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. The writer, who 
appears to have been biassed on account of Dayes’ treat- 
ment of Girtin, states that “ Dayes was a conceited, jealous 
man, who eventually got embarrassed and committed 
suicide, partly, it was thought, from envy of the progress 
of his contemporaries, Turner and his old pupil.” Dayes 
was, however, a clever architectural draughtsman, as well as 
a landscape painter; his figures were well drawn, and his 
miniatures acquired a considerable degree of excellence. 
His drawing of ‘ Appleby’ is more artistic than the engrav- 
ing by I. Walker, the composition of the group of figures 
and the cart being much superior to that in the reproduc- 
tion. Edward Dayes was also a writer, and his Excursion 
Through the Principal Parts of Derbyshire and Yorkshire 
and /rofessional Sketches of Modern Artists were published 
after his death for the benefit of his widow. 














Gardens in Japan. 


By Robert 


not in the sense in which the word “ flower-beds ” 

is established in the English language. The 
Englishman takes delight in flowers. The Japanese loves 
them with a passion and ecstasy amounting to worship. 
How is it, then, that he does not mass his gardens with 
bunches of them, as does the Englishman? The answer to 
this question affords the key to much of the difference in 
character between Japan and the rest of the world. 

In the first place, but as quite a minor point, it is well 
to remember that garden flowers, as understood in Europe, 
form only a small fraction of the world’s flowers in the 
scientific botanical sense of the word. The flowers of the 
garden and the flowers of the woodlands refer in common 
language to groundling or groundsel flowers. The majority 
of botanical flowers are tree-blossoms, and in our common 
language we make a distinction between “flowers” and 
“‘ blossoms.” 

Next, one must understand the great luxuriance on 
vegetable growth in Japan. The leafage of the trees, the 
abundance and size and brilliance of the blossom, the 
prolific and rapid fertility and height of all sorts of grasses, 
is many times greater than anything we see, or will ever 
see, in England. ‘There are physiographic and geologic 
reasons for this. Japan is even more insular than we are, 
and has many more and much higher mountain ranges than 
we have ; and from both causes it is watered by an even 
greater rainfall than that which makes England the greenest 
land in Europe. Besides 
that, it has the latitude of 
southern Europe, and has 
thus a much hotter and 
more stimulating climate, 
with much more of brilliant 
sunshine, than ours. Finally, 
it is almost everywhere vol- 
canic; the soil is in great 
part the detritus of lava ash 
and rock, and this soil is the 
most fecund in rich vegeta- 
tion. 

The whole aspect of 
Japanese scenery is thus 
bathed in an atmosphere of 
lavish and wild luxuriance, 
producing picturesque effects 
of combinations of moun- 
tain, lake, forest, rocky 
ravine, and rugged water- 
fall which are equalled in 
very few spots in Europe 
or the better known parts 
of America. 

It is this grand and 
lovely scenery that has 
formed the whole character 


: | ‘HERE are no flower-beds in the Gardens of Japan ; 


H. Smith. 


of the Japanese people and has determined it towards 
a reverential and passionate Nature worship. Nothing 
appeals to the Japanese imagination so much as the 
wild irregular freedom of uncontrolled Nature. This 
sense of freedom is a religion with them: it is God’s 
liberty. To them it appears not only bad taste, but also 
sacrilege, to nullify this liberty by artificial restraints. All 
that legitimate artifice or art may aim at is a cultivation of 
the forms produced freely in Nature’s mighty laboratory. 
It may, however, be eclectic. Man’s mind is able to 
recognise the harmonies of things, and to see greater 
harmony and truer proportion in some of the arrangements 
of Nature than in others, and in his gardens he ought to 
strive after the most harmonious of natural effects. 

Thus we cannot have any Euclidean geometrical shapes 
in Japanese gardens: no 
ellipses, and no straight lines except where they necessarily 


rectangles, triangles, circles, 


appear as connections between parts which are not bound 
in bisymmetrical formality. We have no level flats except 
such as contain water in the form of lakes or marshes or 
bottoms supposed to have been levelled by the action of 
water. Above all, beds of flowers laid out in geometrical 
patterns of kind and colour, parterres, parquetry, are 
abominations so outrageously offensive that to a trained 
Japanese gardener it is incomprehensible that really good 
people can deliberately produce them, and to the ordinary 
lay Japanese they only suggest the grotesque and ridiculous 
lunacy of their authors. 





The Finest Alley in Uyeno Park, Tokyo. 































A corner in Mitoyashiki which was formerly the most beautiful Garden in Tokyo. 


The true root principle of Japanese gardening is to try 
to help one to enjoy the beauties of wild nature where the 
real thing is impossible both in respect of size or scale and 
in respect of variety of feature and material. This can 
only be done by suggestion. The garden must be a picture, 
or a series of pictures, that will call to memory the greater 
beauties and the grandeur of the real mountains and the 
real forests. Its chief function is to help one to dream of 
what one has seen far away from cities and what one hopes 
to see again. But in some 
respects it may be as perfect 
as these distant scenes. In 
quality of foliage and in 
quality of flower it may sur- 
pass them in_ excellence ; 
it may-enable the trained 
esthetic mind to dream of 
scenes more beautiful than 
any that actually exist in 
wild nature. Nature indulges 
in discord as well as in har- 
mony, and the garden may 
eliminate all the ugly discord. 
Nature produces many dan- 
gerous and loathsome plants ; 
there is no need to have any 
of these in the garden. 

Note that obedience to 
this root principle of Japan- 
ese gardening would not 
legitimately lead to any ser- 
vile or merely imitative re- 
productions in England. 
Scenery has a different as- 
pect in English landscape to 
that it has in Japan. The 
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of Chats- 
leafy 


wooded glades 
worth, the exquisite 
and flowered undulations of 
the Parc Monceau in Paris, 
the rugged cliffs and deep, 
placia lakes and forest trees 
of the Buttes Chaumont in 
Paris, are all in the best 
of taste according to true 
Japanese principle; but none, 
except perhaps the last, has 
any resemblance to what 
could stand as among the 
best gardens in Japan. The 
best of English and Japanese 
can approximate most closely 
in park-lands, where the riches 
of ancient forests are repro- 
duced on cultivated ground. 
In Fig. 1 is shown the finest 
alley of the Uyeno Park in 
Tokyo. It might almost have 
been photographed in one of 
our own old baronial parks. 
Mitoyashiki was the gar- 
den park of the Lord of Mito, 
surrounding his mansion in Tokyo. It has, alas! long 
since been destroyed by barracks and other Government 
offices being built all over it. Revolution, although it may 
be beneficent reformation, usually brings with it much 
barbaric destruction, and the sane renascence during the 
last score years of appreciation of, and veneration for, the 
old art of Japan came too late to save this most beautiful of 
all the old yashikis of Tokyo. Fig. 2 shows one picturesque 
spot in this garden, but does little justice to it. It is cited 





Horikiri, the most famous of all Iris Gardens. 
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Kameido, the Temple Garden of Wistaria Trellised Colonnades. 
(The trees are not in bloom in the photograph.) 


here as a fine example of the wonderful skill of the 
Japanese garden designer in so laying out a comparatively 
small area as to afford from various points in it a number 
of extended views across it so entirely different each 
from every other that one can hardly believe that these 
changing scenes are all composed out of the same 
ground. ‘The writer, one of whose favourite saunters 
many years ago was through Mitoyashiki, was able to 
count no less than eight utterly unlike landscapes viewed 
over this park not more than 300 or 400 yards across 
any diameter. 

The only things that may be fairly called a flower-bed 
admitted into Japanese gardening are the marshes Jaid out 
for iris and lilies and the pond for lotus. Fig. 3 is one 
view across the famous iris garden Horikiri, which every 
year in May and June is visited by scores of thousands 
of sightseers. It is situate outside Tokyo across the great 
river Sumidagawa beyond Mukojima, the district where a 
month earlier similar enormous crowds wander along a 
straggling avenue two miles in length under a bewildering 
and enchanting bower of many-coloured cherry and plum 
blossom. Horikiri is devoted to iris and lily alone. It 
has only three or four grassy hillocks built round the marsh 
as background, with a- few small pavilions on them to rest 
and drink tea in, and a very few stunted pine trees to avoid 
an appearance of total bareness on these hillocks. So 
large a stretch of iris would be quite incongruous in the 
ordinary landscape garden: so that this is made quite 
special and everything subordinated to the flower show. 


The marsh is split into two almost unconnected parts, only 
half seen the one from the other, and each made artistically 
irregular in outline. ‘There are some 600 varieties of iris 
grown in Japan, and most of them are represented every 
One goes there to feast one’s eyes for a 
It is 
not a landscape: it is a flower show, and one of special 


year in Horikiri. 
few hours on widespread masses of rich soft colours. 


characteristic. 
being forced to examine and admire a hundred unrelated 
kinds of beauty. 
flowers, but all are of one family, and of a many-hours’ 


Here one is not annoyed and fatigued by 
There is almost infinite variety in the 


lounge round these marsh banks every minute may be 
profoundly peaceful. In spite of the heat due to the 
unshaded exposure needed for the perfect rich develop- 
ment of this genus of flower, one always counts a day at 
Horikiri as a day of thankful rest. 
deliciously. 

Fig. 4 shows another example of a garden of the special 
It is Kameido, the most famous of all 


It is a place to laze in 


flower-show kind. 
wistaria gardens, situated in the lower part of Tokyo 
among the canals. Here there is a small temple, several 
steeply arched bridges, and rockeries along the water-edges, 
but beyond these there is no attempt at landscape. The 
garden consists of a number of trellised arcades, all of 
whose flat roofs are loaded with wistaria. Here people 
spend the day tea-drinking, wholly occupied in contempla- 
tion of the particular beauties of this one flower, some of 
them white, others of all shades of purple. The present 
writer has measured here tassels fifty-one inches long, and 
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it is asserted that their glorious drooping garlands some- 


the structure our photograph is taken when the vines 


are not in bloom. In the blossoming season the masses 


times hang to a full five feet depth. In order to show 





Dinan. 
By Major F. A. Wilkinson. 





ot bloom curtain the whole so heavily that effective 
photographing is impossible. 


[Zo be continued.] 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


INAN, in Brittany, has long been known to many 

iB, of that large section of our countrymen who 

yearly spend their holidays on the other side of 

the Channel, and who delight in the picturesqueness and 

beauty of Northern France. But it does not appear to 

attract any large number of painter folk from these shores, 

as one rarely sees any of its many charms represented on 
the walls of our picture galleries. * 

Dinan formerly boasted quite a large British colony, 
many families of our compatriots having made their homes 
there, attracted by the cheapness of living, its facility of 
access, and its delightful surroundings. But, during the 
South African War, French public opinion ran high against 
the English, and things were made so unpleasant for our 
countrymen, that, after their windows had been broken, 
and their patience exhausted, a very general exodus took 
place, and many English families left, never to return. 

As a consequence the beautiful English Church is 
barely half-filled, even in the height of the season, while 





* It will be remembered, perhaps, that Sir J. E. Millais was taken to Dinan in 
1835 at the age of 6, and that his precocious sketches astonished the French officers 
stationed in the neighbourhood. 





In the Rue du Jerzual, Dinan. 





at other times a mere handful of worshippers is all that it 
attracts, and the houses of what used to be the English 
quarter either lie empty or are occupied by officers of the 
garrison which, within recent years, has come to be 
quartered in the erstwhile sleepy old town. 

Dinan, enclosed by its lofty walls and ancient battle- 
ments, is situated on high ground overlooking that most 
delightful of small rivers, the Rance. A fine terrace, the 
Jardin des Anglais, has been constructed along the old 
walls on that side of the town. From this a magnificent 
view of the valley, lying several hundred feet below, 
extends on either hand, while the vailey itself just beneath 
is spanned by a lofty and imposing viaduct. 

Far below lies the ancient bridge which formerly 
provided the sole means of entrance to the town from the 
east. Here also is the little harbour, in which a few 
barges and fishing boats are generally to be found; while a 
single row of ancient and dilapidated houses nestles under 
the wooded heights, above which peeps the spire of the old 
church of St. Sauveur. 

Leading up the steep hill from bridge and harbour is 
one of the quaintest and most picturesque streets to be 
found nowadays in Europe, the Rue 
du Jerzual. Happily this street still 
remains almost unchanged during 
the long course of centuries, though 
from time to time some one of its 
marvellous old houses, with their 
high-pitched overhanging gables, has 
to be vacated owing to its unsafe 
condition, later on to be demolished, 
with its mighty beams and yawning 
fireplaces, as it becomes a danger to 
the passer-by. Some few have been 
more or less successfully restored, 
but already there are gaps, in several 
cases filled by houses of a modern 
type, yet the Dinanais are very 
proud of this fine old thorough- 
fare, and do all in their power to 
preserve it. 

Formerly, within the writer’s 
memory, the uneven cobbled pave- 
ment sloped downward from each 
side to the centre of the narrow road- 
way, where a filthy rivulet received 
the refuse and the drainage of the 
houses on either hand. It was 
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Some Old Houses. 








In the Grand Rue. The Top of the Rue du Jerzual. 








terribly insanitary, no doubt, and smelt abominably, but, 
from an artistic point of view, it was the one thing needed 
to complete the picture. Now this streamlet has become a 
sewer, and above it a modern roadway has been constructed, 
and thus another link with the past has been swept away. 

Formerly, at least one handloom, often two, was to be seen 
at work in almost every house, and the sharp rattle of the 
moving shuttle was continuous as we passed along the street. 
Now these old looms are rarely met with, and the few still 
existing already excite curiosity as relics of a bygone day. 

Half-way up the hill is one of the ancient gateways by 
which alone the town could be entered. These gateways, 
with their little shrines above the archways, and their 
hanging lamps, all still exist, some half-dozen in number, 
with one exception, unhappily the largest and finest of all, 
which has been removed to facilitate the traffic to and from 
the railway station. 

The old walls with their powerful supporting bastions, 
still entirely encircle the town, though the moat has been 
partly filled in, and the outer fortifications converted into 
handsome boulevards. These, bordered by magnificent 
trees, constitute delightful walks. Towering above its 
surroundings, and built into the ramparts, rises the 
imposing Chateau of the Duchess Ann. It was until lately 
a prison, and is now used asa museum. So stoutly was it 
built, that little has been needed since in the way. of 
restoration, and the interior, with its lofty halls and mighty 
fireplaces, its numerous winding stairs and odd nooks and 
bed chambers, presents a very complete and _ interesting 
impression of a mighty feudal stronghold. 

The ancient Tour d’Horloge, or Clock Tower, built in 
the fifteenth century, still dominates the pointed gables and 
crooked chimneys of the older portion of the town. 
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Market Day. 


Some thirty years ago, as a water-colour drawing in the 
museum shows, the street in which it stands consisted 
entirely of fine specimens of the ancient arcaded houses, for 
which Dinan was so well known, but to-day only two or 
three of these remain. However, within a stone’s throw, 
one still finds oneself in quite mediaeval surroundings. 
On either hand great old buildings nod to one another 
across the narrow street, straddling over the side walks on 
immense wooden pillars, while the mighty cross beams that 
rest on these uprights bend beneath the weight of the 
heavy masses they have borne through the long course of 
centuries. Above, each story, supported on great carved 
brackets, projects over the street beyond the one beneath it, 
until it seems a wonder that each house has not long since 
overbalanced, and fallen, as it were, into the arms of its 
opposite neighbour. Below, under the arcades, the spaces 
between the pillars are full of stalls laden with fruit and 
vegetables, with Breton crockery, and cheap finery ; and, on 
market days especially, all is full of bustle and noise, and a 
bewildering crowd of buyers and sellers: the women in 
their white caps of every imaginable shape, their bright 
shawls and heavy short homespun petticoats ; the men in 
high crowned hats and smocks of every hue—just for all the 
world as it must have appeared five hundred years ago. 

And what a town it is for markets! Every Saturday 
there is a pig market,a sheep market,a cow market, and 
a calf market, where the poor little calves, their feet tied 
together, lie in countless rows, panting under the summer 
sun, or shivering in the bitter cold, until the butcher’s knife 
shall convert them into veal. Then there is the large 
general market; daily there is a meat market, and once 
or twice a year a great Horse Fair. Each takes place on 
a different site, either on one of the “ Places” within the 
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The Pig Market. 














Fruit Stalls under “Les Porches,” Dinan. 
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The Sheep Market. 


Tour de l'Horloge, Dinan. 


town, or on some open space just outside the walls, and 


, the town is filled with the squealing of pigs, the lowing 


of cattle, and the animated bickerings of buyers and 
sellers. | 

To wander from one ,scene to another cannot but be 
a never-failing source of delight to every lover of the 
picturesque. 

In the Place du Guesclin, stands an equestrian statue of 
the Connétable du Guesclin, who on that very spot, in 
1359, fought in single combat, and defeated, the English 
champion, the Knight of Cantorbéry, as he is called by the 
old Breton chroniclers, and so recaptured the town from 
the English. 

In the neighbourhood are many pleasant walks, 
especialiy along the river banks, where each bend discloses 
a view that might well form a background to a scene in 
fairyland. Particularly is this the case in the early 
morning, when the blue mists veil with a filmy curtain the 
more distant landscape, or at sunset, when the arches of 
the great viaduct are filled with a golden glow, and the old 
bridge is silhouetted against a fiery background. 

Within easy reach are the ruined chateaux of Lébon 
and La Garaye: a steamboat plies daily during the summer 
to and from the ancient fortified town of St. Malo ; Cancale, 
with its oyster beds, is within a bicycle ride, and, farther 
afield, lies Dol, and so to Mont St. Michel ; while Lamballe, 
St. Brieux, and Rennes, and many other interesting old 
towns, are within the limits of a day’s excursion. 


Porte des Pélicans. 





The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 


Painted by Sin Josuva Reynoips, P.R.A.} [Wallace Collection. 
MRS. BRADDYLL. 
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Mrs. Braddyll. 


F Reynolds had lived in this age of advanced journalism, 
he might have been induced to write an article in the 
manner of a Royal Academician of to-day, who has recently 
published an essay on “ My Beautiful Sitters.” Sir Joshua 
would have been able to introduce a remarkable number of 
illustrations, and though he might not have been embarrassed 
in the selection by doubts regarding the most suitable for 
the purpose, he would certainly have had some difficulty in 
keeping the number down to the limits imposed by the 
editor of a sixpenny magazine. If we can imagine the 
great painter engaged in the task of preparing his manu- 
script for the printer, we can see him also at work turning 
over prints for reproduction, with perhaps Dr. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burke, or some other intimate, to help him. 
We may be sure that ‘Mrs. Braddyll’ would have been 
chosen, ,for then the picture would have been unimpaired 
by time. Something over a century of life has left its trace 
on the background, but as it hangs now in Hertford House 
it is a beautiful portrait which gives, nd doubt, a just 
expression of character. In 1854 the picture passed through 
Christie’s with #225 15s. as its market value. 


Art Sales of the 


Y the death of Mr. E. Linley Sambourne on August 3, 
Punch \oses an artist whose unique style of draughts- 
manship was a feature of the paper for many years. It will 
be remembered that Whistler himself—* charmed, as I 
always am, by your work”—paid a tribute to Sambourne 
for his “ Arrangement in Frith, Jones, Punch and Ruskin, 
with a touch of Titian,” which appeared after the famous 
trial in 1878. “Our Sammy,” as Sir Francis Burnand 
recalls, worked for Punch when Mark Lemon reigned, and 
in the days of Shirley Brooks was called to “ The Table.” 


MONG the loyal Addresses to the King none was 

more beautiful than that sent by the Royal Academy. 

The headpiece was a water-colour drawing by Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A: his four-hundredth work. 


~y URNE-JONES, if alive now, would have adapted his 
own words in opposition to the suggestion that the 
Crystal Palace should be adapted as a Memorial to King 
Edward. “ It is a fit apartment for fragrant shrubs, trickling 
fountains, muslin-de-laines, eau de Cologne, Grecian statues, 
strawberry ices and brass bands: but give me ‘The Light of 
the World’ and the Apse of Westminster.” 


Season. 


I.—Pictures. 


UT for the dispersal of the third and remaining 
portion of the great Alexander Young collection, the 
season’s picture sales at Christie’s—as distinct from 

dispersals of other works of art, which have been of un- 
exampled magnitude—would have been relatively “lean.” 
Apart therefrom no single property has totalled 4 30,000, 
whereas in 1909, for instance, five yielded over £40,000 
each. The following list gives at a glance the relevant 
details :— 





PROPERTY. 

Alexander Young, deceased. Third portion. 3 days, 
June 30-July 4. N.R. Next to Jos. Gillott 
(1872, 6 days, 514 lots, £164,501) highest total 
for picture property at Christie's. 

Armstrong Heirlooms. June 24. 

Andrew Maxwell, deceased. June 3. 

R. W. Hudson. July 8 N.RK. 

Sir F. T. Mappin, deceased. June 17. N.R. 

Octavius E. Coope, deceased. May 6. N.R. 

W.E. S. Erle Drax. February 19-21. N.R. 

Sir Walter Gilbey. March 12-15. N.R. 

Abel Buckley, deceased. May 27. N.R. 

John Maddocks. April 30. N.R. 

Arthur Sanderson. May 6. 

E. Erskine Scott, deceased. 


N.R. 
N.R. 


N.R. 


June 3. 


Total ... 





NoreEs.—N.R. indicates that the property was sold without reserve. 
(*) The sixteen pictures cost the collector £3,709. 


Considerable as is the aggregate of these twelve collec- 
tions, it is eclipsed by the £340,334 realised during four 


“‘ sessions,” April 5-8, for the 197 pictures belonging to the 
late Mr. C. T. Yerkes, sold by the American Art Associa- 
tion, New York. But, then, we are accustomed to our 
Transatlantic cousins “ thinking in millions”! Many of the 
most valuable of the Young pictures were in Parts I. and 
II. of the collection, privately purchased by Messrs. Agnew 
and Messrs. Wallis of the French Gallery. Corot’s ‘ Le 
Lac,’ painted in the sixties, to cite one example, went to 
an American dealer at £18,000. The dispersal at 
Christie’s of so considerable a “ block” of pictures, mainly 
of two modern schools, was awaited with some concern, 
especially as they did not come “ out of the blue,” so to 
say. Confidence and activity were stimulated, however, 
by the “ No Reserve” announcement, and the final chapter 
of the Young history closed triumphantly. The same “ No 
Reserve” plan operated well in cther cases; indeed, few 
properties can with advantage be submitted short of this 
vote of .confidence in the market. It was by order of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Armstrong, and with the leave of the Court, 
that a portion of the family heirlooms, removed from Crag- 
side, Rothbury, came under the hammer. In this case 
many pictorial idols were dethroned, 23 works which cost 
431,353 in the seventies fetching only £7,947. Nos. 12, 
34 and 35 on the 1,400-guinea table, however, went some 
way towards redressing the adverse balance. ‘The late Mr. 
Andrew Maxwell of Glasgow belonged to the shrewd and 
discriminating class of Scottish collectors. As will be seen, 
his pictures proved to be a source of money-profit after 





ARTIST. 
Corot 


Hoppner ... 
Constable ... 


Hoppner ... 
Corot 


Gainsborough 
Troyon 


Reynolds ... 


Corot 
Hoppner ... 


M. Maris ... 
Millais 
Israels 


Daubigny .. 
Corot 
Gainsborough 
Daubigny ... 


Jan Steen .. 


Mauve 
J. Maris 


J. Maris 
Israels 
M. Maris . 


Pater 

Corot 

Israels 
ry ~ 
Corot 

Corot 
Israels 
Mauve 
Raeburn 
Nasmyth ... 


Constable ... 


Turner 
Corot 
. Maris 
Troyon 
Corot ° 
Hoppner ... 
otes 
Mauve 
Corot 
Raeburn 
Orchardson 
rd 
aubigny ... 
. Maris 
oppner ... 


Nasmyth ... 


Rembrandt 


Daubigny . 
Corot 
Daubigny . so 
Harpignies 
Corot eee 
Israels 
Mauve 


Nores.—O.P. original price received by artist. 
Details within brackets relate to former auction prices of identical work. 


Turner 


Corot 
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TABLE OF 57 PICTURES AND 1 WATER-COLOUR, 


WORK, 


The Bird’s-Nesters. a> c. 1873. R.P. for single picture at Christie’s. (Former 
R.P.: Turner, ‘ Terrace,’ 1908, Holland, 12,600 gs.) Sold by Goupil firm 
Mr Hanwell 1877, Mortlake Glasgow oem hoped to receive oe by bequest. 


ta Sirs’ ety 1st Lady Rancliffe. 50 x 40. "R.A., si 179% No. 155. O.P. about £84 
R.P. for picture at country sale. I.C. (900) . 
‘ ‘ee oS — 491 X 65. c. 1836. = Morris, 100 gs; : 1879, Nield, "740 gs. ) 


Weekediesdy Player ; Matilda Feildin 29¢ x 2 +. “R.P. for size. ce 6, "Ma % 
lite Gand LC Gs)... wa oy 

L’Abreuvoir. 20} X 32. 1865-70. Boussod sold to Young, £1,2 200. 1.C. (28) otk 

prom Raphael Dondinn, 60 X 56. 1780. R.P. for man’s portrait by G. ee "Egremont, 
840 gs., A. Wertheimer ; sold by Lawrie’s to Hudson, 1,800 gs.) I.C. (125) 

Vaches au Paturage. 384 X 50. 1853. Cost Younga large sum. I.C, (x 16) 

Mrs. Mary Robinson, ‘ Perdita.’ Panel, 294 X 24. (1821, Thomond, as ‘ Lady with Hat 

i ra — with _ it was unfinished, 30 gs. ; 1860, , Novar, 250 gs., a =f 


we G <4 13 x ark. i ol “(5 o) 

eee rs. Augustus Phip née ae ‘or Mary Thellusson. 29k X 244: Till now) 
mained in family. a. 

" ’Enfant Couchée. 134 ., 204. 1873. ” Goupil’ s found ona dark wall at Murrieta’: S; cit 


° ae ros . wy ape Craig Annan ee, 1910, issued by Alexander Reid 
7) ose 
Chill (Bog 55¢ X 73h. R.A. * 1871, No. 14. (18 S, Mendel, 3,100 gs.) (76) saad 
The Shipwrecked Fisherman. 50 X 944. c. 1860. xhibited Salon, Antwerp, then Inter- 
national, S. K. 1862, No. 1,253. Bought by Gambart, who sold it to Arthur Lewis 
os and Allenby). On ju y 4 bought by Mrs. Young and gage to aaaanen 
Gallery, No. 2732. R.P. in England and America. I.C. (302) ove 
The Ferry. 24% 394. 1864. R.P. I.C. (166)... Ex os 
Mantes la Jolie. 17X21. I.C. (287) re . 
Landscape with Cattle. 49 X 39%. (93) 
Bords de la Cure, Morvan. 32$ X 509. 1867. ” Medal, Paris Universal, Wie “3 "(165)... 
‘guar x 3 ar ere 164 X 14t- = en, No. 175- ma * ae 56 gs. ) 
I 
Turning the Furrow. 12} x 27. RP. LL C. ” (gas) os 
Entrance to the Zuyder Zee. 17 X 35%. 1873. Repeats R.P. of 1909. yh 
fires Dordrecht. 27% X 424. Bought by Drucker, c. 1890, £250; - Peale y ae ai 
became Young’s. I.C. 
The Pancake. 18 X 26. Soid by Craibe Angus to Maxwell, £150. LC. (s 6) 
ce eding Ducks. Panel, 13 X 9. 1872. (x91, an £121; sold wd French Gallery to} 
Inglis, x “— » £200.) (71) .. 
Gardens of a Palace and Interior of a Palace. “(Tr wo. ».) art x 27 peach. ” (72)... 
oinville sur Marne. ot X 124. Sold b — to Young, aged -™. LC. Ga) 
he Fisherman's Wife. 18% X 284. Le - 
Andressy. Panel, 123 X 234. 1865. , , toa collection. I.C.. " (167 ) 
The Weed-Cutter. 17$ X 234. or = first bid, wae se ripmecnntatenst Ss. 7. a (29) 
Ville D’Avray. 17%X2rt. LC. (1 ee 
A Break in the Storm. 364 X 5z#. fe. (303) 
Shepherd and his Flock. 194 X 31%. I.C. (324) .. 
Mrs. John Cay, #ée Frances Hodshon. 34} X 26+. ‘@ 17) 
View in Surrey. 23} X 33%. 182). (1892, D. Price, ‘2,500 gs.) “R.P. (28) «.. 
ee ge emagal 18 X 23¢. Painted for estat Morant. 2876, Wynn Ellis, md 
370 Re 
Lake of Lucerne. 113 X 18. W.C. (187 8, Novar, 59° gs.) (40) 
The Moat. 23+ X 174. (1830, Pan 00 gs.) ~s (3) on 
Mill bya Canal. 14% X 29%. I.C. (21 
Vaches au P&turage. Panel, 13 X 19. ic.” (341)... 
Matinée de Printemps. 144 X 214. I.C. (30) eee one a 
Lady Frances Douglas, d. of rst Earl of Harewood. 29¢ X 24%. (140) 
Mrs. Macrae, #ée Roche. 464 X 394. R.P. — res = Lan 
Cattle ina Pasture. 244 X20. IC. Get) -- 
Picardy. 13% X 16%. t. C. (153) ase . ne _ 
Robert Hodshon Cay. 49 X 39. (116) fan ose 
The Duke's Ante-chamber. 40X74. R.A., +1869, "No. 103, I1.C. (26) 
Soleil Couchant. 18 X 144. L.C. (33 7 “se a 
Autumn. Panel, 74X14. 1858. I. é (168) 
La Chaumiére. 264 X 324. I.C. (313) baie 
Edward, Viscount Lascelles. 35% X 27%. (139) 
Maes Woods. 274 X 394. 1830. Painted for Lord "Northwick. " (1859, Northwick, £n0 
1891, June 20, 1,420 gs. ) G3 2) 
‘ear in red —— 38 X 33. (2890, G. Perkins, 1 1,550 Bs: 1908, Sanderson, 2,000 gs, : “bt. in. ) 


(123) 
L’ Snenioaten. Panel, 15 x 26. I. Cc “(48) 
The Pond. xr X21. LC. (152) aie hes ale a me 
Cattle Grazing, Sunset. Panel, 14 x 26. 1872. 1.C. (49) ‘ia a 
Sentier & St. Privé. 23$ X32. 1895. Sold by Obach to ¥ ‘oung, ‘ha20. (I.C.) (71) 
Chateau Thierry. Panel, 15$ X 12. LC. G) ees ene van 
Grief. 174X224. c. 1870. 1.C. (206 
The Haycart. 14X12. (222) ... wie 


(B) sold by Messrs. J. H. Bradwell, of Nottingham. 


THREE PICTURES IN THE YERKES SALE, 


Woman in black dress, white ruff, seated. 44 35, ** Etat. suz 56, An® 1635.” 
R.A. 1885, No. 105, lent by D. P. Sellar. RF uel sold picture for 60,000 francs. 
Till 1893 belonged to M. Charles Shiff, Paris. World’s R.P. at auction for picture. 
Former R.P., 188 ew Millet’s ‘ - Angélus,” 553,000 francs = £22, ne ae 

. C. Frick’s. LC. ¢ (35) e 

Rockets and Blue ra 48 . 37- "RA. "1840, ‘No. HO. (1886, “McConnel, 710 gs. 5 
1896, Goldsmid, 3,700 gs. ; afterwards refiised by Louvre at 125,000 francs.) Bought 
of James Orrock, 1901, £12, 500. See James Orrock, Vol. 1, pp. 103-5. R.P. _ 
cH Now Ben. Altman’s. ... 

‘aes isherman. 32 X 39. Robaut and Néiaton, No. ‘1719. “Durand Ruel sold twice, 
respectively for 35,000 and 300,000 francs, R.P. I.C. (23) oe =} 


R.P. record price to date at auction in this country for work by artist. 
Catalogue numbers within brackets at end of each entry. 
All others by Christie. 


1,400 GUINEAS OR MORE. 


SALE. 
Andrew Maxwell (June 3) 


At Bunny Hall, Notts. (Feb. 24)(B) ... 
Sir F. T. Mappin (June 17) 


R. W. Hudson (July 8) 
Alexander Young (June 30) 
R. W. Hudson (July 8) 
Alexander Young (June 30) 


O. E. Coope (May 6) 


Alexander Young (July 1) 
Mrs. Oddie (May 6) 


Andrew Maxwell (June 3) 


Armstrong Heirlooms (June 24)... 
Alexander Young (July 4)... 


Alexander Young (July = 

gg ar Young (July 4 

Mrs. H. Cope and Miss Tioy ts Gllay D 
Alexander Y oung (July 7) 


O. E. Coope (May 6) 


Alexander Young (July 4)... 
Alexander Young (July 4)... 


Alexander Young (June 30) 
Andrew Maxwell (June 3)... 
P. M. Inglis (June 3) 


February 5 .«.- 

Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (July = 
Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (July 1)... 
Alexander Young (July 4)... 
Alexander Young (July 4) , 
Sholto Montgomery Cay (July 8s) 
Abel Buckley (May 27) ... 


Armstrong Heirlooms (June 24)... 


Armstrong Heirlooms (June 24)... 
Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (July 1) 
Alexander Young (July 4) 
Alexander Young (June 30) 

Earl of Morton (July 8) ... 

A Lady (July 8)... 

Alexander Young (July 1) 
Alexander Young (July 1)... si 
Sholto Montgomery Cay (July 8) 
O. E. Coope (May 6) 

Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (July 1) 
Alexander Young (July 4) 

Earl of Morton (July 8) ... 


J. Vavasseur (April 23) 


A. Sanderson (May 6) 


Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (July 1) 
Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (June 30) 
Alexander Young (July 1) 
Alexander Young (July 1) 


1,550 


1,520 


1,500 


1,500 


1,450 
15450 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 


£192,171 


C. T. Yerkes (April 7) 


C. T. Yerkes (April 6) 


C. T. Yerkes (April 6) 


Note.—The Yerkes collection of pictures, tapestries, bronzes, etc., sold by American Art Association, New York, April 5-12, totalled about £432,000. 
197 pictures realised £340,334, 43 ‘of them on the second day totalling no less than £153,840. 


I.C. illustrated in Christie’s catalogue. 
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having yielded enjoyment during the period of possession. 
Though unnamed in the catalogue, it is an open secret that 
the ‘Gentleman who has given up his country residence’ 
was Mr. Robert W. Hudson. The late Sir Frederick 
Thorpe Mappin, a prominent citizen of Sheffield, who died 
on March 1g last, owned 62 pictures and drawings which 
on May 5, 1906, brought £6,747. Inasmuch as he 
possessed many examples of pictorial anecdotage, over- 
prized in Victorian days, his estate suffered from the 
inevitable revaluations. The same holds good with regard 
to the collection of the late Mr. Octavius E. Coope, a 
member of the well-known firm of brewers. The old 
pictures of Mr. Wanley Ellis Sawbridge Erle Drax, sold 
with the permission of the Court, were brought together, 
chiefly in the 1850’s by the late Mr. J. S. W. S. Erle Drax. 
At that time the Eclectics were still highly esteemed ; more- 
over, connoisseurship in Italian art was not what it is to- 
day, hence speculative attributions were numerous. On the 
other hand, under the name of Rombouts, Messrs. Gooden 
and Fox secured for roo gs. a fine wooded landscape 
which turned out to bear the signature of Jacob Ruysdael 
and the date 1660. Sir Walter Gilbey’s pictures were to 
a large extent, as might be expected, of the sporting order. 
Mr. Abel Buckley, who died in December, 1907, for long 
known in the world of the art collector as one of the 
“Birkenhead Bees,” formerly owned a particularly fine 
series of water-colour drawings by British artists. Mr. 
John Maddocks, Chairman of the Leeds firm of Titus Oates 
and Co., is known and honoured as an early patron and 
supporter of some of our most gifted artists, among them 
the late James Charles, Mr. Clausen, Mr. Mark Fisher, 
Mr. Edward Stott. Works by our three “S’s”-—Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Stott, and Mr. Steer—made respectively 480, 
240, and 150 gs., and James Charles, ‘ Haymaking,’ 
300 gs. As will be recalled, a number of pictures 
belonging to Mr. Arthur Sanderson occurred at auction in 
July, 1908, some of them being submitted afresh this summer. 
The late Mr. E. Erskine Scott bought many of his works 
from the French Gallery in Edinburgh, these showing very 
considerable margins of profit. 

Thanks to the Alexander Young contribution of thirty- 
three works, the 1400-guinea table is the most extensive for 
any season save that of 1909, when seventy-four pictures and 
two water-colours totalled £236,019. With regard to some 
of the high prices, words written by Balthazar Gerbier to 
the Duke of Buckingham may be recalled: “ Those folk 
who say it is money cast away for baubles and shadows, I 
know they will be pictures still when those ignorants will be 
less than shadows.” Three is this year the key number. 
From the Young collection came _ thirty-three works, 
£83,850; from the Maxwell, Coope and Armstrong collec- 
tions, three each, respectively £20,600, £10,350 and 
£8,650. Old Masters are almost wholly unrepresented, 
albeit No. 18 establishes a record for the marvellously 
gifted and industrious Jan Steen. The Barbizon School is 
dominant, twenty-two examples yielding £72,345. Corot, 
who, as Bastien Lepage said, dreamed of the country all 
the time he was painting, was glad enough to accept #50 to 
£100 for an important picture. At Christie’s thirteen Corots 
aggregated £47,407, while in New York ‘ The Fisherman’ 
soared to £16,100. Early British portraits number ten, 
£43,995, including five Hoppners, £26,071 ros. ; there are 





The Fisherman. 


(Yerkes Sale. By permission of 
Messrs. Duveen Brothers.) By Corot. 


six landscapes from Gainsborough to Turner £21,157 108. ; 
and the aggregate for examples of native art is brought up 
to £71,872 10s. by £6,720 for Nos. 12 and 45. The 
modern Dutch School contributes fifteen works, 440,162 ros. 
A celebrated deceased collector, Mr. J. Staats Forbes, who 
probably bought a greater number of Mauves than any 
private person in England, never paid more than £120 for 
an example, however fine. Yet Nos. 19, 31, 42 and 58 
total £8,557 1cs. Israels, whose dramatic ‘Shipwrecked 
Fisherman’ is naturally a favourite in the National Gallery, 
once alluded to the three brothers William, Matthew and 
James, as “the ‘beasty’ Maris, the mad Maris, and the 
Maris we know.” Work by the youngest brother has not 
yet come within the 1,400-guinea limit, but ‘ By the Stream,’ 
223 by 14}, approximates to it at 1,000 gs. ‘Two little 
pictures hy Matthew, Nos. 11 and 23, show how eagerly his 
rare works are sought; and were ‘The Two Windmills’ by 
James, or a comparably important example to occur, his 
existing “‘ record” would be far eclipsed. Inasmuch as Nos. 
II, 13, 23, 26, 30, 55 and 57 are by living painters, and 
the majority of the pictures by men who died within the 
last two decades, it is plain that scepticism among rich 
connoisseurs with regard to the value of anything modern 
has passed. The death of Sir W. Q. Orchardson caused 
his exquisitely refined art to be recognised in truer perspec- 
tive. ‘The Queen of Swords,’ for instance, bought-in in 
1908 at 680 gs., fetched 1,160 gs. and for the unfinished 
‘ Last Dance’ Mr. Kenneth Clark of Paisley paid 540 gs. 
In addition to No. 13 on the 1400-guinea table, the 
following, among other works, were bought by, or for 
presentation to, public galleries. Swan’s pastel, ‘ Panthers 
Resting,’ 68 gs., given by Mr. R. Witt to the National Art 
Gallery Collections Fund; Albert Moore’s ‘ Beads,’ 190 gs., 
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now in the National Gallery of Scotland; Lepine’s ‘ Pont 
Marie,’ 34 gs. presented by Mr. J. C. Drucker to the 
National Gallery, No. 2727 ; George Stubbs’ ‘ Lion attacking 
a Horse,’ added to the collection at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool ; and pictures by Frith, Maclise, Mulready, 
Wilkie, and Buxton Knight, bought by Sir Engh Lane for 
Johannesburg. 

Of numerous other works which do not come within the 
scope of the table, yet are no less interesting, there may be 
named Millet’s sketch, ‘The Shepherdess,’ 8} by 64, 1,050 
gs.; ‘The Marriage Proposal,’ 1877, by F. Defregger, so 
well known and popular in Germany, 960 gs.; ‘Sir 
Thomas More and his Family,’ by an artist of the Holbein 
School, seven of the figures in which appear in Holbein’s 
sketch at the Basle Museum, 950 gs.; Gainsborough’s 
‘Pomeranian Dog and Puppy’—the dog, belonging to 
Frederich Abel, the ’celloist, introduced into several impor- 
tant pictures—goo gs.; Monticelli’s ‘La Féte,’ bought of 
Mr. Alexander Reid a few years ago for £450, 780 gs. ; 
Benjamin Wilson’s charming conversation picture of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richardson standing at the door of their mansion, 
520 gs.—this was widely remarked at the Japan-British . 
Exhibition; and ‘The Artist’s Model,’ by C. Bargue, a 
study for the highly-finished work which changed hands at 
£4,000 about 1885, 360 gs. 
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* Bought by G. F. Lees, 1882, £1,700. 


The table of some noteworthy depreciations in price is 
instructive. No. 2, bought from the Academy of 1862 by 
Joseph Gillott at 700 gs., is a typical instance of the mid- 
Victorian worship of anecdote as distinct from art. No 
wonder our Continental neighbours laughed sometimes! 
No. 3 provoked much discussion, and many stories are 
current. If painted by Turner, its qualities have been 
impaired. No. 6 looks more like the work of a Norwich 
artist. The biggest picture in the Alexander Young sale 
was Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s ‘God's Shrine,’ 67 by 
96; in., 1880. It fetched a paltry 22 gs.—“ not a 
journeyman’s wage for the labour involved,” as an onlooker 
remarked. 
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Wild Fruits." 


By M. R. N. Holmer. 


With Illustrations by Augusta Cullis. 


“. . .. wear our wisdom lightly, like the tree 
Which in our Winter woodlands seems a flower.” 


E are fortunate if we meet the Spindlctree as 
we carry on our study of hedgerow plants from 
September into the later Autumn. It may have 

escaped notice earlier, as one of the many stout shrubs with 
pointed, oval leaves: nor will its greenish flowers have in- 
vited attention. But in October the spindle-shaped leaves 
become blotched with cherry colour, and pink fruits are 
hung out which, bursting into four valves, show orange, 
berry-like seeds. These fruits are indeed the “ wisdom” 
of the tree, the crowning effort of its activities of the year ; 
they secure their purpose, the distribution of the ripened 
seed, by the charms which at the same time delight our 
eyes. For the birds know the meaning of the cherry- 
coloured lanterns—flags, to guide to the succulent orange 
coats of the seeds which hang from the corners; while for 
the plant, both crimson case and orange aril are the lure 
whereby the bird is induced to carry away the large, hard 
seed, which it shakes off its beak impatiently when the 
edible pulp has been eaten. 

Much of the wisdom which guides the life of every plant 
is displayed in this matter of distribution. For a plant 
must set its seed, and set it, moreover, at such a distance 
from parent and brethren as shall lessen the competition for 
food. Every patch of self-sown wallflower seedlings in our 
gardens illustrates the need for such dispersal of the younger 
generation, and shows that not all plants have adopted a 


successful plan. But among the common wild things of 


* “Nature Study” series. Continued from page 283. 


Spindletree in October. 
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the hedges and meadows we 
may find many devices of 
shape and colour to ensure 
dispersal, whether by birds, 
wind, furred animals, or by 
virtue of the fruit-wall’s own 
peculiar growth. 

The brightness of the 
Spindle “ winter-flower” is 
typical of the fruits of bird- 
spread plants; Hips and 
Haws, the fruits of Wild 
Cherry, Guelder Rose, Way- 
faring Tree and Black and 
White Bryony, and the seed 
of Yew, all suggest that birds 
find red a specially attractive 
colour. In every case we 
find, as in the Spindle, three 
elements—a bright case or 
skin, to act as a lure; an 
edible pulp for reward and 
retaining-fee ; and a_ hard 
seed or stone for the protection of the life within against 
the appetite of the sower. Thus in the Cherry there 
is the rose and primrose skin, the juicy pulp, and the 
proverbially hard cherry stone, within which is the kernel, 
esculent indeed but well guarded; while in the Bryony 
berries the scattered seeds are so hard that even if eaten 
they are passed unharmed in the bird’s excrement. The 
black and purple berries, Bramble, Privet, Dogwood, Elder, 
seem almost equally popular and disappear before the 
cold weather comes ; while the brightest of all, the Holly 
berries, hang late in the year, apparently because of their 
dryness and tastelessness. White berries are few ; Mistletoe, 
the best known, is really eaten by the Misselthrush, in spite 
of the divergence in the spelling ; its viscid envelope makes 
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Winged and Feathered Fruits and Seeds. 





WILD FRUITS. 











Wayfaring Tree and Guelder Rose. 


additional assurance of transport, and the vigorous Storm- 
cock must rub his beak this way and that on the rough- 
barked Elm before he can get rid of the clinging seed, 
to germinate on a new host. In Yew, the seeming “ berry” 
is really a solitary seed, invested, like the pendant seeds of 
Spindle, with an extra coat. Various stages may be seen 
on one seed-bearing Yew bush, from a thin green rim at the 
base of the oval green seed, to the thick cherry-coloured 
cup in which the seed is engulfed. 

Wind dispersal is naturally by wings or feathers; the 
agent is unseeing, and takes no toll for his trouble, so the 
problem is merely lightness and resistance, both to be 
gained by exposing a large surface. This can be done by 
merely flattening out the seed, or at least spreading the 
skin in a halo round its 
edge ; the flat brown seeds 
of Honesty, which you rub 
off the silver 
this plan. The Pines and 
Firs have a long wing set 
round the upper surface of 


“ 





moons,” use 


Sycamore 


each seed; shake a ripe 
cone, held downwards high 
in the air, and a dozen 
seeds will go twisting forth, 
to meet the ground far 
apart. The fruit-wall, too, 
may make a leaf-like wing, 
as in the Ash, Sycamore, 
and Maple, or the green 
Elm fruits which fall in the 
Spring. The wind is a 
cheap means of transport 
and such flattening as will 
give it purchase is a com- 
mon device for dispersal, 
as witness whole groups of 
umbellifers ; and the fluff or 
feather plan is very widely 
2s 


Traveller's Joy 
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the “Cream” ot “Codlins and Cream”? 
and if so, are the four strips of the pod the 
“ Codlins” ? and what are “ Codlins” ? 

The fruits which are spread by adhering 
to the fur of sheep, dogs, and smaller hedge- 
haunting mammals are familiar to us all very 
early ; for country children at least, the burred 
heads of Burdock are favourite missiles of 
playful warfare, harmless but exasperating, 
and the smaller burrs of Cleavers (Goose 
grass) and Rose Agrimony cling to our gar- 
ments as we scour the hedge for blackberries 
or hazel-nuts. A great variety of parts may 
serve for attachment. The thistle-like heads 
of Burdock have every bract of the involucre 
hooked at the tip; the heads break off 
readily when ripe, and the hard wedge-shaped 
fruits are shaken out from the imperfectly- 
closed box formed by the shelving bracts. 
In Agrimony the case full of fruits is stuck 
with prickles, while in Avens, its near relation, 

Travellers’ Joy in Fruit. each separate “achene” (or nutlet) of the 
head of fruit has its own long hooked bristle, 


adopted too— Dandelion Clocks and Thistledown are 
everyone’s friends, and the long feathery awns of Old 
Man’s Beard and of Cotton Sedge, although rarer, are so 
conspicuous as to be well known. But these are neither 
fruit-wall nor seed-coat; the “pappus” of Dandelion 
and Thistle, and the much more handsome parachute of 
Goat’s Beard are the persistent calyx of the tiny florets, and 
the feather of Clematis is the style of the flower. Each of 
these feathers serves to carry away the small dry fruit as 
a whole, but in Willow, Poplar, and Willow-herb it is the 
seed that is feathered, and is set free with a mass of fluffy 
brethren when the urns or pods burst. Is the frothy mass 














Cotton Sedge in Fruit. Goat’s Beard. 
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the style and stigma of the flowering stage. In the little 
double fruits of Cleavers, as in some of the prickly 
umbellifers, it is the fruit-wall itself that is beset with 
hooks. 

Prickles may, of course, serve the widely different 
purpose of protection, as in the Beechnut and both species 
of Chestnut. The young Horse-chestnut fruit is thickly set 
with prickles, but these are gradually absorbed as the fruit 
matures, and when it falls the horny case is almost smooth. 
The prickly cap of Sweet chestnut and Beechnut correspond 
with that of the Burdock, in that it represents an involucre 
of bracts surrounding a collection of fruits, although in the 
latter case the collection is only two. 

The fruits which are independent of external agents 
show a wide variety of contrivances, and are well repre- 
sented among British wild flowers. If you stand near 
a clump of Gorse bushes on a sunny day in late Summer 
or early Autumn, you will not only see the little black 
pods burst, but will hear the explosion, and may feel 
against your hand the force with which the miniature 
bullets are expelled. The drying of the fruit-wall and 
consequent pull on the margins operates differently in the 
Dog Violet ; the globular capsule is first split into three 
boat-shaped valves, each laden with a central row of large 





Common Agrimony. 
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Wert Robert 


Herb Robert. 


oval seeds; then the sides of the boat become shrunken 
from end to end, and, the attachments remaining firm, close 
together and squeeze the seeds out between them. In the 
Crane’s Bills (Wild Geranium) the small oval fruits split 
apart from one another and are jerked outwards by the 
recoil of the large awn-like “bill.” In the allied Stork’s 
Bills, the fruit on splitting from its fellows is carried off by 
the wind as a whole, the long hairy bill serving as a float ; 
when it strikes the ground the pointed end of the fruit is 
driven in by the gimlet-like coiling of the awn as its tissues 
dry. The most attractive splitting fruit is the Wild Balsam, 
well called Noli me Tangere; an innocent-looking four- 
valved pod when immature, it becomes when ripe a collection 
of catapults, and, touched ever so lightly, hurls out its seeds 
to a distance of several feet, frequently hurling the strips of 
fruit-wall with them. 

An Autumn study of the hedges readily becomes a study 
of natural means of sowing seed ; and these are found to 
aim at avoiding the need for transplantation, which arises 
where seed is sown by man. Autumn is, then, in Nature a 
time for sending forth new ventures, as well as a time for 
slackening individual activities. The herbs are dying 
down, the trees are losing their many-coloured leaves, but 
meanwhile the seeds of next year’s herbs and young trees 
are seeking resting places far removed from their birth- 
places. By January many pushing seedlings will prove how 
false a view that of the “sleep” or “death” of Winter is, 
and that Patmore is as true a naturalist as a poet when he 
feels that 

“It is not death but plenitude of life” 


that gives nature the stillness of expectancy, of tense 
anticipation, in the leafless months of November and 
December. 
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W. Holman-Hunt, O.M. 


B. 2 APRIL, 1827. 
D. 7 SEPTEMBER, IgIOo. 


' N the years which passed between 1827, when he was 
born in Wood Street, Cheapside, to a few years ago, 
when through partial blindness he laid down his 

brush, Holman-Hunt earned the distinction of burial in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: and it was fitting that his remains 
should find a resting-place near those of his comrade in life, 
Millais. From a probationary clerk, aged 12, in the office 
of an auctioneer and estate agent, the artist worked his way 
through a life of many disappointments to a position among 
the leading artists of the nineteenth century, deserving the 
Decoration of the Order of Merit. Reward for many years 
he had none, and so poor were his prospects at one time 
that, but for a loan from Millais, he would have sought a 
living in another country. Fortunately, the tide turned and 
his claims were acknowledged. In his own words, “he set 
out to explore new regions of nature,” and he remained 
constant throughout his life to his artistic ideals. He was 
the originator of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and with 
Millais particularly he fought the storm of opposition which 
rose against the Brethren. His two volumes of Awfo- 
biography are a good record of his courageous activity. 


Passing Events. 


RTIST’S CORNER in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
A the ashes of Holman-Hunt are placed, may be said 
to have originated with the burial in Old St. Paul’s of 
Van Dyck, to whom, Archdeacon Sinclair mentions in his 
Memorials, the Royal Academy have promised a monu- 
ment. Among other painters buried in the Cathedral are 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Turner, Landseer, George Richmond, 
Leighton and Millais. 


HE carved clock case reproduced on this page gained 
for its author the Gold Medal of the Worshipful 


Violet 


Prickly and Explosive Fruits. 


ey Company of Carpenters 
some years ago, and in 
its final state formed part 
of the Exhibition held in 
June at Carpenters’ Hall. 


\ \ JHAT are called 
“dull season dis- 


cussions” on art never 
seem to produce so much 
controversy as an individual 
subject, such as the authen- 
ticity of a bust, or the pedi- 
gree of a picture. Evi- 
dently the right people are 
disinclined to occupy their 
time by expressing 
opinions which are only 
lazily scanned by the holi- 
day-making reader. Mr. 
W. R. Colton’s letter to the Zimes on “ Education and 
Art” has passed almost unnoticed, and his suggestions 
have not received the attention they should command. 





Goose / Grass 


ARLYLE said to William Allingham as they walked 
by the South Kensington Museum, “ Only fools go 
in there”: now Mr. Colton calls it a white elephant, and 
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Clock Case in Chestnut Wood. 
By Mark Rogers. 

















PASSING 


wishes for a better system of art education. He would 
have any number of district museums of great architectural 
beauty and the contents should be standards of taste, so 
that the workers in each locality should have the advantage 
of having at hand examples of the fine things of the past, 
and not necessitating a journey to London or to some other 
big city where distractions overwhelm even the studious 
visitor. The idea is excellent, and if ever such museums 
are established, another feature should be that admission 
is unrestricted every day. Keeping willing people out by 
imposing fees hinders the public education. 


\ R. COLTON asks whether we spend much stupidly 
i on the producer and little or nothing in cultivating 
the masses. “ There is nothing done in England,” he says, 
“to produce an artistic public: elementary schools of 
appreciation are needed.” ‘This is no new cry, and if a 
germ of Beauty can be planted in every juvenile soul the 
Picture Palace of the future will be a much more inspiring 


institution. 


N a letter to the Morning Post Mr. Henry Benson 
proposes “ The Decline and Fall of Art” as a season- 
able topic. He extols the Victorian era and mentions 
names which should make us shed tears of humiliation 
at the lack of present-day genius. Unfortunately for the 
argument, some of those names leave us very cold indeed. 
If Mr. Benson will look around carefully, he will find more 
than a few living artists “whose works will outlive their 
own generation ” to equal, if not surpass, the merits of the 
men he applauds. 


HE work of Mr. Gerald F. Kelly is more appreciated 

in London every time some fresh example is shown. 

His ‘ Mrs. L in White,’ seen at the Grafton Gallery 

this year, added much to his reputation. The natural grace 

of the lady is perfectly represented, and it is altogether a 
delightful study. 





HE great fire which broke out in the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion on Sunday night, August 14, caused great 
alarm, but, fortunately, the damage did not extend to all 
sections. Various loans from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum were swallowed up in the flames, and many private 
owners with regular exhibitors lost valuable objects of art. 
Rebuilding was begun at once, and so far as was possible 
the destroyed items were replaced. 


PART from the general inducements to visit Brussels 

the collection of Flemish works of art of the seven- 

teenth century has proved a great attraction to the city. 

This exceptionally important exhibition should not be 

missed: it remains open until November. Van Dyck 

may be studied profitably, and among other painters well 

represented are Brouwer, Jordaens, Rubens, Teniers, with 

many lesser lights. Drawings, sculpture, tapestries, coins, 
armour and other features are included. 


OWN planning at last is receiving the care it needs, 

and the Conference which takes place in October, 

under the management of the R.I.B.A., will do much to 
bring forward the possibilities of design in connection with 
district developments. An exhibition of drawings and 
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Mrs. L—— in White. 
By Gerald F. Kelly. 


models will be held at Burlington House, by permission of 
the Royal Academy. At Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, a 
meeting will be held next summer, and an architectural 
competition is announced. 


MONG Mr. Lavery’s recent portraits is the uncon- 
A ventional study of his second wife (p. 319). Of mere 
likeness in portraiture the most famous painters of the past 
and present take little heed: Reynolds used to say that he 
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could-instruct any boy that chance might throw in his way 
to paint a likeness in a portrait in half a year’s time. Mr. 
Lavery has won great distinction in the world of art not by 
neglecting altogether the claims of truth in portraiture, but 
by cultivating pictorial character as the foundation of his 
interpretations. ‘ Mrs. Lavery’ must be placed among the 
most happy of the artist’s creations. 


HE permanent coilection of the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, was increased in 1909 by 195 works, 
among which was the ‘ Perseus and Andromeda’ of Lord 
Leighton, presented by Sir W. P. Hartley. Naturally 
enough, an extension of the Gallery is urged by the Com- 
The present autumn exhibition was opened by 
About 


mittee. 
the Lord Mayor of London on September 17. 


2,000 works are shown, and it is claimed that they include. 


the best examples of Continental art ever seen in Liverpool. 


N this age of Calendars, it is a little surprising that a 
Publisher has not reprinted the Set of Illustrations 
to Months which Richard Doyle drew in 1849, or earlier. 


Perseus and Andromeda. 
(Walker Art Gallery, 


Liverpool.) By Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 
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From ‘“‘ The Juvenile Calendar”: Illustrated by Richard Doyle, 
with descriptions by Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 


True, they are each connected with a floral story by the 
once well-known Mrs. Hervey, and might require a little 
explanation to satisfy an exacting mind. But is everybody 
so exacting? The drawings are undeniably pretty, of 
Doyle’s choicest period, and probably would content that 
sense of simple beauty which now is frequently met with. 
Art education has done much to help appreciation of 
decorative design. And these drawings by Doyle are 
wholly decorative. It was his instinct to be so in every 
page which he had to treat, even if he placed nothing upon 
it but a few letters. 


Recent Publications. 


Chiefly of architectural and archaeological interest, of course, is 
the late James Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture (Murray, 2 vols., £2 2s.). In the present work 
Mr. James Burgess revises the section devoted to Indian Architecture, 
and Mr. R. Phené Spiers the Eastern architecture portion. No two 
names could carry greater confidence, and in their task of presenting 
an up-to-date edition of Fergusson’s Standard history, both scholars 
have used their great knowledge to the benefit of the original publica- 
tion. The subject is of extraordinary interest and of far-reaching 
importance, and now that the influence of Eastern art in all its 
branches is being systematically considered, these enlightening volumes 
should be acceptable. The very beautiful arts of the native workers 
deserve more attention than is often given to them, To students of 
architecture ‘* Fergusson” is well known as an indispensable historian, 
and to those who are concerned with the origin and development of 
Oriental art this modernised classic with its additional illustrations 
should appeal. 


The Styles of Ornament (Batsford, 15s.), ‘‘an encyclopaedia of 
the evolution, development and application of ornament in Architecture 














Mrs. Lavery. 


By John Lavery. 
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St. Paul’s from Waterloo Bridge. 


(From Archdeacon Sinclair’s ‘‘ Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


By permission of Messrs. Chapman and Hall.) 


and the Decorative Arts” appeals to architects, craftsmen and to 
all other workers who need to keep before them the canons of form 
and decoration. Originally the work of Herr Alexander Speltz, whose 
drawings are excellent, this edition has been translated from the 
German and produced under the editorship of Mr. R. Phené Spiers. 
The 3,500 illustrations in historical sequence, showing examples of 
primitive design to the inventions of the last century in various 
countries, form a remarkable and instructive series, easily arranged for 
reference. The book, compact and authoritative, cannot be neglected 
by the student. Printed in Leipzig. 


Lecce, ‘an unknown city,” is the subject of In The Heel of 
-Italy, by Martin Shaw Briggs, A.R.1.B.A. (Melrose, 85. 6¢.). 
Although only twenty-four miles from Brindisi, the city seems to 
have escaped attention in recent years, which the author deplores and 
seeks to remedy. The district is historic, and Mr. Briggs with pen, 
brush and camera recalls many associations of interest. Incidentally 
there is a plea for the baroque in architecture. 


The Medici Society have added to their publications a colour- 
facsimile of ‘*‘ The Old Soldier” by Rembrandt (Hermitage Gallery, 
St. Petersburg), which will be servicable to students. (15s.) 


Recent additions to the well-known ‘‘ Maitre de l’Art” series (3 fr. 
50 each) published by Messrs. Plon-Nourrit et Cie, Paris, have for 
their subjects: Philibert de l’’?Orme (1510-1570), architect, by 
Henri Clouzot; Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1497), painter, by Urbain 
Mengin ; Peter Vischer, master-founder of Nuremberg (1460-1529), 
Adam Krafft, Veit Stoss, Tilmann Riemenschneider and other 
Franconian sculptors of the fourteenth to sixteenth century, by Louis 
Réau. These handy volumes, with chronological tables and biblio- 
graphies, are well produced, and with the illustrations form reliable 
monographs for reference. 


Mr, G. Woolliscroft Rhead has compiled a useful and up-to-date 
hand-book under the title of British Pottery Marks (Scott, Green- 
wood, 7s. 6d.). The arrangement of the book is alphabetical, so 
reference is simplified. There are over 1,200 marks of identification, 
with other illustrations. 


Pottery, a hand-book of practical pottery for art teachers and 
students, by Richard Lunn (Chapman and Hall, 55.), is supplementary 
to the hand-book issued in 1903. It is based on the author’s teaching 


experience at the Royal College of Art and elsewhere. 


By Louis Weirter, R.B.A. 


All who have visited Switzerland will welcome Alpine Flowers 
and Gardens, painted and described by G. Flemwell (A. and 
C. Black, 7s. 6¢.). Appealing designedly to those ‘‘ out for a little 
mild botany” the popularity of the book is assured. The twenty 
coloured illustrations take the reader month by month from April to 
September into scenes of beauty in various districts, and the text is not 
too technical. 


It is not the fault of Mr. John Muray, who now publishes 
Mrs. Ady’s The Painters of Florence, in his shilling library 
series, if knowledge of art is not widely spread. This well-bound 
volume with its numerous illustrations is excellent every way. 


Greek and Roman Methods of Painting, by A. P. Laurie 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 67.), is a reply to the arguments of 
Herr Berger, who differs from the opinions of earlier authorities 
regarding the technique of ancient frescoes. Dr. Laurie comes to the 
conclusion that the facts established by Sir Humphrey Davy, Chevreul 
and other scientists, are correct. The frontispiece is a colour plate 
after a picture in melted wax by Mr. Robert Burns, A.R.S.A. 


It has often puzzled visitors to old churches to see apparently 
irreligious decorations forming part of the equipment of sacred 
buildings. The origin and purpose of these quaint features is 
explained in Wood Carvings in English Churches, by Francis 
Bond (Part 1. Misericords. Oxford University Press, 7s. 6¢.). Such 
details ‘* constitute a history of social life in England in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as it was lived by common folk.” 
Apart from their interest as embellishments, they have some relation 
to the art of the past, a fact which Mr. Bend emphasises. 


From Free-arm and Industrial Drawing, by J. W. Topham 
Vinall, a selection of plates has been made to form ‘‘a course of 
drawing for the standards ” (Blackie, 6s.). These charts, most of them 
in colours, are invaluable in the class room, and as home exercises 
they are widely appreciated. Descriptions accompany the plates. 
Mr. Vinall’'s Natural and Common Objects (Blackie, 3s.) is a 
book of hints and suggestions for the use of primary teachers, and it 
contains most valuable information regarding educational drawing. 


A Guide to the Drawing of Models, by George H. Downing 
(Chapman and Hall, 3s.), summarises the laws of perspective, and 
the well-drawn illustrations show the application of geometric forms 
to the drawing of common objects. Mr. W. L. Wyllie contributes 
sketches, 











Art Patronage in England.—lIII. 
The Cosmopolitan Collector. 


By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


\ YITH all his striking effectiveness, the average 
English collector, before the end of the eighteenth 
century, was, as has not been concealed, both 

haphazard and one-sided in his taste for art. Could it have 
been otherwise? Indoctrinated with unquestioning belief 
in the pseudo-classical painting of Italy and France as the 
modern expression of the yet more implicitly accepted 
creed of the Antique, how was the evolving interest in art 
likely at once to find itself clear-sighted and free? Fortu- 
nately for us, the Elgin Marbles (though not the A®ginetan), 
the paintings of the Italian Renascence, of Rubens, or 
Velazquez and Murillo, agreed sufficiently with the fashion- 
able conception of the Grand Manner to ‘obtain entrance 
into England, albeit they were not accorded the ardent 
welcome given to Greco-Roman marbles, and the canvases 
of the Eclectics. Some genuine Raphaels, Correggios, Del 
Sartos ; a considerably greater number of fine Venetian 
pictures ; Rubenses and Van Dycks, in plenty ; a few Rem- 
brandts and “Little Masters”—these we reckon the chief 
gain of the eighteenth century traffic in foreign pictures. 
At the time, the acquisition of works of these masters caused 
less stir than the procuring of yet another example of the 
Bolognese or Roman School, or of a Nicholas Poussin, 
concerning whom no less a man than Reynolds held that 
he was “among the first of the first rank of painters,” and 
that his ‘ Seven Sacraments,’ bought by the Duke of Rutland 
on Reynolds’s advice, was “ perhaps a greater work than any 
we have in the nation.” 

Unsure and cumbrous the purpose of English collectors 
would probably for long have remained, but for the really 
overwhelming quantities of the finest art brought to their 
notice early in the nineteenth century. Not only Italy, 
which, through the extortions of Napoleon, became a 
country of palaces open to the dealer, but also Holland and 
Belgium and Spain, were, in a quarter of a century, almost 
emptied of their jealously guarded treasures of art. Nor 
[though Napoleon and his marshals—especially Soult— 
proved fully alive to the éc/a¢ to be won in art-loving France 
by replenishing the galleries impoverished at the Revolution] 
did French spoils anything like equal English purchases. 
London was too well-established as the safest art market 
in Europe. Here, during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, great prices had been paid, making the fortunes of 
dealers such as Desenfans—who would uave founded the 
National Gallery as early as 1799, and who did, practically, 
found the Dulwich Gallery—and yielding sensational amounts 
on art properties. The Orleans sale in 1792—3 was followed 
three years later by that of the French Minister, de Calonne, 
whose gallery in Piccadilly was never finished to contain 
his fine collection of drawings and prints, and the 359 
pictures, including among noteworthy examples of the 


* Continued from page 279. 
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English School, Reynolds’s ‘ Mrs. Siddons as “ The Tragic 
Muse.”’ 

These sales were yet fresh in memory when the 
Continental wars broke out. Little wonder, therefore, that 
the ruined owners of pictures were anxious to get their 
belongings away to England. English consuls, bankers, 
artists, merchants, travellers, whose business took them 
abroad, became, for the nonce, art agents. Those employed 
in Italy in the search for works of art were a particularly 
varied society. Among them were Sir William Hamilton, a 
collector on his own account of antique vases as well as of 
pictures, and Mr. Young Ottley, the writer on Italian art, 
who bought drawings as well as pictures from the Colonna, 
Borghese, and Corsini palaces. He owned that rare master- 
piece, the Botticelli ‘ Nativity’ of the National Gallery. 





Chapeau de Paille. 


(National Gallery. 


Photo. Hanfstaengl.) By Rubens. 
From the widow of Rubens it passed, with three other pictures by 
Rubens, to the son-in-law, Nicholas Lunden. Remained in the family 
till 1817, despite the effort of Louis XIV to acquire it in 1746. Bought 
by M. Stiers d’Aertselaar in 1817 for £2,400. Sold at his auction in 1822 
fur about £3,000 to London dealers, through whom it was bought by 
Sir Robert Peel. 
2T 
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Others of the band were John Udny, consul at Leghorn, 


and the miniaturist, Alexander Day, to whose presence in ° 


Rome during the French occupation the National Gallery 
owes works by Titian, Raphael and Correggio. The 
systematic search was maintained by Gavin Hamilton, 
Buchanan, Irvine, Champernowne, Wilson, \Walsh Porter, 
and the enterprising Alexander Barker, who wandered into 
Umbria, and bought Piero dei Franceschi’s ‘ Nativity’ and 
‘Baptism.’ Through such channels paintings hereditary in 
the great families of Rome, Florence, Venice, Genoa, came 
to England, to oust gradually from supremacy the painters 
of the decline. 

Full of interest, even of excitement, is the story of the 
great picture-quest of a hundred years ago. In Holland, 
the knowledge of the private collections gained before the 
French occupation by Bryan, and the enterprise of Buchanan 
and Smith, led the way of acquisition onwards from the end 
of the eighteenth century. In Spain, opened for the first time 
to picture dealers in 1809 by the French invasion, great 
gains were to be won by the adventurous. Nothing in the 


whole history of picture collecting happens so stirringly as 
episodes like the shipping of ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ by 
Buchanan’s agency through the blockading squadrons to 
England ; as the arduous progress of the painter, Augustus 
Wallis, from Lisbon to Madrid, on the skirts of the French 


(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


Still the property of a descendant of the painter in 1721. 
purchased by Buchanan in 1817. 
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army, and his difficult’ exit from Spain two years later with 
masterpieces of Velazquez, Murillo, Rubens, Correggio ; or 
as the campaign of rival dealers around the ‘Chapeau de 
Paille’ and the other three famous Rubenses, still, early in 
the nineteenth century, in the possession of the Lunden 
family, descendants of the painter. But such tales, whose use 
to enhance the value of their wares dealers and auctioneers 
well knew, are relevant to the present purpose only at their 
final close in English galleries. Among patrons who sus- 
tained the activities of agents abroad were many of those 
already named as purchasers at the Orleans sale. These 
and several newer collectors were principally interested in 
the importations from Italy. Mr. Day, who brought his 
pictures from Rome first of any dealer, sold several of 
them to Mr. Angerstein, and others, including the Luini 
‘Christ disputing with the Doctors’ (then, of course, 
regarded as a Leonardo), to Lord Northwick, a collector of 
varied tastes who had begun buying for himself when in 
Rome in 1792. Gavin Hamilton is another whose Italian 
enterprises concerned several collectors. He bought the 
Ansidei Madonna of Raphael in Perugia for Lord Robert 
Spencer, the sixteen-year-old son of the second Duke of 
Marlborough ; the National Gallery ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ 
—cause of much discussion—at Milan, for the Earl of 
Suffolk. The Egremont Marbles at Petworth and those 


Peace of Munster. 
By Terborch. 


Bought by Talleyrand, and, with the rest of the Talleyrand collection, 
Sold in 1868, at the Demidoff sale in Paris, to the fourth Marquis of Hertford for nearly £7,000, in 


competition with the National Gallery. After the death of Lord Hertford in 1870 given by Sir Richard Wallace. 
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(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


Painted by Rubens when at Mantua from the series now at Hampton Court. 


Balbi Palace, Genoa, in 1802. 
was said never to exceed £250 for a picture. 
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(Buckingham Palace. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


The Triumph of Julius Cesar. 
By Rubens, after Mantegna. 


Bought by Irvine for Buchanan; the dealer, from the 


Afterwards passed through the Champernowne collection into the possession of Samuel Rogers, who 


At his sale in 1856 purchased for the National Gallery. 


The Shipbuilder and His Wife. 


By Rembrandt. 


Bought by George IV. 
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The Small Cowper Madonna. 


(Panshanger. By permission of the 
Countess Cowper. Photo. lent by 
W. Heinemann, Esq.) 


Purchased in Florence by Earl Cowper, Ambassador of George III, 


of the first Marquis of Lansdowne were acquired by him 
in Rome. 

The Duke of Westminster’s famous Claudes are more 
of Gavin Hamilton’s purchases. He sold them to Captain 
Ellis Agar, whose splendid collection was bought for 
30,000 gs. in 1806 by Lord Grosvenor for the gallery at 
Grosvenor House, already enriched with most of the pictures 
got together by the first Marquis of Lansdowne. Lord 
Grosvenor may be taken as a successful instance of the 
Grand Collector of the period. He had succeeded to an 
assemblage of second-rate Italian pictures, and of fine 
works by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, and their lesser 
contemporaries, commissioned by the first Earl. To these, 
besides the Ellis Agar and Lansdowne pictures, were added 





in 1809 Dutch pictures, 
including the pair of Rem- 
brandt portraits which, with 
the Claudes, are the special 
fame of the collection, and, 
in 1818, the four great 
canvases by Rubens from 
the convent at Loches— 
one of the prizes of Wallis’s 
Spanish tour. 

Brilliant as was the 
formation of the Grosvenor 
collection, it is but one 
instance of what was in pro- 
cess in many noble houses 
of the time. The Duke of 
Bridgewater added to his 
Italian, French and Dutch 
pictures from the sales of 
John Trumbull, resident in 
Paris during the Revolution, 
of Bryan, de Calonne, and 
Greffer Fagel, whose pic- 
tures had been gathered in 
the Low Countries during 
a century. Panshanger, 
famous for its Van Dycks, 
gained from the connois- 
seurship of the Ambassador 
Earl Cowper two genuine 
Raphaels—acquired by the 
Earl himself at Florence— 
the unrivalled Fra Barto- 
lommeo, a Rubens portrait, 
and fine Rembrandts, bought 
as early as 1741 from the 
Van Swieten cabinet at 
The Hague. At Longford 
additions to the gallery 
were continuous and im- 
portant. ‘The Reynoldses 
of every period, including 
one of the first and one 
of the last of his child por- 
traits, the exquisite Gains- 
boroughs, continued the 
series of portraits by Van 
Dyck, Kneller, Janssens. 
In the time of the first Earl Radnor about seventy-five pictures 
and a good deal of sculpture enlarged the collection. To the 
Holbein ‘ Erasmus’ was added about 1790 ‘The Ambassa- 
dors,’ bought probably through the agency of the dealer 
Vandergucht, into whose hands came many of the pictures 
gathered by Sir William Hamilton. At Vandergucht’s sale in 
1796 several of Sir William’s pictures came into the posses- 
sion of the second Earl of Radnor. The ‘Admiral Pulido 
Pareja,’ the fine study of Juan de Pareja, of which another 
version is at Castle Howard, Moroni’s ‘ Italian Nobleman,’ 
a majestic portrait of a lady by Sebastian del Piombo, 
Murillo’s stately ‘Ruth and Naomi,’ and the ‘ Venus dis- 
arming Cupid,’ then unquestioned as a Correggio, were some 
of the more remarkable among the eighty or so purchases 


By Raphael. 
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made by the second Earl, grandson of the Viscount Folke- 
stone who at the Mead sale bought the Holbein and Quentin 
Matsys, and Claude’s superb ‘Decline of the Roman 
Empire.’ 

However incomplete, these suggestions of collecting on 
the Grand Scale must stand in representation, not only of the 
galleries named, but of many other collections of like magni- 
ficence which then took form. Even.to name a few pictures 
from each would fill too great space. Hamilton Palace, 
Blenheim, Dudley House, Althorp, Cobham, Chatsworth, 
Dorchester House, Corsham, Northumberland House, Wilton 
House, Belvoir—these names, resounding with art associa- 
tions, must be left with bare mention, since in the present 
compass no more than a summary of the trend and develop- 
ment of art collecting can be attempted. Itcan be only asa 
type that the individual collection gains a place. 

Generally speaking, the galleries named hitherto are 
distinguished by their comprehensiveness as much as by the 
value of individual pictures, but the centre of the collection 
in nearly every case, the growing point from which it 
expanded, is Italian art in its later phases. Horace Walpole, 
celebrating the glories of Houghton—glories he was so soon 


(Stafford House. By permission of His Grace the 


to mourn—contrasts “ Italian Sublimity,” with “ the drudging 
mimicry of nature’s most uncomely coarseness,” by the Dutch 
School, and with “‘ Flemish gaudiness.” Hogarth in ‘ Marriage 
4 la mode,’ adorns Lord Squanderfield’s mansion with Italian 
pictures, while on the shabby wall of the unfashionabie 
house of the Alderman are Dutch paintings. It was just for 
their “ mimicry,” that, before the “ Cognoscenti rage,” the 
works of the Dutch artists, or at least of the artisans of the 
school, had been well liked in England. Now, with the 
dispersal of scrupulously chosen cabinets such as the 
Wassemar, Lubbeling, Braankamp, masterpieces of Jan 
Steen, Metsu, Terborch, de Hoogh, came into the market. 
Those collectors who, like the partly Dutch Hopes of 
Amsterdam, and Sir Francis Baring, had already formed 
collections of Dutch and Flemish pictures, found themselves 
the leaders of fashion. 

No less a person in English society than George Prince 
of Wales set the seal on the renewed, and, for the first 
time, brilliant collecting of seventeenth century Dutch and 
Flemish art. He began to form his collection about 1802, 
and in 1812, as has already been said, he bought from Sir 
Thomas Baring for £24,000 the Netherlandish pictures 





The Prodigal Son. 


Duke of Sutherland, K.G. Photo. Manzi, Joyant & Co.) By Murillo. 
One of eight ‘ Acts of Charity and Mercy’ painted for the hospital of La Caritad at Seville. ‘“ Acquired’ by Marshal Soult, with 
seven other Murillos,--when Governor-General jof Andalusia during the Peninsular War. Purchased through Buchanan for the 


collection at Stafford House. 
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(Apsley House. By permission of His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, K.G. Carbon print by 
Braun and Co., Dornach, Alsace.) 


Pope Innocent X. 


By Velazquez. 


Part of the collection of pictures found after the battle of Vittoria in the abandoned carriage ot Joseph Bonaparte, who had appropriated them 
from the Spanish Royal collections. 


acquired by Sir Francis. Other sources of the splendid 
picture gallery, rapidly, and without counting the cost, 
brought together at Carlton House, were the collections of 
Mr. Walsh Porter, of Henry Hope, of Lord Charles 
Townshend, Lord Radstock, the Earl of Yarmouth and Sir 
Audley Neeld. But George IV was not content to buy 


only from art properties already in England. During the 
unsettled times subsequent to the French Revolution the 
Marquis of Hertford obtained for him in Paris a priceless 
collection of French furniture de luxe, and Sir Charles 
Long, afterwards Lord Farnborough, the chief art adviser 
of the royal collector, was in touch with picture sales in 
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Holland and Belgium, through the dealers Niewenhuys, 
Delahante, Smith and others. 

Nor was the buyer of ‘ Helena Fourment’ and ‘ Prairie 
de Lacken’—two of the four famous Rubenses in the 
Lunden collection—of de Hoogh’s ‘Card Players,’ of fine 
Rembrandts such as ‘The Shipbuilder and his Wife, of 
a Titian landscape, and other important works, indifferent 
to English art. At the Thomond sale in 1821 Sir Charles 
Long competed somewhat timidly on the King’s behalf for 
the figures of the Virtues by Reynolds—paintings for the 
New College windows—which the second Earl of Nor- 
manton acquired for his unequalled series of Reynoldses. 
Seven years later, the King offered twice the sum paid by 
Lord Normanton—under 4 3,o00—but for no consideration 
would that lifelong admirer of Reynolds part with any of 
his twenty-six canvases by the master. They remain at 
Somerley in a splendid group of English works from 
Hogarth to Bonington and Cotman. 

In all this George IV showed himself a true collector. 
But he aimed further. He encouraged the foundation of 
the National Gallery. Purchases from Wilkie and Mulready, 
and a commission extraordinary to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to paint the portraits of the sovereigns, statesmen, and 


soldiers concerned in Waterloo were efforts after a real 
patronage of art. 

Something on the same lines as the King’s collection 
was that of Sir Robert Peel, now, with the exception of the 
Peel heirlooms, in the National Gallery. With Wilkie to 
advise him, and the first dealers of the time to do their best 
on behalf of a client who desired only masterpieces, Peel, 
from 1818 onwards, acquired steadily the choicest works of 
seventeenth century Dutchmen, two famous Rubenses, two 
splendid Van Dycks, and twenty portraits of the English 
School. By Wilkie’s advice he got the noble pair of 
Genoese Van Dyck portraits, sold in 1901, and now in the 
Berlin Museum, and through Niewenhuys, the dealer, he 
obtained the supremely coveted ‘Chapeau de Paille,’ 
Hobbema’s ‘ Brederode Castle’ and many other fine things. 
Lawrence’s portrait of Lady Peel, the famous beauty, one 
of fifteen portraits painted for Sir Robert, was an essay in 
rivalry of the ‘ Chapeau de Paille.’ 

The Peel collection is a rare example of singleness of 
purpose. Doubtless,the choice of cabinet pictures of the 
Dutch School was partly dictated by the fact that at White- 
hall Gardens no such space was available as in the great 


country houses. Yet that taste, not merely convenience, 





(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


Bacchus and Ariadne. 


By Titian. 


Painted for Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, before 1523. Bought by Irvine for Buchanan in 1806 from the Villa Aldobrandini in Rome for 
£2,000, and brought to England to the Collection of Lord Kinnaird. Purchased at his sale by Mr. Hamlet. 
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assigned the limit is evident from other contemporary 
collections, such as those of Samuel Rogers, the banker , 
and verse writer, or of Sir George Beaumont, which, with- 
out extending beyond companionable size, included a 
variety of schools. In the fastidious choice by Rogers of 
a Titian ‘ Noli me Tangere,’ a Rubens ‘ Triumph of Cesar,’ 
by Sir George Beaumont of a Michelangelo bas-relief, of 
Rembrandt's ‘Jew Merchant,’ of a Rubens, a Claude, a 
Wilson landscape, there is the independence of a most 
personal pleasure in art—evidence that collecting was 
coming out of the stage of conventionality and mere 
display. ~The small well-chosen cabinet of a Samuel 
Rogers—in which, it is said, nothing had cost more than 
4#4250—of a Fuller Maitland, a Lord Ward, a Davenport 
Bromley says more, indeed, for the taste of the time than a 
mass of imposing galleries, all as much alike as possible. 
One must not, however, indiscriminately exalt the 
cabinet at the expense of the gallery. The wide range 
open to English collectors of the early nineteenth century, 
made choice necessary, even to the most lavish buyer, and 
inclination towards Netherlandish, Spanish, French, North 
Italian, Pre-Renascence, even to British art, gave fresh 
character to the older galleries and caused the formation 
of new ones. Thus, for instance, the fourth Marquis of 
Hertford acquired from the Talleyrand, Randon de Boisset, 
and other French cabinets, from the sale of the King of 
Holland’s pictures, and from English sources—especially 
from the Samuel Rogers, Stowe and Bicknell House sales 
-—the splendid collection which founded the gallery at 
Hertford House. The Duke of Wellington got from the 
deserted carriage of Joseph Bonaparte after Vittoria, a 
collection en d/oc and added to it Dutch and Flemish 
pictures of fine quality. The third Marquis of Lansdowne 
replenished the galleries left empty by the sale of the 
collection of the first Marquis; and Mr. Thomas Baring, 
Mr. Jones Loyd—afterwards Lord Overstone—with Mr. 
Humphry Mildmay, bought in 1846 the hundred pictures of 
Baron Verstolk de Soelen; Mr. Baring’s share of forty-two 
pictures passing at his death to his nephew, the Earl of 
Northbrook. The ten pictures kept by Lord Overstone, 
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and other purchases, made by him from 1831 onwards, 
established the Wantage collection. 

The completion of the Wantage collection, however, 
like those of the Earl of Northbrook and Lord Ashburton, 
falls outside a period which includes George IV. And that 
period must on no account be left without mention of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s unsurpassed collection of drawings, 
gathered in lordly style, at prices which left other com- 
petitors out of the field. For £8,000 Lawrence acquired 
the drawings brought by Mr. Young Ottley from Rome, 
and to these he added till he had spent about £40,000, and 
incidentally, as the event proved, checked the pursuit of 
drawings by other collectors. By his will, dated July 1828, 
the King first, then Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Dudley, 
and the British Museum, were to have the option of 
purchase at £20,000. Failing their acceptance of the oppor- 
tunity, the collection was to be offered for sale, first as a 
whole, and after two years in lots. Eventually Messrs. 
Woodburn, the dealers, offered the executors £16,000, and 
at that sum it passed into their hands. They asked £15,000 
for the 160 drawings attributed to Raphael, but no English 
purchaser of these or of the set of Michelangelo drawings ap- 
appearing, the Prince of Orange, later King of Holland, was 
approached, who bought about eighty Raphaels and sixty 
Michelangelos. The rest, and by no means the least fine, 
returned to England, where, with the still unsold Rubenses 
and other masters, they were finally, chiefly through the 
liberality of Lord Eldon, purchased for the Universities 
Gallery at half the required price of £14,000. . At the sale 
of the King of Holland in 1850, Samuel Woodburn bought 
back some of the finest Raphaels and Michelangelos, and 
of these some, at the Woodburn sale in 1860, were at last 
purchased for the nation, and arrived at the British 
Museum. 


[Zo be continued. | 


Mabuse’s ‘ The Adoration of the Magi’ (facing this page). Said, 
in an early catalogue of the collection at Castle Howard, to have taken 
eight years to paint. Bought by Frederick, fifth Earl, who formed 
the collection from the Orleans sale. 


A Japanese Drawing Lesson. 


By Sir F. T. Piggott. 


\ JITH due salutation and expression of the 
compliments appropriate to the occasion—the 
first of a course of lessons by a Japanese artist 

to a foreigner—we, my master and I, settled down to the 

business of the morning. 

A small bundle, a purple silk wrapper tied by the four 
corners, contained the materials, almost primitive in their 
simplicity ; and these were set out on the floor. In the 
place of honour the thick stick of Chinese ink, and its 
special palette; then two or three saucers and a small 
water-carrier; some odd bits of colour sticks—indigo, 
brown, and yellow ochre; a bit of Chinese vermilion, a 
minute lump of gamboge, and a fragment of carmine-dyed 


felt. This is not the complete range of the Japanese artist’s 
colours ; byt the master intimated, with grave politeness, that 
they would probably be sufficient for my purpose, and that 
when I had mastered the use of these, he would introduce 
me to a larger colour scheme. The brushes were produced 
from a roll-up carrier, made of finest bamboo; and I am 
bound to say that the array did not impress me much more 
than the substitute for a colour-box, and they had evidently 
seen much service. I remember being struck by the absence 
of small fine brushes, which, in my ignorance, I supposed to 
be necessary for much of the delicate Japanese work with 
which we are familiar. I was only allowed two—one with 
hair rather more than an inch and a quarter long, and about 
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Painted by MABUSE.] [By permission of The Rt. Hon. Tue Ear or Carciste. 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. (Photo, by the Fine Arts Pustisuine Co. 
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the thickness of the top of one’s little finger at the hinge, 
very clumsy at first sight, were it not for its fine tapering 
point. With this and one other, still more clumsy in 
appearance, I was to set forth on my journey of artistic 
discovery. 

The stock-in-trade of a Japanese artist does not cost 
much; and when he has secured a client, even the 
preliminary outlay for silk or paper is spared, for the custom 
is, when an order for a picture has been accepted, for the 
customer to supply the material as well as a proportion of 
the price ; and the implied condition of the fulfilment of the 
order is that it must wait, not necessarily its turn, but the 
inspiration, which is often a long time on the way. 

The floor being duly covered with a sheet, for my house 
was Eurasian, the paper is spread upon it, two pieces side by 
side, and master and pupil seat (sci/. squat) themselves in 
front of them: the pupil not too much at his ease, and very 
much in doubt whether painting in such an uncomfortable 
attitude is possible. The best Japanese paper is made in 
small pieces about foolscap size, which must be deftly joined 
together for large pictures. I was to begin my studies on a 
single piece, but was promised a larger area for the display 
of my energies should sufficient progress be made. Then 
came a discussion as to the subjects I wished to study— 
bird, fish, flower, landscape? ‘The former seemed sufficient 
for my needs, and the master assented with a grave bow. 
His opinion, afterwards expressed to my interpreter, was 
that I was somewhat presumptuous in thus attempting to 
scale the heights of art—some slight sketches of the temples 
in western style had not at all impressed him—but while he 
was willing to guide my fingers to more perfect knowledge, 
he thought it wiser for me to limit my ambitions. Therefore 
birds were decided on: but I knew that that meant birds in 
flight ; so I was already some distance on the way towards 
my goal. And here it must be noted that the Japanese 
artsmen and craftsmen are not too willing, even for valuable 
consideration, to impart their secrets to the too curious 
foreigner. There is a recognised way of learning them; 
that is the proper way, and a foreigner could learn them that 
way if he were so minded ; why not? But foreigners had a 
foolish idea that they could reach the end by leaving out 
the beginning ; without, in fact, going through the usual 
drudgery ; and much parleying was necessary to overcome 
the master’s hesitation in sanctioning such a course; for 
was not the beginning necessary to the end? But it was 
overcome, and here at last am I setting forth upon the 
sacred way. 

I am writing of twenty years ago; of a time when the 
band of foreigners in Tokyo was a small one, many of us 
being in the service of the Japanese Government. We felt 
that we were among the greatly privileged of the earth, 
and yielded ourselves whole-heartedly to the fascinating 
allurements of our new environment, for its charm sets up a 
sort of cerebral excitement, to learn some of the secrets of 
its beauty and its fascination. Most of us set out upon 
some quest or other, and some got within sight of their 
Grail. My quest at this time was the trick of the flying 
wing. ‘The opinion had then become generally accepted 
that the Japanese alone possessed the secret of portraying 
motion, and curiosity prompted me to try and learn how it 
was done. That it was traditional we all knew ; that it was 
learnt by rote, by means of the formula I have so often 


repeated since, applicable to art in all its forms, to music, to 
everything that needs proficiency as the Japanese understand 
it—ten hours a day for ten years ; and this only to reach the 
first stage of the journey, when sheer physical and mental 
fatigue call a halt: a pause wherein to reflect, and then 
decide whether the journey shall not after all be abandoned. 
All this I knew; but the opinion prevailing in the world 
then, perhaps it still prevails, was that the art of the Japanese 
was a matter of convention pure and simple, and that that 
was the first and last word on the subject. How often have 
I heard it thus summarily dismissed from further considera- 
tion. And in the heat of argument I have heard it answered 
that western art is as full of conventions as the Japanese— 
trick of the little breezes that “dusk and shiver thro’ the 
wave,” trick of the wave upon a “surf-tormented shore,” 
trick of light upon the quivering aspen leaf, trick of rock 
and tree, trick of sheep’s wool or sleek skin of horse or cow 
—so full of conventions indeed was western art, one said, 
as to result in nothing better than the annual Exhibitions of 
Replicas. But the comparison is unseemly. Yet it is true 
that convention has not yet received its due, especially such 
very successful conventions as those practised and followed, 
and sometimes wholly departed from, by the Japanese. 
“Convention” is used in connection with Japanese art as 
a term of opprobrium, as of something which achieves 
nothing, but is only a short cut. But it is the means of 
achievement which art furnishes its students, and differs not 
at all from other things in this wonderful world. For 
everything there is a first cause; and in the case of art 
conventions that first cause is observation, and the successful 
reduction of facts observed into the two things on which art 
expression depends, line and space. The fact that Hokusai, 
at least, did go through this preliminary process, did sit 
and watch the birds and beasts and men he drew so 
cunningly, is recorded and believed. But Hokusai is 
already passing into a tradition; he is accepted as the 
inventor of many conventions, and the popular belief is that 
he was almost the last of the race, and that the giants have 
been succeeded by the trained lay-figures of the present 
day. Twenty years ago even this idea was in process of 
formation ; but I was sceptical as to its soundness. 

My master brought no models, no stuffed swallows with 
wire-suspended wing, for me to copy. The things he set 
me to draw were in his head, any number of them 
apparently, producible at will. My models were the 
conventions which he himself had learnt. And now to 
make still plainer the current views on Japanese con- 
ventions : it must be understood that it was supposed that 
every component part of every pose of every bird had to be 
learnt with infinite drudgery and so committed to memory ; 
and, ¢herefore, that the painting of a picture was only the 
mechanical effort of reproducing these component parts 
from memory. But I was unwilling to believe that 
conventions among the Japanese did not mean what 
conventions mean with us—the adoption of certain 
formulas of line and space, of combinations of strokes, by 
which certain effects are produced, which we accept as 
representative of certain things in nature. This is the first 
stage. Then comes the second; the conventions when 
mastered instil such cunning into hand and eye, that other 
things can be represented, other effects produced, which 


are based on, yet independent of, the specific conventions. 
2U 
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They have taught the eye to be so observant, the hand to 
have such cunning, that new forms and new effects can 
be produced, which spring naturally from the old well- 
practised ones, 

But it is high time that my lesson should begin. There 
’ is much rubbing of Chinese ink on the palette, and arrange- 
ment of little cups of water in convenient positions, and 
then I am taught the use of the large brush with the very 
fine point. It is first held sideways on the water so that 
the thick part near the hinge absorbs a certain quantity, 
and then the ink is taken from the palette by the tapering 
end. Our first subject was to be a flying sparrow; and 
the gradual evolution of it from beak to claw, through 
its seven stages, is shown in the first plate of studies. 

I do not think that studies such -as these exist in 
published form, though there is probably a stock of thent 
in every studio. They were drawn for me by my master 
when the course was over, in remembrance of our studies. 
They show not only the stages of the bird’s development, 
but also the stages through which the pupil must pass 
before he can hope to paint the bird. They are, in fact, 
the conventions of the flying sparrow. 

This process of instruction differs very little in principle 
from our own system of teaching writing; page after page 
of strokes, known familiarly as “pothooks and hangers.” 
So it is with the student and the sparrow. Sheets upon 
sheets of paper must be covered by each part of it, repeated 
and repeated till its production becomes almost mechanical. 
First, the open beak with the tiny line for the tongue ; then 
the eye, and then the eyelid; afterwards the great step in 
advance, beak and eye in combination. If this cannot be 
achieved, the pupil’s course had better end at once, for it is 
useless to attempt any more. All these lines are drawn 
with the tapering pointed brush, and this gives them the 
slight swell which is one of the chief characteristics of 
Japanese draftsmanship. The slightest pressure makes the 
end of the brush bend and so brings a little more of the 
tapering point into play. In the due amount of pressure 
for each stroke lies one of the secrets of the art. It is very 
slight in these beak lines, but without it their character 
would be gone, for it is just the swell of the beak itself. It 
is a trick, of course, so are all brush strokes; but you 
cannot catch this trick unless you learn to hold the brush 
in the Japanese way—quite upright, resting against the top 
joint of the middle, and the top of the lower joint of the 
first finger, and held firmly in position by thumb and top of 
the first finger. You must further imagine yourself kneeling 
on the floor, elbow on the paper, with the head well 
forward, so that the eye is in a direct line above the brush. 
When you have achieved this position, you have become a 
human drawing machine in perfect adjustment. I use these 
terms advisedly; and as every virtue which Japanese 
drawing possesses owes its very existence to it, I must 
endeavour to impress the machine-like character of the 
body’s position upon my readers. The body on the ground 
with legs tucked away in the fashion of the country, 
shoulders leaning well forward supported by the right 
elbow, the forearm resting lightly on the paper, and the 
whole balanced by the left hand and arm upon the floor— 
these are the rigid parts of the machine; the movable 
joint is the right forearm and hand which holds the upright 
brush. You may imagine it fitted with a ball socket at the 
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shoulder, and so capable of motion in any direction ; it is 


, also similarly jointed at the wrist and at each knuckle of 


the first and second fingers : and above all is the “ director,” 
the guiding eye. 

If I now ask my readers to consider the position of the 
artist of the west at his easel, mahl-stick in hand, it is not 
for the sake of invidious comparison, but to emphasise the 
fundamental difference between the two methods of work ; 
and this made clear, it follows that the results of each can 
have little, if anything, in common. To put the matter in 
a nutshell: the free lines which each system produces must 
be essentially different in quality, for the fulcrum from 
which the arm in each works is in a different relative 
position to the whole machine : and as the free lines differ, 
so also must the drawing which in large measure depends 
on them. 

I fear that my mechanical terms are, if not all wrong, 
very vague ; but I think every artist will appreciate what I 
mean by a “ free line.” I think I am right in saying that 
Sir William Armstrong wrote, long ago, some interesting 
observations on the subject. And it is not surprising that 
the eminent gunner, who was something of an artist, too, 
should have turned his attention to it; for that same 
wonderful correlation between the head, hand and eye, 
which is necessary to perfect shooting in all its branches, 
and which is part of the adjustment of the human body for 
the purpose, finds another illustration in the drawing of free 


lines. A free line is a line swiftly drawn; and, as he 


explained, it must be a steady unwavering line, for the 
momentum of the hand carries it from start to finish under 
the supervision of the brain by which its form has been 
predetermined. The parts of the machine are rigid during 


the process, except at the fulcrum which generates them. 
Drawn slowly the parts of the machine must tend to 
become less rigid, and the line inevitably wavers. Now, in 
practice, this leads to one thing on which I have often 
insisted—the practical impossibility of “copying” a 
Japanese line. You can reproduce it by adopting the 
process by which it is drawn, but copy it, no. It has led 
also to another thing, which it is the object of these 
remarks to point out: that the trick of the flying wing has 
been the inevitable product of the Japanese process of 
drawing. 

Let us come back to our sparrow, which has as yet been 
furnished only with beak and eye. For the head and body 
another brush is used: long and pliant, somewhat thinner 
and without the tapering point and, except in length, much 
like the western paint brush. This contains the colour 
equally throughout, the reserve of water at the hinge not 
being required. Its flat head enables it to produce broad 
strokes such as are required for the head and body of the 
bird, the body and wings being faintly outlined as shown in 
the fifth stage of the plate. The wing and tail-feathers 
come next, put in with the same brush; the tucked-in claw 
follows with the first brush, and, as Robert Houdin used to 
say, “ That is how it’s done !” 

Before dealing with more serious matters, I must draw 
attention to the little stroke on the throat which helps to 
give it its roundness and solidity. The brush is taken 
almost dry, laid lightly along the breast-line and then gently 
flicked at right angles. The same stroke is used with the 
pointed brush for the claw. 








Japanese studies of flying birds : the evolution of beak, claws and wings. 
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These then are the conventional steps by which a flying 
sparrow comes into existence ; but the secret of the all- 
important wing-stroke has yet to be explained. If anyone 
should doubt that there is a secret, let him try to copy a 
Japanese wing in European fashion, either sitting at a table 
leaning over his paper or standing stately at his easel, wrist 
on mahl-stick. He may take my word for it, he will fail 
hopelessly and utterly ; yet if he will become asa little child 
in teachableness, the secret, in spite of my clumsy explana- 
tion of it, will reveal itself to him. As a child, playing with 
a pencil, he has often unconsciously drawn the plumage 
strokes of the wing. The second plate of studies will 
explain exactly what I mean. He will remember how he 
himself has sat, crayon or pencil in hand, moving it, almost 
letting it move, to and fro.at its own sweet will, and pro- 
ducing such stroke-series as these ; by which term I mean - 
something more than a mere series of strokes; I want to 
indicate a series which has a common element and 
a common character running through it. My friend 
Dugald Clerk has warned me that I am here using this 
word in its ancient and most unscientific meaning, and that 
these strokes are not “in series” but “in parallel.” But 
the term is convenient to my purpose, and I use it in the 
mathematical sense, of a number of things whose relation 
each to each is governed by a constant law. This explana- 
tion being given, the reader will know ‘at once how such 
series are produced; so much of the arm or hand kept 
rigid, so many of the finger joints kept moving from right 
to left, or up and: down, with a slight expansion or contrac- 
tion of the muscles between each stroke, which is constant 
and equal. Now if for the crayon or pencil you substitute 
the Japanese brush, held in the Japanese manner, you will 
get these “ stroke-series” which the Japanese artist, inventor 
of conventions if you will, has adapted to the representation 





‘They were in the spirit of witchcraft.’ 
By Robert Spence, R.E. 
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of the wings of birds. And the reason why this is the best 


way of reproducing wing feathers is that they grow on the 


same principle as these lines developed—radiation from a 
common point, or along a line which is the /ocus of a moving 
point. The draftsman reproduces nature’s growth faithfully 
because he copies it by a series of natural lines which also 
“grow”; the secret of his success is that he has caught the 
essential characteristic, the law of growth, of each individual 
wing, whether at rest or beating the air. If this is not the 
reason let*us see what the alternative is—a series of in- 
dependent lines, without a “ series” purpose, or principle, 
which result inevitably in a wing made up of feathers “stuck 
in,” not grown. The secret, then, I take to be this: that the 
Japanese reproduce one natural law by another—the natural 
law of growth or animal structure by a process of drawing 
which is also developed on a natural law. This is entirely 
consistent with Sir William Armstrong’s suggestion of 
momentum directed by the brain ; for, on the face of them, 
these wing studies are dashed off with great rapidity ; you 
can see at once that rapid execution is the important 
element of success; and it is obvious that the arm, hand, 
and fingers must be in the same relative position throughout, 
and can only be so maintained if the chance of this position 
altering is reduced to a minimum, in other words if the 
momentum carries the hand on, in spite of the breaks, from 
start to finish. And the momentum in nature is the law 
of growth. 

Whilst we are looking at this second plate of studies, I 
may draw attention to the stroke which gives the wing bone. 
It is a natural free line, the brush after being drawn slightly 
to the right, is suddenly swung round at right angles with a 
pressure which brings the side of the point into play, and 
then as swiftly turned again at right angles into its original 
direction, and carried with a dash to the required length. 


[ Zo be continued.| 


Spence’s Etchings. 


By Frederick Wedmore. 


MEMBER of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
A an Associate of the Société Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, Robert Spence is yet but insufficiently known 
to the many who nowadays think they take an interest in 
Etching. 

For I suppose a dozen years, first as outsider, then 
as one of the company, Mr. Spence has contributed to 
the Gallery in Pall Mall. Of his painted work, sent to the 
Royal Academy occasionally—of what he has contributed 
to the newer and more interesting of the two Salons—I 
will not speak. I speak of him but as anetcher. But as 
regards his training, outside Etching, this shall be said: 
that if under the ‘South Kensington’ system, in the North 
of England, he learnt not much, he passed afterwards, 
presumably with profit, into the Slade School in London, 
and later, for a long time amused himself and laboured, 
laboured and amused himself, at Cormon’s aéedier, in the 
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‘I came among a people that relied much upon dreams.’ 


By Robert Spence, R.E. 


city in which brilliant and original Art production centres. 
Is that, I wonder, a roundabout way of saying “ Paris”? 
Well, if I am to condemn myself for the phrase, it is at 
least with the consolation that my thought will be under- 
stood clearly. 

Of Mr. Spence’s general training, that is enough ; but it 
must be chronicled, also, that of training, or teaching, in the 
craft of Etching, he had none but what was given him by 
books. I gather that he thinks much time would have 
been economised, turned to better account—and not a few 
plates, now ruined in the very process of making, would have 
been: saved—had he, in the days of his youth had access 
to such a school as that which, at South Kensington itself, 
the now President of his Roval Society has long conducted. 
Mr. Spence tells me many of his plates have known what 
it is to “ go upon the scrap-heap.” It wasa mere chance he 
says, that ‘ Mr. Pepys at Gravesend,’ which I have chosen as 
one of our illustrations, did not go there. Mr. Dicksee saw 
an impression, and urged on Mr. Spence that he “ should 
have another try.” He had “another try,” and here is the 
result: not a mastarpiece technically ; not a masterpiece 
of expression—the subject scarcely allowed that—but still 
There is a pleasant old-world pomp about 
I select ‘Mr. Pepys 


a worthy plate. 
it—an air of leisure and prosperity. 
at Gravesend’ partly on that account; but mainly, I think, 
because it is a recent and an interesting departure from the 
order of theme which has to a great extent engrossed 
Robert Spence as etcher—and which will yet, it is to be 
hoped, often engage him. 
the life and character and circumstances of the first of the 
Quakers, which really it is a principal object of this article 
to call attention to. ‘George Fox on his Way through the 
World,’ might be the title of the long series of elaborately 


I refer to those realisations of 


conceived and executed prints—already five and thirty in 
number—which constitute, no doubt, much more than half 
of the present etched work of Mr. Spence. 

Robert Spence does not shun landscape, in the wider 
sense ; but oftener than not, these George Fox labours 
cause him to address himself to interiors—court-house, or 
manor-house, or farmstead, or cottage, of the English mid- 
seventeenth century—and he brings their aspect home to 
us, and much more than their aspect. For that which is 
unique work—his main characteristic—is his 
presentation, with necessary gravity and necessary and 
delightful humour, of George Fox himself; his fearless 
thought and pregnant, weighty utterance ; his compelling 
personality, so that in any scene in which this great 
common-sense visionary appears, it is he who dominates : 
the great ones of the earth—judges or priests—become 
insignificant: that energetic and convincing, strangely- 
inspired figure is seen as worthy of Mr. Spence’s limelight. 

It is interesting to know that the original manuscript of 
Fox’s Journal (more piquant, not less serious, than that of 
the too scrupulously “edited” First Edition) came to Mr. 
As illustrator of it he has 
Diving 


in his 


Spence as a family possession. 
not been concerned to proceed systematically. 
into it, he found now one passage and now another offering 
itself as material for character-drawing: offering itself as 
wonderfully indicative of a well controlled soul and an 
unswerving purpose. Fox was no respecter of persons. 
He holds his own with a judge, and does it with such 
pungency that he sets the spectators laughing ; and then he 
turns upon the crowd and asks to know whether that court 
is a playhouse, and marvels much that there is so littie of 
sobriety where grave affairs come to be settled. Is he— 
when under examination by the magistrates—accused of 
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‘Ye talk of the King; but where were ye in Oliver's days, and what did ye do for him then?’ 


being a traitor and a rebel, an enemy to Charles, he 
recounts how for six months, he had lain in “ Derby 
dungeon” because he would not take up arms against King 
Charles the Second’s father “ before Worcester fight” ; and 
he puts to his examiners and reprovers, now so loyal and 
devoted, the unanswerable query, “ Where were ye in 
Oliver's days, and what did ye do for the King “ten?” 

In one print, Fox meets witches—scarcely Macbeth’s 
hags—confronts them with a gaze astonishing, almost 
appalling. In another, he magnetises into renewed life a 
woman who seemed sick unto death. In another, people 


By Robert Spence, R.E. 


surround him impatiently to hear his discourse, and he has 
a “silent meeting” of his own, and only at his own time 


breaks forth into speech. Certainly, like the youthful 
Ellwood—Milton’s secretary—he has a measure of joy in 
causing, in his comings and goings, the unexpected to happen. 
Again in a cottage interior, we find him with a people “ that 
relied much upon dreams”; and he tells them there were 
“three sorts of dreams; for multitude of business some- 
times caused dreams ; and there were whisperings of Satan 
in Man in the night season ; and there were speakings of 
God to Man in dreams.” 
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And wherever George Fox goes, and whatever befalls 
him, Mr. Spence can follow. He understands the mood, 
the humour, the quaint and complex character, and the 
surroundings ; he comprehends with wonderful completeness 
all the world—the homely, various English country world, 
at least—of that time. His day is all the Seventeenth 
Century. As etcher of a particular department of Historic 
Genre, Spence—by imagination and by knowledge—stands 
alone. 


Town Planning. 


R. JOHN BURNS made a felicitous speech at the 
Guildhall on October 10 in opening the Town 
Planning Conference. No one could doubt the Hon. 
President’s sincerity and enthusiasm, and his eloquent 
appeal on behalf of London should not be disregarded. 
One of his suggestions is to remove Charing Cross Station 
to the Surrey side, and to substitute for the ugly railway 
bridge a broad structure of the character of Waterloo 
Bridge: another idea is to move Cannon Street Station to 
the Surrey side, to take away Southwark Bridge, and to 
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make the approaches to the new St. Paul’s Bridge as wide 
and as stately as possible. ‘The increased facilities for 
traffic would pay the cost in the end, it is supposed. 


HE President of the Local Government Board did not 

stop at calling the Town Planning Exhibition at the 

Royal Academy “the most humane and useful exhibition | 

have ever seen within its walls.” He said that the usual 

shows caused him to think that “all is vanity and vexation 

of spirit”: whereupon, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, who was on 
the platform, smiled. 


MPROVEMENTS like the Embankment and the 
| Aldwych thoroughfare are as important as Garden 
City developments. As Mr. Stokes insisted, humanity is 
very susceptible to surroundings : 
where work is done the quality of production goes up. 
The possession of good environment, “ spacious serenity,” 
is a good step towards that intuitive desire for the beautifu! 


if we improve the places 


in life which is lacking in the equipment of “the people.” 
If by mutual co-operation and skilful town planning many 
of the depressing conditions of modern life can be avoided, 
Ruskin and Morris will not have written in vain. 





Mr. Pepys at Greenwich. 
By Robert Spence, R.E. 
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1.—Alderman John Boydell and Josiah Boydell showing the Shakespeare Gallery to the Duke ot York and Duke of Clarence. 


Drawn by Francis Wheatley, R.A. (1790.) 


(The Shakespeare Gallery became the British Institution in 1805. 


The British Institution. 


By Algernon Graves, F.S.A., 


Author of the “ Dictionary of Artists,’ “History of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
“Royal Academy Exhibitors,” etc. 


HIS Institution which, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, occupied a very conspicuous 
position in the art world, may not have accom- 

plished all it was intended to accomplish for the promotion 
of the fine arts, yet it nevertheless, during the sixty years 
of its existence, remained the second in importance of the 
metropolitan exhibitions. As its career is probably un- 
known to many of the present generation, a short account 
of it may prove interesting. When it closed its doors, a 
number of art patrons, who had hitherto met in the 
Galleries at 6, Pall Mall and at 177, Piccadilly, resolved to 
continue the work of the British Institution at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in Savile Row, and the following extract 
from the book of the Club, kindly lent me by the Secretary, 
Mr. Beavan, gives an account of the negotiations :— 

“At this time the British Institution, which for many 
years had held exhibitions of the works of the old masters 
in painting, had somewhat fallen into decay, and the lease 
of the premises occupied by it in Pall Mall was about to 
expire, and could not be renewed. It was proposed by the 


Committee of the Burlington Club that the Club should 
undertake for the future this important task in their place, 
and for this purpose the Club was ready to build a suitable 
gallery. Negotiations were opened with the Directors and 
Trustees of the British Institution, who, subject to certain 
conditions, were prepared to assent to this course, and, if it 
were found practicable, to hand over for this purpose the 
large funds that had accumulated in their hands to the 
younger body. The then President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Francis Grant, was also favourable to the plan, and the 
necessary arrangements were almost completed when some 
other members of the Royal Academy considered that the 
work of holding such exhibitions of the works of the older 
masters could be better carried out by the Academy itself, 
as a public body, in their own galleries during the winter 
months, and this has fortunately been done with brilliant 
success and with the greatest usefulness, as will be in the 
recollection of all interested in fine art. But it is, perhaps, 
worth putting thus on record that the first conception and 
initial scheme for this was the work of the Burlington Club, 
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though its realisation by the Royal Academy has been far 
more important than it could have been in the hands of a 
private institution.” 

In the year 1805 three Institutions were founded. The 
first was the London Institution, which started with a capital 
of £60,000, and a committee of seventy-one. The second 
was the General Institution, which was intended to have 
its meetings in the centre of the town, between the Royal 
Institution in the west and the London Institution in the 
east. The third was the British Institution, for which a 
very large sum was subscribed. _It was intended solely to 
promote the study of the fine arts, and for this purpose a 
gallery was to be built and pictures were bought for its 
decoration. It was to be called “The British Institution 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts,” and was under the 
patronage of the King. On June 11, 1805, the subscribers 
of fifty guineas and upwards had a meeting at the Thatched 
House Tavern, when Lord Dartmouth, who was in the 
chair, was desired to wait on the Prince of Wales to request 
that he would accept the post of Vice-President. The first 
committee consisted of the Earl of Dartmouth, Lord 
Lowther, the Rt. Hon. Charles Long, Sir George Beaumont, 
Sir Abraham Hume, Sir Francis Baring, W. Smith, Thomas 
Hope, and Thomas Bernard, all well known as patrons of art. 

Our first illustration is from a water-colour drawing, 
presented to the South Kensington Museum by William 
Smith, of the interior of the Shakespeare Gallery by Francis 
Wheatley, R.A., in 1790. The portraits include the 
Dukes of York and Clarence, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
the Countess of Jersey, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sheridan, 
Alderman Boydell and his nephew Josiah Boydell. 

Prominent on the walls are the two pictures by W. Peters, 





2.—Alderman John Boydell. 


From the Engraving by 


Valentine Green, A.R.A. By Josiah Boydell. 
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TED TAMER! |. GL ORLY 








3-—Bas-relief of Shakespeare. 
By J. Banks, R.A. 


R.A., from “ Merry Wives of Windsor” and “ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” 

The Institution at once laid out £4,500 of the subscrip- 
tions in the pur- 
chase of the Shake- 
speare Gallery in 
Pall Mall. This 
gallery had been 
built by Alderman 
Boydell expressly 
for the exhibition 
of the Shakespeare 
pictures, which 
had been dispersed 
at Christie’s in 
May, 1805, on be- 
half of Mr. William 
Tassie, who had 
won the collection 
of pictures, as well 
as the building 
that contained 
them, in a lottery. 
Our second illus- 





4.—William Tassie. 
By T. Hagbolt. 
ee 


tration is a portrait 
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5.—The Marquis of Stafford. 
By George Romney. 


of Alderman Boydell after Josiah Boydell, by Valentine Green. 
‘The third is the bas-relief of Shakespeare, by J. Banks, R.A., 
executed for the Alderman for the front of the Gallery ; this 
remained there during the entire period the British Institu- 
tion existed. The fourth illustration is a medallion of 
William Tassie, by T. Hagbolt. The following account of 
how he became possessed of the winning ticket is from 
Gray’s James and William Tassie: ‘Once his generosity 
met with a curious and unexpected reward. A poor artist 
had come to him bemoaning his improvidence in having 
invested an ill-spared guinea in a ticket for the lottery, by 
means of which Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery was to be 
disposed of. ‘Tassie, with kindly severity, scolded him for 
his folly, and then set his mind at rest by giving him his 
money for the ticket. The lottery was drawn for on 
January 28, 1805, and, out of 22,000 tickets, that held by 
William Tassie won the chief prize, which included the 
Shakespeare Gallery, pictures, and estate! After making a 
fitting present to the artist who had been the original owner 
of the ticket, Tassie sold his property by auction, the works 
of art realising over £6,180, the Gallery itself being pur- 
chased by the British Institution, while Banks’s sculptured 
‘Apotheosis of Shakespeare,’ reserved to be used as a 
monument over Boydell’s grave, ultimately found its way to 
Stratford-on-Avon.” Having thus secured a central situa- 
tion and a splendid light, the British Institution was enabled 
to hold its first exhibition of the works of modern artists in 





6.—The British Institution, Pall Mall, 1808. 
By T. Rowlandson and A. C. Pugin. 








THE 





7-—Christ Healing the Sick. 


the early part of 1806. In the title-page of the first cata- 
logue it states that the Institution was founded June 4, 1805, 
and opened January 18, 1806. ‘The King is named as 
Patron, the Prince of Wales as Vice-Patron, and the Earl of 
Dartmouth as President. 

The first exhibition was contributed to by the following 
Royal Academicians and Associates: Sir William Beechey, 
W. R. Bigg, Henry Bone, Sir F. Bourgeois, J. S. Copley, 
T. Daniel, J. Downman, E. Edwards, H. Fuseli, G. Garrard, 
H. Howard, T. Lawrence, N. Marchant, J. Nixon, 
J. Nollekens, J]. Northcote, J. Opie, W. Owen, P. Reinagle, 
J. F. Rigaud, C. Rossi, J. Russell, P. Sandby, R. Smirke, 
T. Stothard, G. Stubbs, H. Thomson, J. M. W. Turner, 
B. West, R. Westall and S. Woodforde, showing that the 
new venture had the full support of the rival exhibitors. 
Two hundred and fifty-seven works were included, amongst 
which were no portraits (except those in sculpture), an 
arrangement that was continued to the end in 1867—a few 
portraits were occasionally accepted, but they were always 
sent under a fancy title. The principal pictures shown at 
this first exhibition were Copley’s ‘Death of Chatham,’ 
‘Abraham Offering up Isaac’ and ‘Samuel Reproving Eli,’ 
as well as Turner’s ‘ Narcissus and Echo.’ 

In the first catalogue the numbers are repeated three 
times according to the rooms. ‘The north room from 
1 to 97, the middle room from 1 to 68, and the south room 
from 1 to 92. This confusing arrangement was abandoned 
in the second catalogue, when consecutive numbering was 
substituted, although the three rooms were always named. 

In the earliest editions of the first catalogue no sizes are 
given, but they appear in the second and subsequent cata- 
logues. In the third catalogue it states that “ The measures 
include the frames of the pictures.” This fact is worth 
remembering as being the only series of exhibitions of 
modern artists in which the sizes were given ; they are often 
referred to when identifying pictures. The commission 
charged on all sales made in the gallery was twenty per cent. 

The 1807 Exhibition consisted of 310 works; 1808 of 
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487; 1809 of 344; and 
1810 of 318. 

In the year 1811 the 
Prince of Wales became 
President, the Marquis of 
Stafford Deputy-President, 
the Patrons included nearly 
all the 
Royal Family, and _ the 
number of directors and 


members of the 


visitors was largely  in- 
creased, (Our fifth illus- 
tration is a portrait of the 
Marquis of Stafford after 
Romney.) 
of this year the Governors 


In the catalogue 


issue a statement of their 
aims, dated February 1, 
1811, and from it one 
gathers that they had got 
together a small collection 
By Benjamin West, R.A. of “the finest specimens of 

painting which they have 

been able to obtain from 
the great collections in this country.” This seems to have 
been the first idea of the Old Master Exhibitions, which 
commenced in 1813 and cantinued without interruption 
until the end of the Institution, to be continued afterwards 


by the Royal Academy. 





8.—The Communion of St. Nicholas. 


By Paul Veronese. 
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9.—Interior View of the Gallery of the Society of Arts, 1821. 


Our sixth illustration is dated 1808, and is after a 
drawing by T. Rowlandson and Pugin. This shows in what 
way these collected Old Master pictures were displayed, 
and that they were placed at the service of students of both 
sexes. The room nearest to the spectator is the south room, 
that is, the one nearest to Pall Mall. On entering the 
building at the entrance hall below, the visitor mounted the 
stairs facing him ; these landed him on the middle room, 
facing the north room. 

I presume that no catalogue was ever printed of these 
pictures, gathered together solely for the use of students, as 
although I have been an enthusiastic collector of catalogues, 
I have never seen one. In the statement mentioned above 
the Governors say that “in order to animate the exertions 
and promote the improvement of these young and promising 
artists, the Directors Aave annually given premiums for 
excellence, which they have gradually increased as the pro- 
gress of the artists and the state of their funds would justify.” 
Although no notice about premiums appears in any of the 
previous catalogues, a notice appeared in the press in 1809 
that premiums had been awarded by the Directors to Mr. 
Dawe, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Linnell and Mr. Gahagan. 

At the end of the 1811 catalogue the Directors 
announce for the following years premiums of 300 gs., 
200 gs. and roo gs. for the three best historical or 
poetical compositions. 

In 1811 they seem to have made a new departure ; the 
first edition of the catalogue contains 312 works, and on 
April 15 they issued a second, containing only 255 works. 
They seem to have removed all the sold pictures, and entirely 


Outline Engraving by Robert Graves, A.R.A. 


re-hung the exhibition. No fresh artist is added in the 
second catalogue, although many are absent that appear in 
the first. In this second catalogue the Directors announce 
that they have purchased for 3,000 gs. Mr. West’s 
picture of ‘Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,’ 
and that it is to be engraved by Charles Heath at 5 gs. each 
for prints, no proofs to be printed except for the subscribers 
to the purchase of the picture. Our seventh illustration 
gives this picture, which was added to the second edition 
of this year’s exhibition; it was afterwards presented to 
the National Gallery. 

The 1812 Exhibition contained a picture of ‘The 
Communion of St. Nicholas,’ by Paul Veronese, given in 
our eight illustration, which had been purchased by the 
Directors of the Institution for 1,500 gs., “and is here 
offered for public inspection.” 

Another curious feature I notice this year is that a certain 
number of landscapes are stated as “ Painted in the British 
Gallery” ; they are by T. C. Hofland, L. Clennel, T. Burden, 
R. Sass, Mrs. Coward Stone, and another by T. Burden. 
Why they are so described, and why Burden did two, is 
left to the imagination. There is also a second edition in 
this year, dated April 13, varying very little from the first 
edition. 

In 1813 the notices about the premiums do not appear. 

In 1819 three key plates are given in the catalogue 
referring to ‘ Magna Charta,’ by A. W. Devis, ‘ The Return 
of Louis XVIII, 1814,’ by E. Bird, R.A., and the ‘ Fall of 


Babylon,’ by John Martin. 
In 1820 King George IV is Patron, the Marquis of 
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Stafford President, and the Rt. Hon. Charles Long Deputy- 
President. 

In this year a key plate is given of the 
Waterloo,’ by George Jones. 

The ninth illustration is taken from an outline of the 
Exhibition of 1821 by Robert Graves, A.R.A. It is the 
only view I have seen of one of the “living artists” 
Exhibitions. It represents the north room. On the west side 
is seen the large picture of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ by John 
Martin, No. 72. The large picture on the east side is ‘ Venus 
supported by Iris complaining to Mars,’ by George Hayter, 
No. 41. The small picture on its left at the bottom is 
‘Heath Scene near Norwich,’ by John Crome. 

In 1825 the Earl of Aberdeen becomes President, and 
the post of Keeper is vacant. 

In 1827 Mr. Long appears under his new title of Lord 
Farnborough as Deputy-President. 

In 1829 the following notice appears : 
pictures having been sent to the British Institution this year 
for exhibition than usual, the Directors have been obliged 
to return several works of considerable merit, lamenting that 
the limited space of their Gallery precluded the possibility 
of admitting them.” 


‘Battle of 


“ Many more 


Art Sales of the 


II.—Objects of Art, 


money point of view one of unprecedented import- 

ance. In particular, objects of art, as, with one 
exception, distinct from picture-totals contribute notably. 
The following table indicates the ownership and the 
character of the outstanding properties :— 


\ S has been said, the season at Christie’s was from the 








PROPERTY. Lots. 4 
Pesssials ond ome 
Baron Schréder, deceased.) d’Art . . Jas lots, £114,151 . 8.068 
July 5-11. N.R. Jewels. . 35 lots, £21,007(, 473 13°95 
Camei and jIntagii - 135 lots, £2,900 
O. E. Coope, deceased. May 3-5. N.R. Majolica and Objets d’Art 300-55 4,047 
T. W. Waller, deceased. June 7-9. N.R. Porcelain, Silver, & 
Furniture . , , ; ; ‘ if) 433 | 53»839 
Isaac Falcke, deceased. April 19722, N. y Bronzes, Majolica,etc. | 530 37,229 
H. S. Theobald, K.C. , it —_—s + }357 lots, £7,510 
Etchings and Pert Il. April as- 25- 30. 15325 34,618 
re a N.R. heat * $968 lots, £27,108 
Earl of Chesterfield. umed 31-February 3- N.R. Contents ad | 
Holme Lacy (K). 1126 | 31,385 


April 7-8. E ngrav 
ings and pEMET" as lots, fo. 6a), 


1,037 | 20,242 
April 11-14. Objets}612 lots, £10,774 


Montague J. Guest, de- 
ceased. N.R. 


d’ Art, etc. . 


D. Meinertzhagen, deceased. July 12. N.R. Mezzotints . ° 157 | 14,016 
Abel Buckley, deceased. May 30. N.R. Mezzotints, etc. . 89 11,214 
Sir Walter Gilbey. March 8-10. N.R. Contents of Cambridge 8 

House, Regent's Park (K) . } | 
A Nobleman. June 23. N. R. Porcelain and Furniture ° 120 7,316 
Sir W. Q. Orchardson, deceased. aed el a N.R. Contents “ys 830 | 5,309 


13, Portland Place (G 


Total . + 7207 418,004 





Nortes.—(K) Sold by Knight, Frank and Rutley; (G) by Gillows. All others by 
Christie. N.R. indicates that the property was sold without reserve. 


Even were we to go back to 1882, when the historic 


Hamilton Palace collections brought £397,562, it is ques- 
tionable whether a similar table would have so consider- 


* Continued from page 312. 


Ceramics, 
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In 1833 a notice appears that the Directors propose to 
open an exhibition after Easter of the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. West, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, the three 
last Presidents of the Royal Academy, and will be thankful 
for any information as to where some of their finest works 
may be met with. 

In 1835 the President is the Duke of Sutherland ; and in 
1837 and 1838 are notices similar to that of 1829. In 1838 
Her Majesty is Patroness, and the post of Deputy-President 
is vacant—to which post Lord Francis Egerton was elected 
in 1839, when the Directors regret they have returned 257 
pictures. In 1847 the Deputy-President becomes Earl of 
Ellesmere. 

Up to the year 1852 the catalogues were printed a large 
quarto size, but in that year they were made much smaller. 
In this year and afterwards the sizes of the pictures are 
not given, but the prices are substituted. In this year the 
Deputy-President is called Vice-President, to which post 
the Marquis of Westminster was elected in 1858. He was 
promoted to President in 1862, when Lord Broughton was 
elected Vice-President. They both remained until the end 
in 1867. 

[Zo be continued.| 


Season. 


Engravings, etc. 


able an aggregate, this because the Hamilton Palace pictures 
fetched £123,402, leaving £274,160 for the objects of art. 
The nearest approximation to this season’s aggregate during 
the last decade was in 1907 (see THE ART JOURNAL, p. 303), 
when, however, the Lewis Hill jewels accounted for £94,805 
out of the £256,216. Had dispersals of precious stones 
been of equal importance with others—for instance, had 
thirty-one lots of jewels aggregated £89,526 as in seventy 
minutes did those of the late Earl of Dudley in 1902—the 
section of sales now under review would have been unpre- 
cedented all round. 

Baron Schroder, head of the Leadenhall Street banking 
firm, died on April 20 last, the value of the estate being 
swom at £ 2,079,611 with net personalty £1,970,927. 
His pictures and marble statuary not otherwise bequeathed 
go to the National Art Gallery of Hamburg, while the early 
and beautiful Chalice and Paten, discovered in 1892 by 
three miners near Dolgelly and bought by the Baron at 
auction on March 4 of that year for £710, were bequeathed 
to the King, “to be disposed of for the public service.” 
Like Mr. Octavius Coope, Mr. T. W. Waller, of Bradford, 
was a brewer. Mr. Isaac Falcke, whose gift in 1909 to the 
British Museum of Wedgwood and other articles exhibited 
at the opening of the Crystal Palace in 1857, will be 
remembered, died on December 29 last, after having been 
a keen collector in all parts of Europe during the preceding 
half century. In consequence of ill-fortune Mr. Falcke had 
previously been compelled to part with many of his most 
treasured possessions, some of which are now at Hertford 
House or in the Berlin Museum. He was a supremely good 
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SOME RECORD-PRICED MEZZOTINTS, ETCHINGS, ETC. 


SALE. PRICE. 
ues <8 of Sir he Frankland. Unique progress p.b.1., inscription A en ver. W. Ward (Ghaggass). : 
{ 3, 590 BS ; , coloured, 660 gs.) Cost vendor ohent £600. gra } D. Meinertzhagen (July 12) wt pee + gS. 1,150 
2 Isabela, Duchess of utland. State I Vi “in Walpole (390%) Biyeh,’: 1,000 gs.) G6), r ess prea Abel Buckley (May 30) ... om ae «+ QS. 1,100 
e Ladies Waldegrave. tate names in Walpole’s set V. Green (Reynolds (1897, f j 
3 { Broadhurst, 560 gs.) (85) ..- A ° _ hy 7 } Abel Buckiny (May 30 7 8S. 74° 
4 Mice Boned —_ ues 1. " Dickinson (Reynolds). ‘(agor, ‘Normanton, "580 gs.) (102) D. Meinertzhagen (July 12) one — « gS. 700 
5 iss _ ea) amus. State y oe mentee atauction. W. Di eons { —— (x908, State Il, I.) H. S. Theobald (April 27)... rt ee ws gh 640 
3 6 Godsal Children’: The Setting Sun. State I. > Young (Hoppner). (1901, 220 gs.) H. S. Tkeobald (April 30)... Jon e + gS. 620 
Méryon. Abside de — _ Rect I. oe. | Monsieur yy faible — age 967) ‘affection et ey 
reconnaissance.” to Theo y Gutekunst, 1902, £180. (1891, De Salicis, auto-dedication a 
7 we é., 2 £135 ; 3906, Gerbeau, Paris, State II, £212). Only 12 known. Artist seceived I. so francs H. S. Theobald (April 13)--- vse os £640 
or one. (209) ..- jou ‘ pa 
8 Mrs. Payne Galway and Son. State I. wi R. Smith (Reynolds). (1905, L. Huth, 350 gs.) (788) oe H. S. Theobald (April 29)... dat igi ws BS. $40 
Countess Cholmondeley and Son. Flawless proof, full title and inscription apace, 2¢ —_ get H. S. Theobald (April 29) pam 
C. Turner (Hoppner). (003, State I, 265 gs.) (845) -.- - 5. theo April 29)... gS. 5 
am ‘Se Indiscrétion aa L’Aveu Difficile. p.b.l.’ Ss, in ooteeee. F. Janinet ( (Lavreince). (3907, a pe, 56 gs Montague Guest (April 7) gs. 490 
(211) } 3 (J ban tie oa aia Ss. 
rr ‘Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens. Fine, of only ‘State. W. Dickinson (Reynolds). (1900, 450 gs.) (120) D. Meinhertzhagen (July 12) .. wil + gS. 480 
z2 7 Charles Spencer. State I. W. Dickinson (Reynolds) (1902, 195 gs.) -- Abel Buckley (May 30) ... maa = + gs. 460 
33 ‘" pena Paty xt Italian an 1895-6, 27 om apc 73-100). ob. 25 es (1905, Gabbitas, ss H. S. Theobald (April 12) £460 
sold separate 187 128. (52 eee ahece P ead a =) aS 
14 Mrs. Stables and Daughters. StateI. J. R. ‘Smith | Romney). "(1908, Ismay, 310 gs) 69 “<_ os D. Meinertzhagen (July 12 “— ws. = BS. 420 
15  L'Indiscrétion, p.b.1., in colours. F. Janinet (Lavreince). (1903, March 31, 120 gs.) (98)... «+ sie T. W. Waller (June 6)... 0 od —— . 
16 Lady Anne Lambton. State I. J. Young (Hoppner). (1903, May 12, 340 gs.) ~(82) ab ees oe D. Stuiearaasion Clot 12) ins an «+ ZS. 410 
17. Mrs. Robinson, “ Perdita.” State I, superb. J. R. Smith (Romney). (1899, 250 gs.) (790) __--- _ - | -H. S. Theobald (April 29). sts tee wee BSe GOO 
18 (Mrs vale) ao ad pe Three others eueed, one in B.M. , Cheylesmore. H. — H. S. Theobald (April on. a nO Be gs. 370 
19 Edmund Burke. State I. ome (Romney). (1908, Lawson, State 1 (?) , £72) (555) ose on H. S. Theobald (April 28)... _ o -- gS. 370 
20 Elizabeth, Countess of Mexborough. Etched letter proof. W. Ward | (Hoppner). (1903, 300 gs. ) 11) H. S. Theobald (April 30) .. ws - e+  % 350 
se {The Douglas Children : “* Juvenile Retirement.” Statel. J. a (Hoppner. ) Four progress proo s 7 T. W. Waller (June 6) i aie 
es B.M. A. = , 81 gs. yng tap ones 170 gs.) (127) -. aie , 8S- 35 
ryon. orgue. tate uto-dedication to De Salicis. “F rom "De Salicis, ul 16, 1891, 16 gs. oy 
22 2 1904, Flower, State II, 86 gs ) (207) J y 9 o H. S. Theobald (April 13)... a = ae £320 
embrandt’s Frame-maker. cof with artists’ names only in etched letters. . Dixon (Rembrandt). : : " 
23 eae Tove se vey d 1908, 8 £250. . PS . * . . 4 = - - 7 P ove, “ »} H. S. Theobald (April 27).+. eee eve coe gs. 300 
a a fe of Sir John Tay or, art., © iisson Ha amaica,’ in alpole's : . 
i { autograph. W. Dickinson (Reynolds). (1901, 185 gs.) (388) ee we ~ H. S. Theobald (April 27)... " ie - oa 
25 D.Y.Cameron. Belgian Set, 1907, 10 subjects, O.P. 60 gs. __ First occurrence at auction. “(63 ) ee a J. Kirkland (June 22) oe oo oe ++ gs. 280 
26 wm Le berg e. L sony, ‘before C. me) and the verses. Green paper. Bought of Gutekunst, c. rig H. S. Theobald (April 13 £280 
gs. (1908, Knowles, 36 gs.) (180 as. > § (4 ™ soe _n poe 
27. The Fruit Barrow: Walton amily. Etched letter proof. J. R. ‘Smith (Walton). (1907, £145.) "(332 “a Montague Guest (April 8)... _ _— aa gs. 265 
28 Sophia Western. State I. J. R. Smith (Hoppner). (1907, 59 gs. ; , coloured, 105 gs.) (345) wap Montague Guest (April 8).. “ wi «+ ZS. 250 
29 Miss Cumberland. StateI. J. R. Smith (Romney). (1910, Theobald , 160 gs.) (67) i mn nie D. Meinertzhagen (July 12 ine an «. gS. 250 
30 +Prince Rupert. The Standard Bearer. — I. (656) ae ae H. S. Theobald (April 28). a am iia gs. 240 
31 Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton and Ar, State l. J. Finlayson (Read). (1907, ¢ 210 gs.) (570) eve H. S. Theobald (April 28). ove es -+ BS. 230 
32 Caroline, ‘Countess of Carlisle. p.b. My Walker (Romney). (1903, ? State, 38 gs.) (53) - F. Curtis (July 27) (S)__... ove one ose £240 
33 mee Palmer. State II. R. Smith anseaas ds). ‘1903, State I, wneinened edges, 185 gs. “)} H. S. Theobald (April 29)..- gs. 205 
34 ores age Rue de la Tixeranderie. State 1. Green paper. (1909, Day, 50 gs) (193) - H. S. Theobald (April 13)... ose ove oe £210 
_ Samuel Johnson ndescribed proof, etched letters, before ‘‘ Dr.’’ was erased -_ “LL.D.” "added. ae 
35 { W. Doughty (Reynolds). From Sheffield, 1907, £155 R.P. (399) - ote ‘ H. S. Theobald (April 27)... wiaevaiel 
36 Lady Louisa Manners. State I. C. Turner (Hoppner). (1901, brilfiant | p- b.l., , £200). (853 . coe H. S. Theobald (April 29)... _ ici “+ gS. 200 
- Mrs. Phoebe Hoppner: The Salad Girl. -State bes W. Ward epeespmmee (1907, sa oan s pro, 46 gs. sD} H. S. Theobald (April 30) gs. 200 
38 Méryon. Rue des Mauvais ‘Garcons. State i. (1909, Day, State Il, 30 gs.) (189) - ons H. S. Theobald (April 13)... ‘iin se ies £200 
39 Méryon. Pont au Change. State I. Early impression, uncleaned margin. (1909, Day, © 120 gs.) 205) H. S. Theobald (April 13)... os eee oe £200 
40 ~Lords John and Bernard Stuart. State I, p.b.l. McArdell (Van Dyck). 97, nape s £50.) (55) D. Meinertzhagen uly 12 oe one _ gs. 175 
41 D.Y. Cameron, Venetian Palace, 1898. (Wedmore 117). ‘O.P. 3 gs. (84) .- : «+ June 22 oe . oes ose eee gs. 58 


Nores.—Engraver’s name given immediately before the name, printed in brackets, of painter of original picture. Details within brackets are of former record-priced 
impressions. (S) Sold by Sotheby. All others by Christie. 


BRONZES. 
SALE, PRICE. 
Houdon, Statue of Diana, 1782. Replica for Jean Gusta, Marquis de Masigny, « of wate carved for ~ 3 woe . 
: { Catherine II. Once Sir Richard Wallace’s ee - X e C. T. Yerkes (April 12) (A) sa a s+ £10200 
‘we Ser, ge high, formed as tazza- shaped vase, figure of 2 eptune « on cover. ‘enetian,} Isaac Falcke (April 19)... 5 us — tome 
Equestrian group, 104 in. high, of Roman soldier mounted « ona charger. Italian, Sze. XV. Bought by ; . 
3 Spero, 1908, in country house, £121, and sold to Falcke. a ade mr: oom 599 gs. t Isaac Falcke (April 19) -.. ous io oo £39700 
E ry in hh Sonat Pen Ni ~ eh nbe _ c Fal ke h England. la 
ve, i in. hig! School of Peter Vischer ( uremberg, 1529 ost Falcke £20 in — and. Similar ’ : a 
4 { bronze owned by Pierpont Morgan at S.K. I.C. (22)... po a Isaac Falcke (April 19)... a af £3,000 
5 Moliére. Life-size bust. French, Sec. XVIII. (182) coe eae eee eae “ae -s on O, E. Coope (May 4) ‘on ove «+ ZS. 2,700 
6 Man with helmet, 13 in. high. Italian, Sec. XVI. (409) - ae sad T. Stainton (June 30) (F) .. eee ila w+ ZS. 2,100 
7  Inkstand, 6 in, high, formed as owl standing upon a frog. Padvan school, Sec. XVI. LC. (65) as Isaac Falcke (April 19) --- ee os ww. £2,100 
8 St. John the Baptist, 1st in. high. ftalian, Sec. XVI. Cost Falcke £30. (47) ewe one ont oxe Isaac Falcke(April 19)... ioe one ... £2,050 
9 Female Satyr with infant, 8 in. high. School of Riccio. I.C. (43) wee pa me ine Isaac Falcke (April 19) --- “<i set w+ £15250 
to «St. weeny on plaque, 64 X of. German, Sec. XVI. Cost — £40. ¢ 19) “as : XV: Isaac Falcke (April 19)... ose - «» £1,050 
Meleager, 8 in. high, seated on tree-stump, dog and dead boar at feet. School of Verrocchio, late Sec. ® Salek : im 
{" Same model as Salting and Pierpont Morgan bronzes at S.K. 1.C. (13 “ Isaac Falche (Apel 19). _ oa £1,020 
12 Speen group, ro in. high, Roman warrior on a charger. Italian, ane. KW! (367) dil ‘ es T. Stainton (June 30) (F) ... one eee -- gs. 820 
13 Old man, 12 in. high. Italian. (408) vs wee ee = T. Stainton (June 30)(F) --- see wee BS+ 530 
14 A bull charging, 11 in. high. Italian, Sec. XV. Falcke regarded ‘this as $ superb. LC. (7) “e a Isaac Falcke (April 19)... eve on _ 455° 
TERRA-COTTAS. 

1 Pair of Statuettes of Bacchantes, dancing, 1£% in. high. Plinths inscribed ‘‘ Marin.”’ I.C, (223) one T. W. Waller (Tune 8)... oer eae «+ ZS. 1,000 
2 Jean Jacques Rousseau. Life-size bust, signed by J. A. Houdon, 1779. I.-C. (222) int on ove T. W. Waller (June 8) _ ... oo“ on «+ gS. 600 
Nores.—({A) Sold by American Art Association, New York ; (F) by Foster. All others by Christie. I.C. illustrated in catalogue. 

SNUFF-BOXES AND TABLET CASES. 
SALE. PRICE. 
uis oval gold snu x. Six miniatures in gouache by Charlier after Boucher. (1895, Duke o oe : 

{" ee ee as t25 ‘as ini i he by Charli fter Bouch (1895, D os oe Baron Schréder (July 6) ... one oe + £4,000 
2 Louis XVI oval gold snuff-box. Six miniatures in gouache by Van Bleranberghe. Lc. @ 14) ove = Baron Schréder (July 6) ... pom ros «-» £4,000 
3 Louis XV gold tablet case, enamelled _—_ with four ~— s “en ansennenes I, oe (79) - eee eco Baron Schréder (July 6) ... ove ee ws QS. 2,150 
4 Louis XV oval gold snuff-box. — rge, & Paris. I.C eos ne at woe Baron Schréder (July 6) ... oes — w+ QS. 2,100 
5 Louis XV oblong gold snuff-box. Signed Schindler. I.C. a O. E. Coope (May 5) van esis a om £15750 

Louis XVI gold tablet case, a as veined marie, “ Souvenir a’ Amitié” ‘in 1 diamonds on top. a ee - 
6 { 1.C. (soa) >} Baron Schroder (July 6) ... _ a «- £1,750 
7 Louis XV gold tablet case, “enamelled ex “ plein with scenes after Lancret. 1.C. “(7 6) we Baron Schréder (July 6) ... wa on ws» gS. 1,600 
8 Louis XVI octagonal gold’ snuff-box, with medallions in grisaille of Nymphs and Cupids. I. C. (68) eve Baron Schroder (July 6) .-.. eve oe oe §©=—6 8 90 


Nore.—I.C. illustrated in catalogue. 
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ART SALES OF THE SEASON. 


OBJECTS OF ART, SILVER, JEWELS, 


Biberon (‘ 
Rock-crysta 
valued it at £500, catd. as Italian mid-Sec. XVI, 'b »500 gs., C. Wertheimer. 


‘a ge quaffer, bibber, sucke-spiggott, also an ewer,” Cotgrave’s Bundle of Words, 1610). 

mounted with enamelled gold. 12} in. high, 16¢ in. long. (1905, J. Gabbitas, who 

See Tue Art JourNAL, 

1905, Pp. 338-3.) Now thought to be work of ae Mignot, satan fl. 1595, who published 

series of engravi ngs for jewellers, some in B.M. I.C, 57) eee 2 ove oe oe ove eee 
r 


Rope. 177 pearls of finest Orient. (290) - sed 
Emerald and brilliant suite, three pendants and pair ‘of ear- ‘rings. 63) 
Necklace. 79 pearls, diamond snap. (81 ses ome 
Necklace. _ 50 pearls, single brilliant snap. (289 


Grin'ing Gibbons Carvings. Overmantel decorations : In Salon 950 ‘gs. , in 1 Dining- room a5 gs. . in) 
Drawing-room (two) goo and goo gs. Exhd. Lenygon’s, tg10. I.C. (834, 827, 8a9, 831). 
a 4" io — mounted with poe = and silver gilt. 1&4 in. high. 
- (136 
“Eliabethan silver gilt cup and cover, ot i: in. 1. high. 1578. 
shied 150z. (1897, Maskell, £515.) 1.C. on 
“Tazza, 10 in. diam., 4 in. high. Melchizedek ‘blessing Abraham. Sigued in ‘full Susanne 
1874, Greaves, £260.) I.C. (56) ove mn ove coe ove oon oe on oon 
Two upright panels, 8§ X 72. History of Afneas in colours and gold from woodcuts of 
- Virgil,” 1502. Style of Penicaud II. (1849, Ww. W. Hope, 36 gs.) L.C. (55 
(Silver. Elizabethan silver gilt cup and cover, 12} in. high. London h.m. 1580, maker’s mark HC with) 
hand holding a hammer. 19 oz. 4 dwt. (21 
{Seer Edward VI silver gilt am, 9 in high. London hm. 1551, maker’s mark a hand and crown.) 
33 0z. 9g dwt. (22) one oe _ oe oso _ ove ose oe ae 
fLimoges. Circular salt- cellar, 4 in. high. Figures of Juno, Psyche, Mercury, Diana, Cecilia and) 
‘ Minerva. Signed J(ean) L{imousin). 1.C. (43) oul 
Silver. Twelve James I Apostle spoons, figures gilt. London h. m. 1617, maker’s “mark ‘Is monogram, 
Sulhamstead set. =rys,* spoon, St. James the Less, found by Crichton Bros. in their stock. 
) Complete set then sold to Mr. J. A. Holms. In ee he bought the eleven Staniforth Apostle 
| spoons, dated 1519, oldest known (1855, Bernal, 62 gs. 
fSilver. Pair of Henry VII Apostle Spoons: the Master, a, St. Philip? 
( 1490, maker’s mark Lombardic N. 30z. (67 
(linet. Oblong chasse, 7# X 44. With 12 enamelled pl: aques, “History of Pallas, ete. 
J. Noylier. (1866, G. H. Morland, £140). IL.C. (57 
jSilver. Twelve Charles I Apostle spoons. London . m. 
4 above, a quatrefoil and two pellets below. Each spoon pnee fat F 
| Rev. B. P. Symons, D.D., Wadham College. (120) ... 
(Cameo. Head of Eros on sapphirine chalcedony. Renaissance. mount, , enam:lled ‘gold. 
{ borough Gems, lot 145, 620 gs.) (60 
Military Decorations. Gold Peninsular Cross and others gts snted | to General ‘Sir Frederick Stovin. 59 
Miniature. Astronomer, powdered hair, red coat, seated at atable. By Dumont. (234 
Coin, Delfoi, Phokis. Silver, 190 grs. Head of the Amphictyonic Demeter « Athela. 
Violin. By Joannes Baptista Guadz agnini. (78 
Lead Figures. Lady and Gentleman, 51 in. high, early Sze. XVIII costume. 
Coin. Eretria, Eub. Silver, 266 grs. Head of Gorgon. (27) .. 
Rapier, swept- chilted. Italian, c. 1570. Armourer’s mark a lion ‘and H. 


“Tealian, } 


Mz sker’s mark a raven in | shaped | 


hema 


{ 
f 
* 


_~ 


Figures gilt. “London h. mi.) 
‘Sty le of Couly , 


1637, maker’s mark RC with three -_ 
I.H., 2637.” Case property « 


: 1859, Marl- ~ 


B.C. 346. 22 
(553) 
(1855, Bernal, £7 10s.) (85 


Notes.—(K) Sold by Knight, Frank and Rutley; (S) by Sotheby ; (P) by Puttick ; 


all others by Christie. 


ETC. 


SALE. 
Baron Schréder (July 5 
July 8 
une 2 


Mrs. K. M. Russel June’ ‘22 
A Lady (July 8) . . 


Holme Lacy lines 2)\K 
A Lady (June 23) 

T. W. Waller (June 7) 

O. E. Coope (May 3)... 

O. E. Coope (May 3 

Mrs. Milligan (June 21 

Mrs. Milligan (June 21 

O. E. Coope (May 3 


Col. Thoyts (April 28 


L. A. West (April 28 
O. E. Coope (May 3 
Canon Valpy (April 28 


Baron Schroder (July 11 


R. Day (April 18) (S 
O. E. Coope ( May 5) 
July 5 (S) 


Leonard Borwick (June ro) (P) ... 
Montague Guest ( Aprit 14) 

July 5 ‘ 

O. E. Coope May 3 


PORCELAIN AND POTTERY (CERAMICS). 


Sévres. Vase and Cover, 174 in. high. ‘* Vaisseau & Mat.” Gros-bleu and apple-green ground. - Painted 
by Ledoux (?). Very rare. [Similar shaped vases: Windsor, gros-bleu: Hertford House, gros-bleu 
and apple-green, Vincennes period, c. 1755; Baron A. de Rothschild, rose-Pompadour; Pierpont 

} Morgan, rose-Pompadour, part of Coventry garniture, (1874, 10,000 gs.)] ‘Two tulip-shaped vases, 

| 124 in. high. Gros-bleu ‘and apple-green arene. Pz sinted by Jean Pierre Ledoux, 1759. (1886, 
Dudley 2,650 gs.). I.C. (37 and 38 o one - os ~ = as 
Colonne de Paris” and cover, 1st in. “high. Turquoise ground. Painted by Dodin, 1779. 
cassolette & festons”’ and covers, 8 in. high. ‘Turquoise ground. Painted by Dodin> 
(1851, Pembroke, 665 gs. ; 1895, Lyne Stephens, 5,000 gs.) I.C. (45 and 46) 
Painted by pees om, 


Vase ** 
Pair of vases ‘‘ 
) and Le Guay, 1779. 


prres. 


sSévres. Two square orange-tubs, 6$ in. high. Gros-bleu borders. after) 
‘ Boucher. (1895, Lyne Stephens, 1,900 gs.) I.C. (35) onal 
Chinese. Double-gourd shaped Celadon vase, 164 in. high. Louis XV ormolu mounts. “(1855, ‘Bernal, " 
{ 60 gs. ; Eke (10% 2) oll 


sSévres. Two éventail jz ardiniéres, 8 in. high. “White gone, apple-green ribands. 1757: 


(1886, Dudley, ' 
& 1,360 gs. ) Le. (39) - . te 


(From Rattier Coll., 


Siena. Dish, 1c in. diam. * Narcissus in landscape. £100.) Le. (35) . 
jChelsea, Pair of vases and covers, 20¢ in, high. Mottled dark blue ground. Painted with Fr: agons ard 
subjects. 4th period, Sévres influence. R.P. for pair of Chelsea vases. 1go1, Lord Henry ete nne's> 


(52) - : 


pair scroll-form vases, mottled crimson ground, and pair of beakers en suite, £5,400. 
Battle scenes by t 


sSévres. ‘Two tulip-shz uped vases, 11$ in. high. Gros-bleu ground, marbled with gold. 

( Morin after Wouverman, flowers by Thévenet, sen., 1762. (1886, Chesham, 920 gs.) I.C. (44) «J 
¢Sévres. Pair of seaux. Gros-bleu ground. Painted by Dodin, rane by Le noel maces Similar - 
i service at Windsor. I.C. (170) ... ne pad 

Sévres. Cabaret. Bleu-de-Roi pa Subjects after Boucher. (1886, Dudley, 1,000 gs. ) 1.C. (33) 

sSévres. Ps uir of ice-pails, covers and liners. Turquoise ground. Painted by Boul: anger, gilding by Le) 
t Guay, 1778. Part of Empress Catherine of Russia’s service. I.C. (167)... 

fChinese. Pair of octagonal famille-rose Mandarin jars and covers, 50 in. ~—. Cc hii ien Lung 2735-99). 


J 
{ (1853, Revelstoke, 1,000 gs.) (10) . 
"Painted by “Morin, a 


jSévres. Vase *‘ Allemz and Uni” and cover, 11 in. high. Turquoise ground. 
by P. uevem, 1780. Part of Cascais wee., bought by Asher W enteine, 1906, for about 1,000,000 
rancs oe . 

Sévres. Pair of commode-sh: sped jardiniéres, 5 in. “high. “Apple-green ‘ground, Painted by Morin (? » 
{ 1760. (18533, Revelstoke, 710 gs.) I.C. (36) ... J 
fSévres. Pair of vases, flattened oviform shape, Louis XV ‘ormolu mounts, 11 in, high. Subjects after| 
t Teniers. (1895, Conte, 430 gs.) 1.C. (173) - 
Chelsea. Pair of pear-shaped vases, 164 in. high. Mottled dark blue ground. “LC. ” (161) - — 
{Stvese. —— ases mene by Duplessis, 94 in. high. 1753. From Chéréméteff Coll., see ‘No. pa 

L. (e ae 


Painted by Gomery (? ). 1758. LC. (41)... 


Sévres. Seau, 64 in. high, " Rose- Pompe sdour ground. 

Sévres. Pair of oviform vases, 19 in. high. Louis XVI ormolu mounts. (5 oe nee 
(Chelsea. Pair of square vases and covers, 13} in. high. Pink Sean mz bled with gold. From Anger-) 
‘ stein Coll. IC. (108) ee 7 f 


Figures, etc., in ‘blue, "yellow and green, on deep) 


(192) 


Circular dish, “s08 in. diam. 


fFaenza or Caffaggiolo. 
(1899, Zsc hille, £270). I.C. 


t blue ground. c, 1515. 


Probably by Melchoir, c. 1760. Bought in 1862 for a small sum. 
| Watteau figures, 310 gs.) (523 


English. China heads of an ng 


Chinese. Pair of oviform vases, 264 in. high. Dark mottled blue ground. E arly Ming (1368- 1644. ) (105) 
sGubbio. Dish 84 in. diam. Cardinal's coat- orem and hat. Signed by Maestro Goong, 3527.) 
: £2. (n.. tina ne 

Sévres. Biscuit bust of Mz adame Du Barry, r5 in. high. Painted with the cipher DB, 1772. LC. (172) 
Chelsea. Pair of inverted pear-shaped vases, 18} in. high. Mottled brilliant dark blue. I.C. (160) ... 
sSévres. Cabaret. Jonquille ground. Painted by Léve pére, 1786. Given by Louis XVI to William) 
' Eden, rst Baron Auckland, when Ambassador to France. (1906, Auckland, 620 gs.) (50) .- J 
{ Hispano- Mauro bowl, 3t in. ma. 8 in. high. Coat-of-arms in blue and brown. 183% Bardini, 
t £155.) (189) ° ; ove oe ove oe oe 
| Hochst. Two painted groups, The “Butcher and The Barber, 5 in. high. Foliage bac i covers 


(1907, 3 Hichst vases and covers, 


Collection of 78. I.C. (574) 


Notes.—(K) Sold by Knight, Frank and Rutley ; others by Christie. 


SALE, 


w 


Baron Schréder (July : 


Baron Schrider (July 5) ... 


saron Schroder (July 5) ... 
O. E, Coope (May 4) 
Baron Schréder (July 5 

O. E. Coope (May 3) 


A Lady (July 19) 


Baron Schrider (July 5) ... 
O. E. Coope (May 4) 
Baron Schroder (July 5) ... 
O. E. Coope (May 4) 


Baron Schroder (July 5) ... 
Jaron Schroder (July 5) ... 


Baron Schroder (July 5) .-. 


T. W. Waller (June 8) 
T. W. Waller (June 8) 
Baron Schréder (July 5) --. 


Baron Schréder (July 5) .--. 
Baron Schroder (July 5) ... 


O. E. Coope (May 4) 
T. W. Waller (June 8) 
June 20 

O. E. Coope (May ; 3) 


O. E. Co ype (May 4 
T. W. Waller (June 8) 


Jaron Schroder (July 5 
r. W. Waller (June 8 
Sir W. Gilbey (March 9) (K) 
Sir W. Gilbey (March 9) (K) 


1.C., illustrated in catalogue. 


C. illustrated in catalogue. 
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PRICE. 
£10,000 
£9»900 
45+709 


£5,000 
£4150 


gs. 3,675 


gS. 3300 


PRICE, 


gs. 9,000 


gS. 9,000 








wood, mounted with silver plaques, escutcheons, etc., havin 
Henrietta Maria at St. James's Palace, given by her to "Earl 
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FURNITURE AND TAPESTRY. 





death they oo be taken to Rushbrooke, residence of his nephew, aa T. sti where till now 


| Pair of Cabinets, English, early Sec. XVII, 77 in. high, 59 in. wide. 


they remained. Illus. Macquoid’s English Furniture. (14 
Tapestry. 


2 


Oudry. LC. 


En suite with pair of commodes, 1901, e of Leeds, £15,030. (37) 
Chippendale Poems ab pr mahogany breakfront “eaves bookcase. go in 
ei by in. wide, and six Goa, Louis —_ design. Covered 0 


naenuede Cabinet, ‘50 in. ‘high, 34 in. “wide. “Ormolu mounts. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 ‘Tapestry. Eleven panels of Old Brussels. Scriptural ani classical subjects. 
9 

°o 


7) 
Oblong panel Oudenarde(?) (Catd. as Beauvais), 7 rf 3 in. “high, : 10 ft. 8 i in. wide. 
os in a landscape. mange at country sale few yom ago, rolled up as a carpet, £30. 4 July 26 


{ Lou EVI se settee, 72, in. wi wide, and ten ‘fauteuils “Covered old “Aubusson, subjects after Boucher and) 
( 
ie of Louis XV Encoigneures, ‘38t in. hi he Signed by ébéniste Joseph, ‘ormolu. mounts al Caffieri ‘at 


Tapestry. Three panels Old Brussels, about ro ft. 4 in, high. Classical subjects. one 
Charles II State bedstead, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, 14 ft. 3 in. high. Covered in rich crimson silk. (369)... 


SALE. PRICE. 

Oak, veneered with lignum vite 
monogram HMR.  Belonged to 

St. Albans, who directed that on his? R. Rushbrooke (June 23) 44,0c0 
Children 

+ ZS. 2,800 

T. W. Waller (June 8)... ins an «+ $2,900 

June 23 £2,630 

igh 76 in. wide. (6r3) oe Holme Lacy ities 2) ) - gS. 2,000 

Sanam, La Fontaine subjects } T. W. Waller (June 8) . gh 2,600 

Stamped R. "Lacroix. (263) T. W. Waller (June 8) + QS. 3,550 

(290-2) eee Townshend Heirlooms (July 25) - gS. 1,400 

(512-14) Holme Lacy (February 1) (K) in — Cio 

Holme Lacy (February 1) (K) ..- oni ue £750 


Note.—(K) Sold by Knight, Frank and Rutley. All others by Christie. 


/ 


judge of old bronzes, and often visited Christie’s, one of the 


last occasions being in 1905 when the Gabbitas Biberon, 


which reappeared this year, was on view. The name of 
Mr. H. S. Theobald, K.C., is familiar and honoured in the 
world of the print collector. Failing eyesight caused him 
to sell his splendid assemblage of etchings and engravings, 
the section of Old Masters being sent for dispersal to 
Stuttgart. Discriminating taste had again its money reward. 
It is worthy of note that the fine series of Lucas mezzotints 
after landscapes by Constable, withdrawn from the auction, 
was sold privately, at less than market value, to Mr. John 
Charrington, who generously presented the set to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Mr. Montague Guest, whose sudden 
death at Sandringham in March was so widely deplored, 
picked up most of the objects forming his fascinating 
collections for the proverbial old song. Hence in many 
cases an original outlay in shillings resulted in as many 
guineas at the auction. Seldom if ever before has a 
collection of mezzotints of similar extent realised as much 
as that formed by the late Mr. Meinertzhagen. One signal 
decline in price, however, there was. In 1905 he acquired 
the Watson-Reynolds ‘ Lady Bampfylde,’ State I, which at 
the Blyth sale fetched 1,200 gs., the record for a mezzotint 
under the hammer. When the impression reappeared on 


July 12 all observed that it was cut “into the quick” to 
the extent of about one-eighth of an inch at the top. As, 
moreover, the agents of Mr. Pierpont Morgan were not 
among the competitors, the price dropped to 550 gs. 

The foregoing tables aim at being self-explanatory. 
As will be seen, unexampled prices have again and again 
been realised. There seems to be no limit, indeed, to the 
sums collectors are prepared to expend on objects which 
combine rarity and attractiveness. Why the now famous 
Biberon relapsed from 15,500 gs. in 1905 to £10,000 after 
its designer had been recognised remains something of a 
market mystery. The spirited competition for various fine 
pieces of Sevres the same afternoon reminds us of the saying 
of Madame de Pompadour, who imposed her taste upon 
the French Court: “ Not to buy this china, so long as one 
has any money, is to prove oneself a bad citizen.” In 
connection with the engravings it will be observed that 
the name of Méryon appears prominently for the first time. 
Whistler, who was anything but an eclectic, denied greatness 
to the creator of the Abside, the Morgue, the Stryge, and 
other wonderful designs belonging to the Paris set. But 
connoisseurs do not agree with Whistler’s dictum that 
Méryon has been called from his “comfortable place” 
and unduly glorified. 





OR the information of those who have already promised 
to contribute works of art to the International Fine 
Arts Exhibition to be keld in Rome early next year, and 
for the benefit of those also to whom application for the loan 
of additional works will shortly be made, it may be stated 
that the Exhibitions Branch of the Board of Trade is on this 
occasion itself erecting the building, which is completely 
isolated, and will be fire-resisting, and every precaution is 
being taken to ensure its safety. Owners of art treasures 
need have no fear of risk from fire, and may with confidence 
accede to the request of the Royal Commission and Exhibi- 
tions Branch of the Board of Trade, and safely lend them 
for exhibition. 


LTHOUGH Dr. Hofstede de Groot is not satisfied 
now that ‘ Refusing the Glass,’ once accepted by 

him, is from the brush of Pieter de Hoogh, he is not 
convinced that the Salting picture is by Samuel van 
Hoogstraaten, as the AMorning Post suggests. Mr. Brock- 
well is working on a new edition of the National Gallery 


Catalogue, which, no doubt, will contain the official 


verdict. 


ORD SUDELEY has been observing the listless 
demeanour of a great number of those who visit 
and wander aimlessly about our museums, and he suggests 
that “guide demonstrators” should be attached to our 
national gallerics. ‘These intelligent people of either sex 
would give informal lectures, and for a small fee would make 
the various objects of art known to visitors in a way which 
the guide book does notdo. His lordship’s idea is excellent, 
and the working details of such a scheme are available in 
the example set by the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
where, for over two years, expert guidance has been estab- 
lished. The Museum Instructor or Docent does not refer 
much to the historical facts connected with the exhibits 
selected for emphasis, but she tries to make visitors appre- 
ciate the things of beauty and interest. “ Artistic Lecture 
Promenades” are not unknown in our own museums, of 
course, but there is no official service. 



















5.—Fukeage, a Landscape Garden forming one Small Part of the Imperial Park, Hamogeten. 


Gardens in Japan. 


By Robert 


: the first, the large park garden with 

mansion or villa more or less in the centre of it; 

the second, the garden attached to, and generally behind, 
a house abutting upon street or road. The already 
mentioned Mitoyashiki is an example of the first kind. 
Here the villa must form part of the scenery of the 
garden: it must be a feature in at least some of the 
landscapes seen across the park, and it must be designed 
along with the garden so that they harmonise with each 
other. It is only in this large-scale garden that there 
is much opportunity for the art above referred to, of 
creating many landscapes on a moderately contracted area. 
In the smaller garden there is room for only one landscape. 
Its main aspect is seen from the verandah of the principal 
guest-room of the house. It is composed to be viewed 
from this point, or from the interior of this room. In 
rambling round the garden it assumes, of course, somewhat 
different aspects, but all are merely obvious variations of 
In this case the house is not necessarily 
In the main view the house does 


ANDSCAPE gardens may be classified as of two 
main kinds 


the same thing. 
part of the total design. 
not appear at all, except that, as seen from the interior of 


* Continued from page 304. 


H. Smith. 


the room, the verandah and the house-posts often form a 
charming frame to the picture lying beyond it. 

The art of producing these latter small-scale model- 
pictures of mountain-forest scenery has been elaborated to 
such an extent that frequently such a design is introduced 
as a small nook in a large park whose integral design needs 
no such diminutive-scale structure. An example of this is 
shown in Fig. 5, which is the most effective view of 
Fukeage. ‘This is quite a tiny part of the immense park 
Hamogeten, surrounding the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, a 
park larger than Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
together and girded by a double series of deep wide 
moats in which the lotus grows with beautiful luxuriance. 

On the other hand, Fig. 6 is an example of a part of the 
extensive grounds of one of the official palaces in Kyoto, 
where there are numerous buildings, and each requires to 
be set in surroundings suitable to and in harmony with it. 
Here there are many “bits” somewhat like that shown, 
each with its water and its bridge and rocky shores. ‘The 
bridges are of different shapes and builds, and each scene 
has its own individual 7 and 8 will 
illustrate how these landscape gardens are designed to work 


character. Figs. 
into the picturesque background of wild mountain side 
when the situation affords this opportunity. The first is 


2 Y 
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spective effect of a long- 
range view away to far-off 
wild country. The shapes 
and sizes of the rocks placed 
in various positions must be 
carefully selected so as to 
heighten this perspective, 
which is again reinforced 
by the proper placing of 
trees well chosen as regards 
size and kind. The gnarled 
‘pine is the chief tree aid in 
the working out of the prob- 
lem, but it must be sup- 
ported by appropriate con- 
trasting trees. The waterfall 
should feed a _ rock-bound 
lake, which, as also the 
luxuriant flowering shrubs, 
must, of course, be placed 
well in the foreground. But 
cherry trees look well on the 
shoulder of a hill in the 
middle distance. These cor- 
respond in sentiment to our 





6.—The Garden of an Official Palace in Kyoto. 


the Ashikaga pavilion at Kyoto, which is called Ginkakuji, | white and red thorns. The general scheme must depend 
or golden summer-house ; the second is the Kinkakuji, or upon the colours and combinations and contrasts of 
silvern summer-house, in the same neighbourhood. colour appearing from season to season, these arising 


Figs. 9 and 10 are views of two parts of a famous from foliage, rock and blossom. The winter effects of 
private garden in Tokyo, which has no such advantages snow, especially by moonlight, should be remembered. 
and thus needs to depend 
upon itself alone for its many 
beauties. Figs. 11, 12 and 
13 aw views in another 
equally fine Tokyo garden 
which is_ self-dependent. 
This latter dates from the 
middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was laid out for 
Tsunayoshi, the fourth Toku- 
gawa Shogun. It afterwards 
became the property of Uye- 
sugi, one of the daimyos, 
and is now owned by Count 
Satake. 

The essential material 
elements of a Japanese land- 
scape garden are hills, rocks, 
water, bridges, trees, stone 
lanterns, and blossom. The 
water should issue from a 
rocky gorge as a cascade 
between two hills, surrounded 
if possible by three or four 
other hills; a lower, well- 
rounded one in the right- 
hand foreground, and another, 
with steeper sides and more 
pointed summit, in the dis- 
tant background, all arranged 
as regards height, shape and 
position to give the per- 7.—Ginkakuji, or Golden Summer-House, near Kyoto. 
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8.—Kinkakuji, or Silvern Summer-House, near Kyoto. 








*9.—A Private Garden|in Tokyo. 
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ro.—A Private Garden in Tokyo. 





rr.—One View in Count Satake’s Seventeenth Century Garden in Tokyo. 
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12.—Another Part of Count Satake’s Garden. 





13.—A Third Landscape in Count Satake's Garden. 
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The waterfall depends for its effect greatly upon the 
trunks, branches and foliage of trees placed about it, 
and upon the rocks placed so as to make the most of its 
splash. The effectiveness of the lake is mostly due to the 
skilful placing of shore rocks and boulders, of stepping 
stones, and of bridges. Its shores and banks are planned 
so that from no point of view can the whole sheet of water 
be seen, and so that its very limited extent is thus always 
hidden and variety is introduced in the views of it obtained 
as one wanders along the paths. The effect of ruggedness 
and loftiness in the hillocks (which represent mountains) is 
exaggerated by the artful building of rough, uneven and 
meandering stairs up and around their shoulders. The 
proper placing of stone lanterns accentuates the sinuosities 
of these rocky paths and the unevennesses of the spurs and 
precipices of the mountains. Nothing here is frigid, but” 
everything is very carefully calculated. Everything depends 
upon three fundamentals: good proportion yielding dis- 
symmetrical balance ; contrast of character and colour ; 
harmony of colour and form. ‘The science of gardening 
design has been so elaborated in books as to appear very 
pedantic: but it is to be suspected that the true garden 
genius follows very much his own inspiration without much 
regard to learned treatises or any but a few elementary 
laws of good taste learnt direct from Nature. All the lore 
and innumerable laws and more or less fantastic meanings 
attached to particular arrangements and shapes are set forth 
fully in Professor Conder’s admirable paper in Vol. XIV 
(1886) of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Here are enumerated no less than eight classes with sixty- 
nine sub-classes of rocks, boulders and stones to be used 
for various purposes and under various conditions. There 
are seven main classes of trees for securing seven elements 
in the design, and nine classes of stone, wooden and metal 
lanterns. No less than seventeen classes of water basin are 
required to express the varying aims of garden design under 
various circumstances, and the variety of bridges can hardly 
be numbered. But all the hereditary skill, the legendary 
lore, and the native genius of the garden-creator would end 
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in futile failure if it were not for the glories of the foliage 


, and the blossom of the trees and shrubs of this fertile land. 


Who that has seen them can ever let fade in his memory 
the rich luxuriance of the many-coloured hydrangeas, the 
azaleas, the cherries, peaches and plums, the camellias, the 
roses, the convolvulus and honeysuckles, the pomegranate, 
the iris and lilies and lotus, the wistarias and clematis ? 
And of still higher beauty and more ineffaceable remem- 
brance are the deep, strong flushes of colour in the leafage, 
the dark stern greens of the pines and cryptomerias, the pas- 
sionate purples and reds of the maples, the soft green-gold 
waving seas of bamboo, the bright flashing greens and 
browns of a dozen sorts of oak and ash, the delicate 
shimmer of the willows, the brilliant and yet exquisitely 
chaste yellow of the “ichio.” This last is botanically a 
“ Salisburia ” ; but its rare beauty and grace cannot be seen 
in our European botanical gardens nor even be conceived 
of from our European experience. The glories of the 
autumnal woodlands in Japan cannot be described, nor 
yet those of the mountain sides and valleys panoplied and 
carpeted with an exuberant extravagance of wild flowers 
that would dazzle and daze one if it were not woven into 
rainbow harmonies. 

Whoso desires that his soul be penetrated by the 
last exquisite charms of the woodlands, let him travel 
round the world and spend some autumn days in the 
upper rooms of the yadoya at Juniso, and gaze and 
gaze and gaze for hours over the lake and through the 
trees and shrubs and creepers, and watch the flutter of 
the leaves down upon the still but tremulous face of the 
waters. 


Passing Events. 


ONDON, in the days when half-timbered work was 
common, presented a very picturesque appearance, 
as may be judged from the examples of architecture which 
remain. The old houses in Holborn are the 
best link with other days to be seen in the 
streets. These buildings, nestling between 
modern structures, are always sure of atten- 
tion from visitors and even Londoners, who 
are often blind to the fine features of their 
city, have an eye for the contrast in effect 
which breaks the line of business houses near 
the entrance to Staple Inn, “the fayrest Inne 
of Chancerie.” Miss Robinson, in her etching 
of this subject (frontispiece), skilfully repre- 
sents the familiar buildings which have so 
often been an inspiration to artists. 


E feel a personal loss from the 
death on October 3 of Edward 
C. Clifford, R.I., whose drawings and essays 
have been a feature of this JourNAL for 
many years. Mr. Clifford was one of the 
Principals of the Berry Art School, which 
once flourished; as Hon. Secretary of the 
Artists’ Society and Langham Sketching Club 
he was indefatigable. , 
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John Scandrett Harford, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


MMANUEL FREMIET, the famous sculptor who 
died on September 10, became an Hon. Foreign 

R.A. in 1904, and his work was well known in this country. 
He was a nephew and pupil of Rude. R. A. M. Stevenson 
wrote an appreciation of his work in THE Art JOURNAL, 


1891. 
INSLOW HOMER, who died on September 30, 
was an American artist with a European reputa- 
tion. His sea pictures, one of which appears on p. 299, 


were distinguished by a rugged realism which aroused 
enthusiasm for his work. His earlier work is described in 
THe ART JOURNAL, 1879. Marmaduke Flower, who took 
over the Herkomer School when the founder retired, died 
on October 1, and his activities are much missed at Bushey. 


ONSPICUOUS at the exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 

Society at the New Gallery this year were some designs 

for mural decoration by Mrs. Sargent Florence. The frescoes 

themselves, in the old school at Oakham, the werk of years, 
have been completed recently. 


ITH reference to the ‘ Interior of the British Institu- 

tion, 1829,’ reproduced on p. 134, Miss Alice 

Harford, whose interesting Annals of the Harford Family 
appeared in book form last year, identifies two of the living 
figures in the background of the picture as John Scandrett 
Harford, D.C.L., F.R.S., (1785-1866) and his wife, Louisa, 
daughter of Richard Hart Davis, who was M.P. for Bristol, 
1807-1831, and one of the pall-bearers at the funeral of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1830. We are 
permitted to reproduce the portraits by Lawrence which led 
Miss Harford to discover the facts communicated. John 
Scandrett Harford wrote a life of Michelangelo and was well 
known as a lover of art: hence, probably, his appearance in 
the British Institution picture. The engaging portrait of 


Mrs. J. S. Harford. 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


Mrs. Harford, so reminiscent of the beautiful ‘ Miss Croker,’ 
one of Lawrence’s masterpieces, was painted in 1823. Blaise 
Castle, Henbury, Bristol, the property of the Harford family 
since 1789, was rebuilt by W. Patey and John Nash; and 
C. R. Cockerell, R.A., added the Picture Gallery in 1832. 
Humphry Repton laid out the estate. 


S' )ME of the meetings of the Town Planning Conference 

were held in the new rooms which the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have been able to add to their historic 
premises at 9, Conduit Street. A few months ago Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley were induced to move, and the 
Institute now takes control of the whole building. The 
alteration of the auctioneers’ offices has been done under 
the guidance of Mr. Henry T. Hare, who has transformed 
the old part in a suitable manner. The new galleries are 
of good proportions and are among the best lighted ones 


in London. 


JHEN West’s picture, ‘Christ healing the Sick 
W (p. 339), was bought by the Directors of the 
British Institution for 3,000 gs., Constable’s mother wrote 
to her son that she saw no reason why he should not one 
day, with diligence and attention, be the “ performer ” of a 
picture worth that sum too, This prediction of a fond 
parent has been realised many times, Constable’s ‘ Arundel 
Mill’ fetching 8,400 gs., ‘Stratford Mill’ 8,500 gs., and, this 


year, ‘ Stoke-by-Neyland,’ 8,800 gs. 


—™ R. LESLIE, R.A., father of the Royal Academician 
i. of the present day, was at Lisbon for nearly six 
months in 1799, when he was about five years old. He 
was on his way to America, a few days out from Gravesend, 
when the Washington was overtaken by the French privateer, 
La Bellone, which opened fire on the American ship and so 


badly damaged her that the captain put into Lisbon to refit, 
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the wind being unfavourable either for England or Ireland. 
There were many other adventures on the voyage from 
London to Philadelphia, which took seven months and 
twenty-six days ! 


S Mr. Sargent did not contribute any portraits to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition this summer, those of 
past years which appeared in other London galleries 
received extra attention. ‘The Misses Vickers’ and ‘ Lord 
Milner’ were at Whitechapel, and among the “ Fair Women” 
at the Grafton Gallery was ‘Mrs. Robert Mathias.’ This 
dashing portrait, in which the theatrical movement is so 
admirably rendered, immortalises a Jady who, with her 
sister “ stood” to Mr. Sargent for ‘ The Misses Wertheimer,’ 
one of the great attractions to the rg01 Academy. 


HEN the new Art Gallery and library replaces the 
Infirmary in Piccadilly, Manchester, the fine 
collection of pictures belonging to the Corporation will be 
seen to advantage. ‘The City Council will spend a quarter 
of a million on the building. 


EFERRING to the article on Dinan (p. 304) a corre- 
spondent notes that Mr. Yeames showed a view of 
that town at the R.A. Exhibition, 1909. 


MONG the pictures forming the nucleus of the Art 
Gallery at Johannesburg is ‘ Trouville,’ by Boudin, 
presented by Mr. Otto Beit. 


The Art Annual. 


was devoted to the art of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
O.M., R.A. 


| N 1886, the Christmas Number of THE ART JOURNAL 


In that monograph Miss Zimmern did 





(Johannesburg Gallery.) 
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not pretend that the artist’s life-work was accomplished, 
nor was the public asked to give its final judgment when 
an Alma-Tadema Exhibition was arranged at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1883. Those opportunities to study the famous 
painter's productions were introductory only: even now the 
final estimate of the worth of Alma-Tadema’s art cannot be 
set down, for the very good reason that the artist is still 
doing work which ranks among the best of any period. 
Sir Lawrence will be seventy-five in January : many men have 
laid down their brushes before that age, but others have 
continued with unabated imagination and technical skill to 
create works of the highest quality. With the able men of 
over three score years and ten, the name of Alma-Tadema 
is remembered. 

In the last quarter of a century Alma-Tadema’s work 
has been so considerable that a call was heard for a 
supplementary monograph to the early one published by 
THE ArT JouRNAL, The Art Annual for this year therefore 
is devoted to the artist’s later work, and as a key to the 
accomplishments of Alma-Tadema up to the present, a full 
list of works is included, from Opus I (1851), ‘ Portrait 
of my Sister’ to Opus CD (1910), the beautiful headpiece 
in water-colours which decorated the loyal address from 
the Royal Academy to His Majesty King George. This 
instructive list of 400 works has been duly authenticated 
by the painter. . 

The illustrations are a feature of the monograph. The 
four plates in colours are ‘ Hopeful’ (lent by H.R.H. the 
Princess Victoria), ‘ Calling the Worshippers,’ ‘ The Golden 
Hour’ and ‘ Melodie del Mare e dell’ Amore.’ There 
is a hand-printed etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, after ‘A 
Silent Greeting,’ and about fifty other illustrations, the 
originals of which were painted since 1886. Sir Lawrence 
has permitted special photographs to be taken in his house 
and studio, so the personal note is not wanting. 

Mr. Rudolf Dircks in his accompanying essay thinks 
that the art of Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema was never more 
amply justified iof itself than 
at the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition of the present year. 
On the various walls were 
traces of many phases of ar- 
tistic movements of the last 
decade or so, phases of tran- 
sition, phases here and there 
indicating distinct achieve- 
ment, but more frequently 
phases of experiment in 
which were indicated a sort 
of hurried eclecticism, a quick 
assimilation of various man- 
ners, alertly apprehended and 
smartly interpreted. It was 
not without relief that the 
eyes of the author rested on 
the exquisite Tadema paint- 
ing, ‘The Voice of Spring,’ 
an oasis, so it seemed, in a 
desert of restless endeavour, 
of uncertain effort, of hurry 
and impatience. 


Trouville. 


By Eugéne Boudin. 























(Photo. Crevaux.) 


Landscape Decoration. 


By Emile René Ménard. 


The Consolations of an Injured Critic.—VIII.* 


By C. Lewis Hind. 


HE RECOVERS FROM HIS INJURY, IS FASCINATED BY A 
CERTAIN MODERN DEVELOPMENT IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING, AND PURPOSES TO PAINT AGAIN. 


NE morning I found Claude Williamson Shaw’s 
room empty. It was 7 a.m., and a bright, still 
September day. 

“The injured critic is sound again,” I soliloquised. “Has 
he resumed his Intensive Culture studies, or is he picking 
late flowers with the dew on them for his devoted sisters ?” 

Clearly he had been early at work, as the screen was 
crowded with a number of photographs of landscapes, a 
very personal choice, and (I smiled) at the foot of the 
screen was a scrap of paper scrawled with these words : 

“ You will find me at the windmill.” 

There I found him, seated on the steps of the mill, the 
latest make of “handy” paint-box upon his knees, compteting 
a queer little geometrical landscape of the rolling Down 
country on a panel affixed to the inner lid 
of his paint-box. Lying on the grass was a 
book, a French book, open at a page con- 
taining four thumbed illustrations wet with 
dew. Claude was always careless about 
books. I looked at the pictures curiously. 
They were titled ‘La Montagne,’ ‘ La 
Ville,’ ‘La Mer,’ and ‘ La Lande,’ and the 
name of the artist was Charles Lacoste. 

“ Are you, Painter Unknown, making 
an interpretation of Lacoste in the manner 
of Brabazon ?” I asked. 

He sprang to his feet, clutched my 
arm, and cried : 

“Tf, Author Unknown, in the years to 
come anybody asks you if you have ever 
known a perfectly happy man, say, ‘ Yes: 
Claude Williamson Shaw was perfectly 
happy for two hours on a September 
morning painting a derivative picture, 


thinking, in the white heat of work, that it was all his 
own creation.’ Regarding it now, critically, I know that 
it does not express the look of my own eyes, and the 
feel of my own heart: it is merely a pretty bastard thing. 
The atmosphere, the tone, are James Maris’s, the design 
is cribbed from calm, intellectual Charles Lacoste. But— 
wait and see! The longing to paint is attacking me again. 
It will dominate me. 
Look at the big line of the hills, the rolling pattern of the 
downs, the atmosphere of that lonely, nestling farm, and 
that long line of cattle, decorative as a Breughel, wandering 
along the vast slope. What colour! Not God in gardens? 
Not colour on the downs? I wonder if Lacoste has colour. 
I’ve never seen a picture by him—only these reproductions. 
But he has design, which is the beginning of art.” 

“Is Charles Lacoste another of your discoveries?” | 
asked. “ His is a new name to me.” 

“Charles Lacoste is hardly known in this country. A 


And some day I will be myself. 





Les Pyrénées. 


(From “ Peintres de Races,” 


* Continued from page 298. 


DECEMBER, I9QIO. 


by M. A. Leblond.) 


By Charles Lacoste. 


to 
N 
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French book was sent to me the other day tor review, 
Peintres de Races. Lacoste, with Dufrénoy, was chosen 
to represent France. I fastened on Lacoste immediately. 
He seemed like a lost relation. His work sounds the new 
harmonious note of calm, contemplative landscape painting, 
nature lying out simply, broadly and restfully, the kind of 
landscape that I have been dreaming about, and that in 
my heart I have always wanted to paint. Lacoste’s ‘ Les 





(Dublin Municipal Gallery.) 


The Shower. 
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From the Dorsetshire Cliffs. 
By John Brett, A.R.A. 


Pyrénées’ consoles and vitalises me in the same moment : 
it summons the profound, Beethoven-like feeling so welcome 
to a man of my mature years.” 

*“ Nonsense. Van Gogh and Matisse are more to your 
taste.” 

Slowly he shook his head. 

“The days when I want excitement lessen. The days 
when I crave for the peace which passeth understanding 


increase. But come to 
breakfast! This may be 
our farewell meal for the 
present. I am off to- 
morrow.” 


Locking his arm con- 
fidentially in mine he said, 
as we walked down the hill: 

“ There’s a little, white, 
sunny flat in Paris, on the 
fifth floor of the Rue Notre 
Dame des Champs. Faith, 
Honour and myself will 
keep house there _ this 
winter, and I shall draw, 
draw, draw.” 

“So you're going to 
give up writing again and 
paint pictures that you will 
roll up and put away in 


the box room.” I laughed 
aloud. 
“Hush! Did not the 


great Emerson say that con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds? Lam I. It’s 
no good pretending to be 
John Burns, or Kitchener, 


By Anton Mauve. or Solomon J. Solomon.” 
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We breakfasted in his room at the open window, 
revealing the vast views of the Down country about which 
he was becoming esthetically fanatic. It was a day to 
remember, windless, with a lovely light, very still, and the 
air was fragrant with autumn scents. And while Claude 
talked of the future and the joy that he and his sisters were 
to find in Paris (\Was there ever a man so ecstatic when in 
hope, so hopeless when in despair ?), I was studying two 
long photographs that extended across the top of the screen. 

“*So they attract you,” he said, turning swiftly to me. 
** Appreciation dawns in your eyes. Yes: Ménard is also 
in the contemplative big line landscape category, one of 
the most accomplished exponents. How well I remember 
the joy his vast landscape decorations gave me in the New 
Salon of 1906, I think. He called them ‘ Pays Antique.’ 
In one, solemn columns suggest the fleeting episode of man 
in the eternal solemnity of nature: in the other, there is no 
hint that man has ever disturbed the august silence of lake 
and mountain, except the smoke of the two fires—the 
incense of adoration offered to the Eternal Spirit. Now 
tell me, would not anybody rather live with those two 
ageless landscapes than with a brilliant, fussy painting by 
Wilson Steer ?” 

“It depends upon the temperament,” I hazarded. 
“Many people prefer a brilliant man to a brooder. I like 
you because there is something of each in your composition.” 

Suddenly Claude Williamson Shaw started and brought 


(Tate Gallery.) 
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his fist with such force upon the table that he broke the 
cream jug. Ignoring the damage, and the distress of Faith 
and Honour, he cried : 

“I wonder if Ménard would take me as a pupil. I'll 
try, by Jove, I'll try! Do you know since I have been 
dreaming of august, contemplative serene landscapes of 
silent nature, broadly seen, broadly treated, that are so 
much more suitable for the decoration of the walls of a 
house than animated, chattering landscapes, I seem to find 
the trail and the tradition of them everywhere. I find it in 
William Dyce’s ‘ Pegwell Bay,’ an intimate picture that | 
shall always love; Dyce, who as a youth met the German 


? 


* Nazarenes’ or ‘ Pre-Raphaelites,’ and was influenced by 


them to his great gain. The figures in this quiet, sunset, 
particularised scene, are not obtrusive. They just seem to 
have occurred, and I hardly know, until I am told, that the 
great comet of 1858 is flaming in the sky. Why have Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures Brett, 


sometimes, was almost a Pre-Raphaelite. He shows a 


such an enduring charm? 
delicate feeling for the quiet, spacious, decorative landscape 
in ‘From the Dorsetshire Cliffs,’ illuminated by sunlight, 
the rays broken by the floating clouds throwing purple 
shadows on the green vastness. That, too, is a picture to 
live with. What a window it would open in a dark room! 
Repose, simplicity, breadth, light—that is what I want in a 
landscape. 

“George Clausen in his magnificent ‘A Morning in June’ 





Pegwell Bay, 18s8. 
By William Dyce R.A. 
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certainly gives repose, simplicity, breadth, light; and he 
adds to those attributes, gaiety. 
green world parching under the hot sky—here is England 
at high summer, done by a man who has become a Master, 
yet who is always a student, bringing to every subject a 
fresh eye and an experimental technique. What space 
there is in this vision of a summer day, what distance, and 
how cleverly the foreground is contrived! Clausen is slowly 
but surely finding himself. A diligent path this master-pupil 
has trodden from the highway of Bastien to that of Monet ; 
but he is entirely himself in this summer day, and aiso in 
that little gem of radiant space he painted two or three 
years ago called, ‘ The Green Fields.’ 

“The greatest of the modern Dutchmen--the Marises, 
Mauve and Weissenbruch, derive from nobody. They 
have simply looked at the beauty, pearly opalescent, of their 
own land, the most paintable country in the world, and 
have painted it. Jisten! I.may change my mind, I may 
think differently ten years hence ; but I do believe now, at 
this moment, that landscape painting, if you take the highest 
development of it to be atmosphere and light, has reached 
its apogee in the work of James Maris, Mauve, and Weissen- 
bruch. There is a Maris, a ‘ Shell Gatherers ’ in the Mesdag 
collection at The Hague, a Weissenbruch, a ‘ Dutch Shore’ 
in the Municipal Museum, and another ‘The Bridge at 
Noorden’ at Amsterdam, and Mauves at Amsterdam and 
elsewhere, that, as regards atmosphere and the illusion of 
infinity and the ways of light, are final. I don’t see how any 





(Luxembourg. Photo. Hautecoeur.) 


Here, indeed, is the wide, | 
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advance can be made in that species of landscape. Look 
at the little picture of ‘The Shower’ by Mauve, seven trees, 
seven figures and a wet day—that is all, yet how beautiful ! 
And that ‘Dutch Shore’ by Weissenbruch. The photo- 
graph does not do justice to the pearly rendering of light 
and atmosphere; but it shows Weissenbruch’s power of 
eliminating all that is unessential, leaving a few sails and a 
few figures, perfectly placed, just enough to indicate the 
vastness of the sky and the quiescent sea. And if these 
men have said the last word on atmosphere, surely the 
veteran Harpignies may be said to have spoken the last 
word on the landscape of peace, of clarity, of austere beauty. 
The gift of Harpignies to the world is peace and loveliness. 
To few painters is it given to be able to synthetise in one 
picture all that they have dreamed and seen through a long 
life of peace and loveliness. That is the happy fate of 
Harpignies in ‘ The Rising Moon.’ If all the other pictures 
by him were lost (and all are beautiful : like Cazin he could 
not paint a failure), this ‘ Rising Moon’ would stand as an 
example of his supreme achievement.” 

“It’s my favourite landscape,” said Faith. 

“It was once my favourite,” said Claude, “but I 
seem now to be reaching out towards a greater simplicity. 
When I visit the National Gallery to-morrow, after so 
long an interval, do you know what I shall hasten to see 
first ?” : 

I was silent, knowing that it would be something 
freakish, utterly beyond my power to indicate. 


The Rising Moon. 
By Henri Harpignies. 








: A Village Green in France. 
(National Gallery.) 


By Francois S. Bonvin. 


Whiteways, Rottingdean. 


permission of Messrs. W. Marchant and Co.) 
By William Nicholson, 
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“ Well ?” 

“Oh, Lelio Orsi’s ‘Walk to Emmaus,’” I said at a 
venture. 

‘No, although that is one of those strange pictures by a 
lesser master that insist on unwavering affection. But Orsi 
will not make the first call to me. ‘There was a Frenchman, 
Francois Bonvin, who died in Paris in 1887. He was a 
man of the people, and in early life worked as a policeman 
in the markets. He was a fine artist, this Bonvin, one of 
the quiet kind, who loved Vermeer and Chardin, and who 
like them, painted silent pictures. One day he made a 
little landscape, which he called ‘ A Village Green in France,’ 
and which, by some happy chance, has found its way into 
our National Gallery. That is the picture I shall visit first, 
that simple French village, an early example of the tranquil 
movement in modern landscape painting that is now 
troubling and delighting me. The movement is spreading 
in England. I shall be quite a late follower when I begin 
to paint. Holmes is working in that field, and Murray 
Smith (Do you know his ‘ Noon’s Sapphire ?’) and William 
Nicholson. Recently Nicholson had an exhibition of 
tranquil, big line landscapes of the Down country, thinly 
painted on rough canvas, very simple and spacious. I 
like them all, but I think my favourite is ‘ Whiteways, 
Rottingdean,’ a transcript of nature, subtly selected and 
painted with confidence. Do you know the Down country ?” 

“Not very well. Iam not a good walker.” 

“Can you manage five miles?” 

“In good company, yes.” 

“Then our day is planned,” he cried, bubbling with 


(Municipal Gallery, The Hague.) 


excitement. “ We'll have a grand walk, a valedictory joy 


day in the Down country before we start for Paris to learn 


how to make pictures of it. Girls, put your hats on, hire a 
carriage to take us up to the racecourse, then telegraph to 
Lewes and order another to meet us by the railway arch on 
the Brighton road, where the path over the downs descends 
to the level. Take lunch. We'll have a glorious day. Oh 
yes, I can manage five miles if we go slowly and rest often.” 

That walk stands out as one of the happy memories of 
the year. When in health and happy I desire no better 
companion than Claude Williamson Shaw. All the way, 
resting or walking, he sustained a running, enthusiastic 
commentary on the lie and colour of the land, the cloud 
shadows moving over bare fields, the patches of sunshine 
here and there, the contrast between the big natural lines of 
the hills, and the arbitrary geometrical patterns made by 
the division of the rolling hillocks into farms and fields of 
various crops. 

“ How paintable it all is,” he cried, “if only one could 
learn the heart of it, and the secret of its charm. A com- 
fortable country, too. It’s intimate, friendly, without the 
hurled into disorder wildness of Wales or Scotland.” 

“Is has been patted into shape,” said Faith. 

“That’s good,” he said. “It’s been patted into shape, 
and now it invites me to interpret it in line and colour, 


according to my own whim. What an opportunity! What 


a glorious thing life is !” 
He grasped a hand of Faith and Honour, I was bidden 
with a shout to join the ring, and we danced a merry-go- 


round about the last of the telegraph poles. Then he 


The Dutch Shore. 
By J. H. Weissenbruch. 








Painted by GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A.] 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OF 


(Photo. Crevaux.) 


hopped and jumped through the railway arch and threw 
himself into the carriage, and all the way to Lewes he sang 
the song of the open road. 


A week later I saw them off at Charing Cross—two 
devoted girls who have no desire for a vote, and a middle- 
aged man with a young heart, purposing to be a painter. 

Ten years ago, almost to a day, Claude had renounced 
painting to become a writer. I reminded him delicately of 
the fact, and said: 


AN INJURED CRITIC. 


Landscape Decoration. 
By Emile René Ménard. 


‘Will you ever find an abiding place ?” 

He smiled and made a remark as the door closed that 
was entirely characteristic of him. 

“ All life is a wandering to find home,” he said. 

As the train moved I felt a tightening of the throat, for 
I love the man. A little while my sight held his dancing 
eyes, and the pretty, pale, quiescent faces of Faith and 
Honour. Then a wave of hands, and | was alone—very 
lonely. 

[THE END.] 


Exhibitions. 


ITH the coming of autumn, exhibitions opened 
with accustomed rapidity. In Liverpool, Dundee 
and Brighton exceptionally good shows were arranged, and 
London galleries, large and small, provided attractive fare. 
The Royal Academy, in connection with the Town 
Planning Conference, gave wall space to designs and 
photographs illustrating the possibilities of united effort 
in the arrangement of cities, and a similar exhibition was 
held at the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
practical outcome of this meeting should be important. 
The Royal Society of British Artists opened its hundred and 
thirty-fourth exhibition, which included work by Sir Alfred 
East, Mr. D. Murray Smith, Mr. Joseph Simpson and 
Mr. Hawksworth. The Exhibition of the Royal Institute 
of Oil Painters will be remembered by the work of Mr. 
Philpot, Mr. Eric Kennington, Mr. Frank Craig, Mr. Graham 
Robertson, Mr. Haité, Mr. J. S. Hill. The Society of 
Portrait Painters occupied the gallery of the Old Water 
Colour Society, the works which were specially noticeable 
being by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Lavery, Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
Mr. Hacker, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Solomon and Mr. Strang. ‘The 
turnstile at the Whitechapel Gallery was kept busier than 
ever recording the number of visitors to the Shakespeare 
Memorial and Theatrical Exhibition, to which were sent 
many portraits and other works of art. 


T the Goupil Gallery Mr. Nicholson with his ‘ Nancy 
A in the Feather Hat’(p. 383) and ‘ Marie’ shows 
how vigorously alive he is in portraiture, and his ‘ Yellow 


Orchid’ is an admirable study of still life. Mr. Philip 
Connard brought all his skill to bear in painting his 
vivacious ‘Chelsea Interior’ (p. 360), and Mr. Harold 


Knight’s ‘The Reader,’ an outstanding figure in blue, is 
an attractive composition. Mr. Orpen’s ‘ Bright Morning 
by the Sea,’ suggests happily the breeziness of the shore, 
and his water-colour, ‘The Life Class on the Beach’ 
(p. 381), is a drawing of great charm and originality. 
Pictures of interest by Mr. Cameron, Mr. Lambert, Mr. 
Jamieson, Mr. Chowne, Mr. Peppercorn, Mr. Talmage 
and M. Blanche were included in the list of nearly 300 
The Goupil Gallery Salon 


works in various mediums. 


is prominent among the best exhibitions of the year. 


AGNER’S “Ring of the 
Mr. Arthur Rackham with material for fanciful, 


Niblungs” provided 


decorative drawings, which, with some by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson for “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “As You 
Like It” and “ Esmond” formed the opening series of 
exhibitions at the Leicester Gallery : 
wild animals by Mr. W. Dacres Adams were to be seen 
there also. At the Baillie Gallery Mr. E. Newell Marshall 
showed bright water-colours of Eastern scenes and Mr. 
T. Friedenson was also “at home” there; Mr. Albert 
Rothenstein revealed his artistic personality at the Carfax 
Gallery; Mr. W. T. Wood, Mr. A. Duncan Carse and 
Mr. Paul Woodroffe showed good work in the rooms of 
the Fine Art Society ; Miss Mary Dollman’s drawings ot 
‘Buds and Blossom’ were a feature of Messrs. ‘Tooth’s 
annual exhibition: Mr. A. W. Rich showed water-colours 
at the Chenil Gallery ; Russian art was given hospitality at 
the Doré Gallery ; Mr. Gutekunst brought together some fine 


some studies of 


? 


original etchings by the great Dutch and Flemish masters 
of the seventeenth century ; and Messrs. Shepherd’s collec- 
tion of Early British Masters was as representative as usual. 
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A Chelsea Interior. 
(Goupil Gallery Salon.) 


By Philip Connard. 








Art Patronage in England.—IV." 


The Righting of British Art. 
By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


country present so much material that lifetimes 

of activity must be dismissed with a word, and 
generations in a sentence. But if the crowd of collectors 
whose combined energies give a prevailing character to 
their generation must be presented as a crowd, some few 
figures, taking an independent line of action, demand, 
as representatives of new ideas, to be considered apart, 
to be valued as a force of intelligence, creating, however 
slowly, a fresh current of thought in the world around. 

In two directions, pre- 
eminently, but for the iso- 
lated action of individuals, 
art patronage in England 
would stand convicted of a 
lack of first principles essen- 
tial to its true utility in the 
intellectual life of the nation. 
The initial neglect of native 
art, as it declared itself 
earlier, is the first point to 
be emphasised. To those 
who partly remedied the 
shortcomings of their age in 
that respect I propose to 
devote this article. But 
before turning to the col- 
lectors who led the way in 
this vitally important direc- 
tion one must glance at the 
second condition of weak- 
ness alluded to, though a 
consideration of its full effect 
belongs to a later stage of 
my subject. That weakness, 
so palpably avowed during 
the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, is the un- 
mindfulness of any but their 
private interests displayed 
by owners of historical col- 
lections, and the general 
unconcern which, in past 
years, has allowed art 
treasures to depart without 
any public effort to retain 
them in the country. Even 
more than the want of 
intelligent judgment of new 
aspects of art, there is the 
which it behoves 


‘ ‘HE historical periods of art collecting in this 


failure 





(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


us to remedy before we can claim that centuries of art 
collecting have created among us a form of right opinion 
on the issues it involves. 

If, in the international traffic of modern collecting, some 
elements of a final ideal appear, it is owing to individual 
collectors who have regarded themselves as trustees of the 
treasures they had acquired. Sir Richard Wallace’s great 
gift of Hertford House, the Ionides Bequest, the series of 
benefactions to the National Gallery, extending back from 
the recent endowments by Mr. George Salting and Doctor 


The Shrimp Girl. 
By William Hogarth. 


Sold at Mrs. Hogarth’s sale in 1790, for £4 1os., and, at the sale of the collection of Mr. Watson Taylor 


in 1832, for £44 2s. 
* Continued from page 328. 


Bought for the National Gallery in 1884 from the collection of Sir Philip Miles, of 


Leigh Court, for £262 10s. 
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The Rent Day. 
By Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 


Painted in 1807 for the Earl of Mulgrave at the stipulated price of 50 gs. 
It contains portraits of Lord Mulgrave’s children, their nurse, the 


Since sold for 2,000 gs. 


150 gs. 
steward, his clerk, and various tenants. 


Ludwig Mond to the so personal gift of his dearly loved 
pictures by Sir George Beaumont, are some noble proofs 
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that art collecting Aas under- 
taken the subserving of inter- 
ests beyond the personal. 

But we impair the ideal 
of art patronage if we consent 
to take the extraordinary 
generosity of individuals as 
the full measure of public 
benefit to be hoped for from 
the store of art possessions 
in the historic galleries of 
Great Britain, and in the 
houses of more recent col- 
lectors. The example of 
public-spirited donors, like 
that of the collectors whose 
insight first recognised the 
genius of native artists, best 
furthers the “ renovation 
without end” entailed by 
the effort to realise an ideal 
in practice, when we regard 
what they have done as 
partially remedial of short- 
comings still requiring to be 
made up. 

In the vital matter of the 
encouragement of native art, 
can we look at Hogarth’s 
frontispiece to the catalogue of the exhibition held in 
1761 by the Society of Artists of Great Britain, and 
affirm that the events of a century and a half have made 
its pleading obscure? From the lion mouthpiece of 
a fountain, surmounted by the effigy of George III, 
gushes a stream, which, replenishing the watering-pot 
of a comely Britannia, is by her poured at the roots 
of three vigorous saplings, closely intertwined— Painting, 
Sculpture and Architecture. As a matter of fact, King 
George gave little more than an effigy’s countenance 


The Earl, however, paid 





Frontispiece and Tailpiece to the Catalogue of Pictures exhibited in Spring Gardens in 176r. 


Designed by W. Hogarth; Engraved by Charles Grignion 


(From “‘ William Hogarth,” by Austin Dobson. By permission of W. Heinemann, Esq.) 














to the Society. Eight years after he had become King, 
Benjamin West was the only painter in the royal employ- 
ment. Pictures by Wilson, Hogarth, Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, seen by Royalty in the exhibition room, had 
In the esteem of 
their art collecting countrymen, they were ranked far below 


brought them not a single commission. 


foreign mediocrities such as Zuccarelli, Battoni and Mengs. 
Little wonder that Hogarth’s tailpiece to the same cata- 
logue lashes out against the blind “taste” of the day. The 
travelled Dilettante is there represented in the guise of a 
monkey watering 4s art plants, as Britannia was to be 
persuaded to water hers. Three withered stumps, leafless, 
dry, labelled funereally Obit 1502, Obit 1600, Obit 1604, 
stand before him in shallow pots. ‘The monkey-connoisseur, 
one eye screwed up, stares roundly with the other through a 
magnifying glass, hoping to see some result of his assiduous 
tending of these dreary Exotics; transplanted to, but not 
rooted in, English soil. 

In his hopes of State encouragement for native art, 
Hogarth could be placid. So reasonable a hope would 
doubtless be fulfilled. But against the follies of pseudo- 
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connoisseurs, inveterately screw-sighted to the merits of 
native art, he hits hard, with the urgency of self-preserva- 
tion. Yet a series of collectors who were to gather the 
masterpieces of British art—De Tabley, Egremont, Sir 
George Beaumont, Fawkes, the merchant-appreciators of 
Turner, of English water-colour, of the early works of the 
Pre-Raphaelites—have made the monkey-type an obsolete 
satire. Whereas his bountiful Britannia, assiduous in 
cultivating art, remains an unrealised ideal. 

Among the earliest of the individually-minded collectors 
whose appearance on the scene did much to compensate 
British painters for the continued dryness of Britannia’s 
watering-pot, is Alderman Beckford. In 1745 he bought 
the two ‘ Progress’ series from Hogarth for the collection 
in his newly-acquired mansion at Fonthill. His grandson, 
the fantastic author of Vathek, pulled the house down before 
the end of the century to make room for a yet more sump- 
tuous palace, itself, shortly, to be replaced by the final pre- 
posterous Fonthill of the three-hundred feet high tower. 
Five of the six pictures of ‘ The Harlot’s Progress’ were burnt 
in the Fonthill fire of 1755, and Sir John Soane acquired 





(Stafford House. By permission of His Grace the 
Duke of sutherland, K.G. Phote. Manzi, Joyant & Co 


One of the Englich pictures which won repute: a : ; 
the thre ‘g' ’ 


The Gower C hridree 


Ry Creerge Bemer, 








The Blue Boy. 
By Gainsborough. 


In his 
possession until about 1796, after which it was owned by George, Prince of 


(Photo. Mansell.) 


Probably painted from young Buttall, son of an ironmonger in Soho. 


Wales, Given” to John Nesbitt, one of the Prince’s companions, who is 
said to have received a bill for it for £300. Later owned by Hoppner, from 
whom it passed to Earl Grosvenor. 


* The Rake’s Progress’ in 1802 from their purchaser at the 
Beckford sale: The eight pictures, together with the four 
of the ‘ Election’ set—bought at Mrs. Garrick’s sale in 1832 
—are, as need not be said, part of the collection, including 
antiquities and works by contemporary R.A.’s from Reynolds 
to Danby, employed by the architect during his lifetime 
for the benefit of students, and by his will bequeathed to 
the nation. | 

To Sir John Fleming Leicester, created Baron De Tabley 
in 1826 by his friend George IV, his contemporaries and 
subsequent writers have unanimously given the chief credit 
for bringing into vogue the patronage of native art. He 
had the social standing to inaugurate effectively such a 
change, and the fact that he had travelled, and even lived, 
in Italy, and was known as an amateur artist of skill, gave 
éc/at to his return to England from the Continent at the close 
of the eighteenth century “ without the éc/a¢ of a collection.” 
Sir John let it be known that he intended to devote his for- 
tune and energy to the encouragement of an English school 
of painting and sculpture, and proceeded to store his London 
house with works by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Hoppner, Opie, Beechey, Northcote, James Ward, Hilton 
and other R.A.’s, with Wilsons—inherited from his father— 
and with fine Turners, including ‘ Pope’s Villa at ‘Twicken- 
ham,’ and ‘ The Sun Rising through Vapour,’ which Turner 
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repurchased at the De Tabley sale in 1827. ‘To this, the 
first collection entirely of British art, the public was admitted 
from 1818 onwards, and a catalogue prepared by William 
Carey, the dealer and writer on art, also contributed to fix 
attention on Sir John Leicester’s undertaking. 

Such an enterprise has the character in miniature of a 
public institution. It is, in fact, Institutional, so far as the 
Tesources of the individual reach, But the resources of 
the individual must, materially, fall short of those of 
the community, while no public encouragement, however 
liberal, can supply the inspiration given to the artist 
by the intimate, pervasive sense of the appreciation of 
his art by individuals. The collector who conscientiously 
embraces a whole school can hardly kindle in the special 
artist that precious sense of the living value, the potency, of 
his art, which is the true encouragement to creation. A 
friend of Sir John Fleming Leicester, Walter Ramsden 
Fawkes, is a type of that sympathetic discrimination which 
is a source to the world of more beauty than the world 
will ever know. The head of an old Yorkshire family, 
Fawkes became, from about 1802, when Turner was twenty- 
seven years old, one of his staunchest and most intimate 
friends. ‘The drawings made at Farnley between 1803 and 
1820, the various series of water-colours illustrating other 
parts of England, Italy, Switzerland, and the Rhine, and 
the few fine oil-pictures, numbering altogether about two 
hundred examples, include many of Turner’s choicest works. 
Other water-colourists shared the gallery at Farnley Hall 
with him—De Wint, Varley, Cox, among them—but the 
Turners were its glory. 

About the genius of Turner stand not a few of the elect 
art patrons of the early nineteenth century. Beginning with 
“good Dr. Monro” at whose house he and young Girtin 
earned so many suppers and half-crowns for sketches—and are 
said, besides, to have met Wilson, Gainsborough and lesser 
masters—those who recognised the power of Turner are an 
interesting company, as various as possible in every other 
particular but their recognition of the quality of his art. 
Among them figure the third Earl of Egremont, the 
hospitable host who at Petworth entertained artists with 
their whole families, but ensured Turner a studio in the 
house not to be entered by anyone without permission ; 
Munro of Novar, one of the discriminating few who like 
Mr. Griffiths, and the Ruskins, father and son, remained 
unshaken in their admiration by the daring of Turner’s later 
—though not latest—work ; Joseph Gillott, the inventor of 
steel pens, whose determined entry into the picture-stored 
house in Queen Anne Street with a roll of bank notes to 
purchase “‘the whole lot” is one of the dramatic moments 
in art history; and Eihanan Bicknell, using a fortune 
acquired in the whale-fishery to turn his house at Herne 
Hill into a museum of British art, with a number of Turners, 
including two painted expressly for him. 

No better illustration than is afforded by the group of 
collectors in friendly relationship with Turner can be given 
of the difference wrought since the eighteenth century in the 
condition of native art. His “patrons” “bore with his 
way”’—as Mr. Munro said—studied him, submitted to 
terms ungraciously imposed by his almost impenetrable self- 
isolation. A deep, unspoilable worth in him as a man, 
recognised by men such as Fawkes and Lord Egremont, 
doubtless won him their considerate friendship. But in the 
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days when Richard Wilson begged Barry to recommend 
him, if he should hear of anyone “mad enough to employ 
a landscape painter,” would Turner have met with such 
consideration? He, like Wilkie, to whom Sir George 
Beaumont gave so protective a friendliness, and who rapidly 
found appreciation of his art from Lord Mulgrave, Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Angerstein, and at the Court, started his 
career in a society which, if facts such as the preference 
for Callcott over Constable cast doubt on its discernment, 
paid to native genius, real or imputed, the most respectful 
attention. 

Not a vestige of the eighteenth century prejudice 
remained, To historic galleries into which masterpieces of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney had found entrance 
only as additions to the series of family portraits, the works 
of Landseer, West, Mulready, Leslie, were added in the 
surest faith as to their right to a place beside the Old 
Masters. In 1827 the Duke of Bedford sold forty-four 
Flemish and Dutch pictures to make room for works by 
living artists, “a noble example in every way worthy of 
imitation,” as the auctioneer declared. 

A truer testimony to the general esteem for British art 
was the steady-going formation of collections of representative 
examples by middle-class collectors such as George Young, 


(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


Robert Vernon, John Sheepshanks, and the two named 
already in connection with Turner: Bicknell and Gillott. 
With most of these buyers the principle, steadily defined, 
was to found a collection as model and inspiration for future 
generations of students. That was the intention of Elhanan 
Bicknell in his twelve years’ collecting of pictures by Gains- 
borough, Turner, Etty, Landseer, Roberts, Stanfield, and the 
rest, and though, by a turn of fortune, they were dispersed 
after his death, the purchase of nearly a third of his 122 
pictures by the Marquis of Hertford brought them into a 
public gallery. Robert Vernon, a contractor for horses to 
the British army, bought between 1820 and 1847 about 
200 pictures, nearly all by native artists, and in 1847 gave a 
selection of them to the nation, the first great gift of British 
art to the National Gallery. Ten years later, John Sheep- 
shanks, of a Leeds cloth-manufacturing house, made a like 
gift of 233 modern English pictures and 289 drawings, 
acquired in part from the profitable sale of his etchings to 
the British Museum. In the Sheepshanks collection 
the Vernon—the genius of Constable is recognised, and 
Crome, then so little known out of Norfolk, first found a 
place in a public gallery. The National Gallery ‘ Mousehold 
Heath’ belonged, it may be noted, to another of this group 
of self-taught collectors, Joseph Gillott. 


as in 





Landscape with the Sun rising in a Mist. 
By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


Obtained from Turner by Sir John Fleming Leicester (afterwards Lord De Tabley) in exchange for ‘The Shipwreck.’ Bought by 
Turner in the De Tabley sale, 1827. 








(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop’s Garden. 


By John Constable, R.A. 


Presented to the nation in a collection of 233 paintings, and 289 water-colours and prints, by John Sheepshanks in 1857. 


T is said that Constable opposed the scheme for the 
foundation of the National Gallery on the score that 


(National Gallery. 
Salting Bequest. ) 


Salisbury Cathedral. 
By John Constable, R.A. 


a permanent exhibition of works by old masters would 
interfere with the interests of living painters. Artists 


generally did not share his opinion 
on that point, and it happens, by 
one of those ironical thrusts of 
Time, that Constable is better re- 
presented in the national collections 
in London than any other artist, 
save Turner. ‘The Corn Field’ 
was bought from his studio imme- 
diately after his death, and by pre- 
sentation or purchase since then many 
other pictures have been acquired. 
Several examples, bequeathed by 
George Salting, have recently been 
hung, among them the ‘ Trees near 
Hampstead Church’ (see plate). 
This picture is dated ‘* London 
1829,” and was painted, therefore, 
shortly after the artist moved to the 
house in Well Walk, Hampstead, 
which commanded “a view unsur- 
passed in Europe—from Westminster 
Abbey to Gravesend.” 

Among other Constables in the 














TREES NEAR HAMPSTEAD CHURCH 


BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Oo. 
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FURRED COLLECTORS. 


PET. te ET 


Stoke-by-Neyland, Suffolk. 


(National Gallery. 
Salting Bequest.) 


Salting Bequest are sketches of Salisbury Cathedral and 
Stoke-by-Neyland. The large version of the latter subject, 


% 





By John Constable, R.A. 


397 


which belonged to the late Sir 
F. T. Mappin, changed hands at 
Christie’s in June at the record 
price of 8,800 gs. The following 
interesting letter from the artist is 
printed in Leslie’s Zife: “I am 
glad you encourage me with ‘Stoke.’ 
What say you to a summer morning, 
July or August, at eight or nine 
o'clock, after a slight shower during 
the night, to enhance the dews in 
the shadowed part of the picture, 
under ‘ hedgerow elms and hillocks 
green. Then the plough, cart, 
horse, gate, cows, donkey, &c., are 
all good paintable material for the 
foreground, and the size of the can- 
vas sufficient to try one’s strength, 
and keep one at full collar.” 

Bergholt, Dedham and Hamp- 
stead are identified particularly 
with Constable, and the artist's 
friendship with Archdeacon Fisher 
made Salisbury another favourite 
plate. His visits to the Cathedral 
city may be traced in many sketches 
and pictures, among which the most important is the one 
reproduced on page 366. 


Furred Collectors." 


By M. R. N. Holmer. 


With Illustrations by Alice 


HE year’s study of plants and birds must have 
revealed many signs of the furred life of the fields 
and hedges. In our winter birds-nesting, we found 

squirrel stores in hedge-sparrows’ and robins’ nests, and 
dormouse nests in the quickset hedges; 
and the same little creatures’ handiwork 
was visible under the nut bushes in October, 
the squirrel’s nutshells split into halves or 
splintered shreds, the do:imouse’s tiny teeth 
shown on the margin of the neat round 
hole, just the right size to suck the kernel 
through. 

To make the acquaintance of the creatures 
themselves is a more difficult matter, for 
except the self-confident Squirrel, the British 

3 mammal is a retiring person, seeking twilight 
. rather than sunlight, shaded bypaths rather 
% than the open country, or even preferring 
underground to above ground dwellings. 
: Yet though the meetings be rarer than with 
birds, and shorter than with flowers, they 
live more vividly in the memory ; for a little 


* “ Nature Study” series. Continued from p. 316. 
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furry animal has a closer appeal than even the most human 
of the birds, and their eyes and gestures express their 
emotions much more intelligibly. 

Foremost in memory of many encounters with the 





The Shrew. 
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Squirrel, is that of the autumn day, when 
we saw one scampering towards us be- 
tween the nut hedges of a narrow lane. 
We stood motionless— greyish green, 
both—and I think he never even looked 
at us till he was within a yard. He was 
a handsome fellow, very plump, and in 
full winter dress, long tufts on the back 
of his sharply pricked ears, dark greyish 
fur mixed with the red and invading the 
white towards the under surface, and 
a splendidly bushy coffee-coloured tail 
floating behind him. He neared us at 
a great pace, by a mixture of running 
and bounding, his hind legs wide strad- 
dling, his forelegs meeting the ground 
on tiptoes and close together ; then—he 
saw us—threw himself on his haunches, 
his forelegs dangling tremblingly in front, 
his whiskered nose twitching, his great 
black eyes turning from side to side— 
then—all fours again, a dart for the little 
wood on our right, and he was halfway up a tree before we 
drew breath. 

The larch and fir woods are full of squirrel nests ; more 
nests than squirrels, in the early breeding time, some for 
“blinds” and some for fortresses in time of danger. They 
are rather like rooks’ nests at first glance, but are domed, 
and are set in the higher large forks of the trees, not so 
much at the top as the rooks’ are ; the interior is of soft hay, 
and a good deal of hay and moss is interwoven with the 





Squirrels. 
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The Dormouse. 


twigs ; in woods of deciduous trees I have seen them made 
largely of leaves, or found the squirrels using holes in the 
trees for the nursery. The young are rat-like little creatures, 
with very poor tails even when half-grown; the parents 
carry them by the scruff of the neck as unceremoniously as 
a cat her kittens. The adult Squirrel, too, is comparatively 
homely at the end of the breeding season ; the vivid red 
and white of Spring is pretty enough, but the thin fur, 
bleached moulting tail, and naked ears of late Summer 
make a shabby stage in the life of a handsome and dapper 
animal. But his movements, in their agility and grace, are 
always beautiful, whether he is climbing up the trunk, 
running out on the branches to their slenderest tips, or 
leaping, parachute-tail stiffly extended, through the air from 
tree to tree. He is equally attractive when seated, his tail 
curved gracefully behind, his strong feet clasping the stem, 
and his neat paws clasping the nut which in another 
moment is split in two, the shells falling through the leaves 
as the sharp teeth close on the kernel. Not that he eats all 
he finds ; apart from the large supplies demanded by the 
young, the Squirrel collects in a truly amateur spirit, making 
a heap here in an old bird’s nest, hiding an acorn there 
under the moss, putting quite a large pile in his winter hole. 
He uses up many of these during the Winter, for although 
he dozes for days and even weeks at a time, he is no true 
hibernator—a warm day even in January will rouse him to 
vigorous life; but he is either a collector for the love of 
the thing, or a scatterbrain, for still unused stores may be 
found in Spring, where he is already busy with the young 
fresh shoots—alas that-one must own to it. 

His cousin the Dormouse is a collector too, of all kinds 
of corn as well as of nuts and acorns ; but his hibernation 
is a much more thorough one, and his stores are correspond- 
ingly smaller. He is much more like a squirrel than a 
mouse in his habits, and looks like a minute fat squirrel 
with a tidy tail, nicely furred, with close-set hairs parted 
down the middle. You meet his large liquid eyes, set wide 
apart, fora moment; if you are ready, you take in, in a 
flash, his whole greyish-red person, his blunt twitching nose, 
his long drooping whiskers, his rounded naked ears ; in a 
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Water Vole. 


moment, a tip of the tail alone remains; and then, nothing 
but a memory and perhaps the oval nest, of shredded fibres 
and dead leaves, deepset in the heart of the hawthorn bush. 
This is an experience of the Dormouse in a Surrey lane in 
the evening twilight ; but a meeting in the early morning— 
almost, indeed, before sunrise—on a Swiss mountain-side, 
revealed it in a more friendly mood, willing to be fed by 
human hands, and do gymnastics on a human shoulder, 
undisturbed by the gaze of many fascinated eyes. 

The Shrew has no proper place here, for it is no rodent ; 
but the thought of four-footed ‘‘ collectors” brings at once 
the memory of the deliberate little creature which was so 
absorbed in an insect hunt among the shed leaves of an 
autumn hedge, that two interested spectators were wholly 
ignored. He worked steadily down the hedgeside, the 
long, pointed, sensitive snout shifting the leaves this way 
and that, generally with instantaneous success, but 
occasionally, apparently with something of a struggle. 
Now and then we could hear the small sharp brown teeth 
meet with a click, but could not make sure whether this 
meant success or failure. These teeth, together with the 
sharp snout protruding beyond them, show the Shrew’s 
affinities with the Hedgehog and the Mole rather than 
with the rodents ; but he is mouse-like in his small size and 
long tail, and his furtive, rapid movements. The Shrew 
nests in a hole or bank, as it likes a solid roof over its head ; 
this it often finds about farm-buildings, so that the “ mice” 
of stables and barns, or stacks, often include shrews; and 
although its food consists largely of insects, it falls back 
frequently on grain or roots. 

The smallest mouse of all (of true mice—for it appears 
that there is a smaller shrew, the smallest of all mammals) 
is the Harvest Mouse, the acrobat of the cornstalks. It 
has all the charms of all the most lovable creatures; it 
makes one think of a squirrel and a long-tailed tit and a 
kitten, all at once. A squirrel, by reason of its russet fur 
and white front, its long whiskers and gleaming eyes ; a long- 
tailed tit, by its acrobatic feats, its remarkable tail, and its 
equally remarkable nest ; a kitten, for its obvious enjoyment 
of life, its air of rejoicing in its tail and the sunshine, and— 
most of all—because it is so caressable. The worst tempta- 
tion to tame a wild creature that I ever suffered came to me 
from a Harvest Mouse, but that was a sad one. We were 
standing under the beech shade on a hot July day, on the 


edge of a harvest field; and the wee soft 
thing was sitting uncomfortably on the barbed 
wire fence of the field, in obvious terror— 
not of us, for we had seen it sitting so for 
some time before it saw us. It was a 
melancholy little hump, all four paws, with 
their tiny whitish toes, clutching the wire 
beneath its haunches, yet swaying perilously, 
its tail twisted round by its extreme tip, so 
that the middle of it formed a hanging loop. 
We thought it must be wounded ; I spoke to 
it gently, drew near and put one hand under 
it, while I stroked it with the other; it 
snuggled down into the warm hollow and, 
though its heart was going piteously at first, 
it quieted down gradually. When we were 
quite sure that it was unhurt, I suggested 
to it that it should run back among the 
cornstalks ; but it seemed disinclined to leave my hand, 
so to prolong the joy of such close companionship 
I carried it with me to the bracken-clad corner, near 
enough to the beeches for shelter if the sun were too 
hot, where we meant to spend a quiet morning. ‘The 
friendship prospered ; I was allowed to see every feature, 
but always of “the Harvest Mouse at rest ”—strangely 
uncharacteristic! Once indeed I hoped my finger was 
going to be encircled by the wonderful prehensile tail ; but 
it was a languid effort, or the finger was too stout for 
comfort ; I think it can only really grip such thin cylinders 
as the cornstalks which are its common vertical playgrounds. 
Most of the time it slept: and when at last I took it back 
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to the cornfield and tried to frighten it away—for its future 
security—it went but slowly. I suppose it had leapt to the 
wire, in play or terror, and then feared the sheer vertical 
drop to the ground or the barbs by which it was environed ; 
and too stunned at first to fear a new danger, had found the 
warmth and shelter of my hands a substitute for the burrow 
which it might well have sought, to sleep off the exhaustion 
due to such a strain. Where my friend’s underground 
shelter was, or his nursery, 1 never knew; any tiny burrow 
serves for the former, and in any cornfield there are many 
such. The latter is indeed, as Gilbert White said, “ very 
artificially platted”: a sphere, made entirely of the grass of 
the corn, slung from a scaffolding of the grass-haulms, and 
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The Mole. 





es. 228 [with only the ‘smallest !of side doors ; 
mena indeed—as again White saw—you may 
find some in which it is difficult to 
detect any opening at all, especially if 
you should find it with the pink young 
within. 

It is difficult to leave the rodents, 
for there is the Longtailed Wood Mouse, 
like a House Mouse of higher degree, 
which you may induce to have tea with 
you in the garden, and the homely Water 
Vole, commonly misnamed Water Rat, 
but too short of tail and blunt of muzzle 
for a rat, as well as those dear and 
familiar giant rodents, the Rabbit and 
the Hare. 

But the Shrew should have been 
followed by a pair of other British 
insectivores, the Mole, well known by 
its earthworks, and the Hedgehog, 
familiar because such a useful garden 
pet; both nocturnal creatures with re- 
markable forms and ways. 

The Mole’s negatives—no eyes or ears worth mentioning, 
to external view, fur with no set, a body with no neck, 
paws with hardly any legs—are all positive advantages for 
its subterranean burrowing way of life. Its velvet fur is 
beautifully soft, and it must have much sense, witness its 
sensitive snout and long mobile whiskers, its sharp hearing 
—for all its absence of outer ears—and its wonderful wily 
architecture, with false approaches and secret strongholds ; 
but I doubt whether a mole is easy to make friends with, 
and his cruelly strong-looking, wide, flat hands, planted 
askew under the place where his neck ought to be, do not 


invite advances. His ally, the Hedgehog, is still less forth- 
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coming; it is difficult to strike up 
even an acquaintance with a person 
with a portable quickset hedge, 
erected all but automatically on the 
approach of a “ foreign body.” 

The carnivores of the hedges, 
Weasel and Stoat, are attractive 
creatures in spite of their murderous 
habits. The Weasel is the daintiest 
fawn and white creature, with a wee 
foxy face ; it certainly looks wicked 
—almost snake-like, with its flat head 
and long lithe body, and the ready- 
to-strike look that both it and the 
Stoat take when disturbed. My 
meetings with both have too often 
been very brief and in the twilight : 
but recently I have been so fortunate 
as to see each in full daylight and in 
a quiet lane with high hedgebanks, 
where it was possible to keep enough 
in cover—motionless, of course— 
to see unseen. The Stoat was 
crossing the road on urgent business, but looking over his 
shoulder for possible interruptions ; he was a big fellow (the 
size of a poor little ermine skin in a furrier’s shop under- 
rates him) and in splendid condition, his bent back the 
deepest possible chestnut, his trailing tail darker still, the 
black tip, so conspicuous in the “ ermine condition,” making 
no contrast, the dark back thrown up by his pure white 
front and under parts. The Weasel—hardly so near as 
artistic convenience has put her—was sitting half in, half 
outside, her hay-lined burrow at the top of the bank, close 
to the shelter of the hedge; she was so conspicuously 
smaller than the Stoat or than male weasels I have known, 
that I think the pronoun is justified; she looked hardly 
larger than a woodmouse; indeed, the country people 
insist that there are two kinds, the weasel and the 
“mouse weasel.” By the way, a naturalist tramp whom 
I talked with near Oxford, corrected me seriously for 
“stoat.” ‘“ That’s what we call a stoke, miss,” he reiterated 
pedantically. 

The larger flesh eaters, Otter and Badger, Pine Marten 
and Polecat, are little more than hopes for the future for 


R. LAURENCE HOUSMAN and others who 

have been banned by the Censor, will remember 

perhaps that about 1823 Martin Archer Shee, after- 

wards President of the Royal Academy, had his tragedy 

“ Alesco” excluded from the stage by the authority of 

the Lord Chamberlain. The play had been accepted by 

Charles Kemble and put in rehearsal at Covent Garden 
Theatre. 


HE six frescoes or paintings on canvas which have 
been placed in one of the corridors in the Houses 

of Parliament owe much of their success to the supervision 
of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. 


The whole decorative 
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me; the Welsh rivers are still rich in otters, and I can 
promise good hunting to anyone who seeks to make their 
acquaintance on the quieter reaches of the Dee or Mawddach ; 
though the “ prey” may prove to have two legs instead of 
four, the hunters will hardly complain when dipper and 
kingfisher, cormorant and heron, enliven their time of 
lying in wait by the brown swishing waters. 

Bats—strangest of British mammals—are also among 
the best known, from their fondness for houses ; but since 
even in this mild Autumn their hibernation must begin 
before the end of October, we must wait till Spring to make 
a new study of their habits; unless, indeed, we are so 
fortunate as to come upon them hung up head downwards 
in some barn-corner. And indeed you might well carry on 
some of your nature study in the Winter months in barns 
and sheds; for there you will find not only mammals in 
the shape of hibernating bats and birds in light-shunning 
owls, but also two incarnations of butterflies, the mature 
insects of several species as well as many chrysalis forms ; 
both alike awaiting the quickening rays of next year’s 
Spring sun. 


effect of the series is splendid, and the rich glow of colour 
is happily sustained. The donors of the works are Earl 
Beauchamp, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Winterstoke, Lord 
Stanmore, Lord Wandsworth and Lord Airedale. The 
painters are Mr. F. Cadogan Cowper, A.R.A., Mr. Byam 
Shaw, Mr. Ernest Board, Mr. F. O. Salisbury, Mr. Denis 
Eden and Mr. Henry A. Payne. 


ISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON, whose portrait 

by Mr. Sargent was shown at the exhibition of 

the Pastel Society in 1909, is the leading spirit of the 

Little Theatte which has sprung into being in John Street, 
Adelphi. 



















APIDITY makes for certainty of stroke; and 
here another factor comes into operation which 
also makes for the same result, the absorbent 

paper or silk on which the work is done. Everybody 

knows by now that the Japanese paint on paper nearly 
akin to blotting-paper; but I do not think that many 
have tried the experiment, even with Japanese brushes. 

This gives two special qualities to Japanese work : first, 

the comparative evenness of the washes, resulting in a flat- 

ness which to some stands for insipidity; the second is 
compensatory, a great crispness of line, which accentuates 
the certainty of, and gives vigour to, the rapid wrist and 
arm strokes. One other point ; very broad washes are put 
on with flat brushes, varying in breadth from one to four or 
five inches. I have seen a broad bamboo stem painted in 
with one stroke of such a brush. For sky or cloud washes, 
however, the paper is damped and very carefully half-dried. 

The moon is generally struck in with a pair of compasses, 

a brush in one leg; if it is to be left white with a melting 

mist round it, a common feature in Japanese pictures, a 

brush full of water is first run round about half an inch from 

where the rim of the moon will come on the paper, and 
then the moon struck in with a very broad brush in the 
compass in pale black; as the brush meets the water the 
wash of ink melts into it and produces the mist with which 
we are all familiar. But this is a digression. For the 
broad strokes in the head and body of the sparrow the 
second brush is used on its side, the breadth of the stroke 
being regulated by the amount of pressure and the amount 
of the side brought into play. The nature of the paper 
leads to this: however large the surface to be covered may 
. be, it must be done in one stroke, or the result will inevit- 
ably be a hard line. In the fifth stage of the sparrow studies 
such a line will be noticed (p. 331); even the master had not 
been careful to fill his brush with ink sufficient for the work 
to be done with it. In the sixth stage, however, both the 
head and the body strokes are put in without hesitation. 





* Continued from page 332. 


A Japanese Drawing Lesson.’ 


By Sir F. T. Piggott. 


The same remarks apply to the head and body strokes of 
the swallow, the second series of studies on plate 1. These 


' are done with the tapering brush, the point of which holds 


a full supply of very black ink. The crispness of the edge 
and the form of the strokes are due to the tapering point 
being used sideways. The body of the swallow, however, 
requires two strokes, the upper part of the body with the 
brush held in the normal fashion, while for the lower part 
and wing the position of the brush is rapidly altered, so that 
the point draws both the upper and the lower sweep of the 
lines. ‘The brush must be very full of ink, so that the inner 
edges of the two strokes merge without a hard line if they 
are executed with sufficient rapidity. 

One point in the mechanics of the art remains to be 
explained, the use of the reserve of water in the hinge of 
the pointed brush. When this brush is in use it may be 
likened to a cone at the base of which is water, the tapering 
summit for about a third of its length full of the deepest 
toned ink, and in the intermediate part the ink and water 
mix. For very fine lines, which require only the slightest 
natural swell, very little pressure is sufficient ; for the head 
and body of the swallow a considerable portion of the side 
of the brush is used, and this lets in a little water, reducing 
the tone somewhat, but giving a full flow of black ink. But 
when the pressure is increased and the whole of the side of 
the brush is used the water flows freely into the pigment, 
and enables the tone to be graduated: with great dexterity 
a large surface can be shaded from extreme dark to light; 
but this is not to be achieved without continuous practice. 

A few minor points in the studies should be noticed. 
The outlined plumage of the wings is done in the same way 
as the broad stroke series in plate 2, but with the point of 
the broad brush, almost dry. A dry brush, with the hair 
spread, is also used for the fluffy texture, under the wing of 
the angry sparrow on its perch. The strokes of the claw 
differ from those of the beak in their abrupt flat ends, the 
brush being suddenly lifted from the paper. 

I must omit many interesting details, but they will 
probably occur to any reader who looks with an artist’s eye 
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at the studies and the finished work which has_ been 
reproduced to illustrate this article. I think I have said 
enough to make it clear that every stroke, whether it be 
fine or broad, is the result of observation, that it means 
something, and that it is very capable of expressing that 
meaning. So far, then, the Japanese convention is a sound 
convention. 

I am next going to show that it is a good convention ; 
and here I come to its power of representing birds upon the 
wing. The representation of motion is admittedly one of 
art’s most difficult tasks. Now, avoiding all comparisons, 
this much will also be admitted, that the most unlearned 
in the art of the east, were he set before a Japanese 
bird in the air, for instance, the goose flying across the 
moon (p. 372), would exclaim: “By Jove, that bird is 
moving !” 

It is no new thing this attempt to portray motion, or to 
use the more accurate phrase, to draw things in motion; 
but it has been attended with no very conspicuous success. 
To take my readers back well into the eighteenth century, 
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I remember reading a letter of old James Ward, in which 
he lamented his inability to represent the confused effect of 
a swarm of gnats buzzing round-an animal’s head. I am 
speaking very much from memory, but I think it was in 
connection with that enormous carvas, the ‘ Landscape with 
Cattle,’ now in the Tate Gallery. He hoped that if he 
could achieve that he would at last outrival Paul Potter’s 
‘Bull.’ I pass through a century of years from this honest 
endeavour of the veteran Academician to achieve the 
impossible, to the modern photographer, with the silk 
thread attachment to the shutter of his lens. He has tried 
to teach us that the good old familiar way of drawing the 
finish to the Derby is all wrong; he will have it—and 
some draftsmen have succumbed to his argument—that the 
actual position of the horses’ legs at any given instant of 
time is the proper, because accurate, way of drawing the 
horses at that nerve-exciting moment. The mere statement of 
his proposition shows how wrong it is, for he compels us 
to look at something which the eye of man has never seen, 
nor ever will see. At the best it is accurately analytical ; 
he gives us a record of one only of the thousand facts which 
go to make up what we actually see, what we are alone 
capable of seeing, the outstretched legs and straining neck 
of the winner as he passes the judge’s box. 

Once more I dip into my recollections of James Ward’s 
statement of his perplexity. Some older painter than he 
had tried his hand upon a flying bird, and had given it a 
dozen wings; it was one of those birds which move so 
slowly that the eye does apparently see and the retina note 
the wings in many successive positions. Ward scoffed, and 
tightly, pronouncing the result to be no better than a 
“Catherine Wheel.” And coming once more to the 
mechanical devices of the present day, the cinematograph, 
which takes the camera’s record of the thousand facts which 
go to make up the horse’s stride, and weaving them into the 
fact which the eye does actually see, sets that before us and 
justifies the names given to its primitive ancestor, the 
‘“* Wheel of Life.” 

The problem which art has before it lies hidden in these 
records of failure and success; and if we take one of the 
functions of art to be the representation of things seen, the 
nature of the problem becomes fairly apparent. 

We do not see motion; it is an impression produced 
upon the mind by certain things which we do see. And all 
things that we do see are, so far as the impression on the 
retina is concerned, reducible to the two primary elements 
of line and space, with colour as a forcible exponent of 
them. Therefore, in drawing a bird upon the wing, if the 
artist wishes to give us the impression that the bird is really 
flying, he must reproduce the lines and spaces which go to 
produce that impression upon the retina. 

But here come in many things which create the difficulty 
which James Ward felt, and all others who have been in 
like perplexity. The effects of motion are infinitely varying. 
The rapid flight of a bee makes a long streak, its body 
never very clearly visible ; multitudes of gnats make a hazy 
cloud ; a slow beating wing makes either an infinite repeti- 
tion of impressions, or one vast wing stretching from top to 
the bottom of its stroke. I think it must be accepted that 
where rapid motion destroys the apparent form of the 
moving object and produces some quite different effect— 
whether it be a line or a blur, or anything else—we get to 
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one of the limitations of art ; for the artist, if he paints what 
he sees, will represent, say the line of the bee’s flight, and 
not its cause, the bee. And where the motion is less rapid 
and produces a multiplication of distinct effects in quick 
succession, or one continuous effect, then, although it may 
be within the reach of art, the attempt to reproduce it must 
be abandoned, because the result is mere eccentricity, 
renders something which is essentially transient into some- 
thing permanent, and produces either monstrosity or only 
a fantastic resemblance to something else. 

But birds in flight do not always so elude observation ; 
their form is often preserved and distinguishable throughout, 
and so a definite impression of them at any given instant 
can be obtained. The problem of representing them is 
then free from the difficulties just indicated, and the attempt 
to solve it becomes perfectly legitimate. It is, indeed, no 
different in character from that of representing a bird at 
rest ; and with the lines and spaces with which it works, art 
may reasonably hope to tackle it. The subject only has 
changed, the lines and spaces which make the form of the 
bird straining in its flight differ essentially from those which 
make its form when at rest. For the difference does not 
consist merely in the outstretched wings ; if it did, wire- 
stretched wings of a stuffed bird would be sufficient for a 
model. It would be simple as the Merle’s views as to 
making a Butterfly in “ Chantecler ”-— 


**C’est trés facile a faire : 
On prend un W qu’on met sur un Y.” 


The lines of the body alter; the straining neck is, of 
course, the most noticeable feature ; but the changes in the 
muscles from rest to motion are far more subtle than this, 
and need the minutest observation; for if they are not 
faithfully reproduced your bird will not “ move.” 

A golf ball in flight is the same as a golf ball at rest; 
the only possibility of giving to it any idea of motion would 
be to include in the picture the golfer and his club at the 
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moment after striking the ball. But, once more, a bird in 
flight is not the same as a bird at rest; and in the 
representation of the bird in flight all are agreed that the 
Japanese excel; and I venture to assert that this is not, as 
some would say, “in spite of their conventions,” but because 
their conventions are so good. 

And now I come to the last stage of this long 
disquisition, to a proposition that I am not sure will be 
accepted even by those who agree with me that the Japanese 
convention is a good convention. A man who comes to 
the point at which I have arrived, could not claim to be 
an artist if he stopped there. I do not believe that the 
Japanese artists do stop at this point. I believe that they 
put their conventions to the high function for which they 
exist, and make them the basis of the work which lies 
beyond and is independent of them. And in order to 
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establish this proposition I have a witness ready—the 
double panel, a flight of swallows and sparrows—which I 
beg the reader to examine with great care (p. 373). 

The history of the painting of these panels is, I think, 
important. I had much admired some panels in the house 
of one of my neighbours in Tokyo, and I coveted not his 
goods, but some like them. He gave me permission to 
bring my master, and he, though it was somewhat out of 
the routine to ask such a favour, was not unwilling ; so we 
spent a quarter of an hour examining the painting. He 
promised to do what I wanted ; and for the space of six or 
seven lessons, I by his side copying them, the two panels 
gradually grew to artistic life, such as they are reproduced 
in the plate. He never looked at my neighbour’s pictures 
again, nor do I know whether his work was a faithful 
reproduction of them; I think not, for he had no time to 
do more than get into his mind the general scheme of the 
flight of birds. Further, it is not a common or a stock 
Now, if the 


subject, though some of the birds may be. 
master had been dependent on his conventions alone, it 
must be obvious that my request would have put them to 


the severest test, and almost have exhausted them. I am 
sure that my readers fully appreciate the position; either 
this flight of seventy or eighty birds is mere convention or 
‘it is not. Now, what does the former involve? That my 
master only painted by rote what he had learnt, “‘ out of his 
head.” Let us consider quite seriously what this means. 
No less than this; that that painful process which I have 


endeavoured to describe, that learning of each stroke of 


each bird by wearisome, and at first unintelligent repetition, 
must, during his pupil stage, have been gone through with 
regard to each one in the flight. Every stroke of every one 
of the seventy or eighty must have been learnt for him to 
have reproduced them in my picture. Nay, it. means more 
than this; that my master was so skilful in the use of his 
conventions that he could compose the whole picture by 
adapting those conventions to the subject I had demanded 
from him ; had pieced it together, so to speak, out of his 
répertoire of flying birds. The proposition will not hold 
water for an instant; for the picture itself tells another 
story. And if this story, patent as I think on the face of it, 
be not true, the alternative is that the conventions are so 
vast in number that the pupil must learn by rote how to 
draw every position in which a bird can put itself. And 
more than this even; he must learn not only every possible 
position of a bird, but every possible position of a bird in 
relation to many other birds. For some of those skimming 
swallows are in the fore-air of the picture, some in the 
middle distance, some far away: and he would have to 
learn how to paint the same bird in these different relative 
positions. The statement of the proposition bears its own 
refutation ; it is altogether impossible. I dare say he may 
have painted some of these many birds in the,same position, 
but I am confident that many of them he had never painted 
before. So that nothing remains but the conclusion, that 
being a master of his conventions, he had painted my 
picture as a master would, drawing upon his imagination 
and his observation as well as on his learning. 
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Limehouse. 


AST month an original etching of the old houses in 
Holborn was printed in THE ART JOURNAL, and 
facing page 376 is a reproduction of another plate by Miss 
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Robinson. ‘The Harbour Master’s, Limehouse,’ is one 
of those Thames scenes which Whistler, Mr. Napier Hemy 
and other artists have made familiar to us. Whether in 
reality or in picture, such riverside views are invariably 
picturesque, and Miss Robinson may be congratulated on 
her interpretation of the subject. 


The British Institution. 


By Algernon Graves, F.S.A., 


Author of “ Dictionary of Artists,” “History of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
“Royal Academy Exhibitors,” etc.” 


HE Old Master Exhibitions, of the British Institution, 
a3 open to the public, commenced in 1813 with a very 
representative collection of the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. In the preface to the catalogue it says: “It is 
not for the purpose of opposing the merits of the dead to 
those of the living; nor even merely to do honour to the 
memory of one, who has done so much honour, and conferred 
so much benefit on the country that this public exhibition 
of the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds has been undertaken. 
On the contrary, its chief object is to call attention generally 
to British in preference to foreign art, and to oppose the 
genuine excellence of modern to the counterfeited semblance 
of ancient productions, which too frequently usurp their place, 
and under the authority of names deservedly venerable, 
absorb that wealth and patronage which ought to foster 
and protect the British School.” 

‘The catalogue was printed four times, and the pictures 
were somewhat differently arranged on each occasion. The 
first contains 141 works, and the second the same number, 
only a few corrections having been made as regards names. 
The third contains 142 pictures, but several seem to have 
been returned to their owners and replaced by fresh ones. 
The fourth also contained 142, but there had been a further 
change of pictures. The success of this exhibition seems 
to have been due to the exertions of Valentine Green, and 
it was his last work. 

The 1814 catalogue has three editions, varying in much 
the same way. It consisted of selections of the works of 
William Hogarth, Richard Wilson, Thomas Gainsborough, 
and J. Zoffany. There is a preface, in which the Directors 
speak of the success of the previous exhibition, and give 
their reasons for the selection of the other four artists. 
The catalogue contains two key plates to Zoffany’s Royal 
Academicians and his Florentine Gallery. Mr. Young, the 
new Keeper, wrote a descriptive catalogue of the Hogarths 
in this exhibition. 

The 1815 show consisted of pictures by Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and other artists of the Flemish and 
Dutch Schools. The catalogue has also a long preface. 
The first picture is the ‘ Charles I,’ by Van Dyck, lent by the 
Duke of Marlborough, and now in the National Gallery. 
The Rev. Holwell Carr—one of the Directors—states in 
my copy of the catalogue that the receipts at this exhibition 








* Continued from page 34r. 





averaged #60 a day. In this catalogue the Directors offer 
1,000 gs. in premiums for finished sketches, illustrative of 
the successes of the British Army abroad. 

The 1816 Exhibition was of pictures of the Italian and 
Spanish Schools. The tenth illustration is that of the 
‘ Interior of the British Institution during the exhibition of the 
Italian and Spanish Schools in 1816,’ by James Stephanoff, 
with figures by F. P. Stephanoff. ‘The drawing was left to 
the South Kensington Museum by Mrs. J. Carr, and was 
exhibited at the old Water-Colour Society in 1817. An 
oil painting by the same artist was shown at the British 
Institution itself also in 1817. I have been unable to trace 
the ownership of the oil painting. 

This drawing represents the north room. On the east 
side is No. 8, ‘ The Marriage at Cana,’ by Murillo, belong- 
ing to G. Hibbert, Esq., and beneath is ‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne,’ by Titian, belonging to Thomas Hamlet, Esq. At 
the south end is No. 18, ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by Julio 
Romano, belonging to Sir Thomas Baring, No. 20, ‘ Christ 
in the Garden,’ by Albano, and No. 21, ‘The Flower Girl,’ 
by Murillo, belonging to Dulwich College. On the west 
side is ‘Landscape with a Procession and Sacrifice’ by 
Claude, belonging to Philip Miles, Esq., and ‘ Europa,’ by 
Titian, belonging to the Earl of Darnley. 

In 1817, Deceased British Artists; 1818 and 1819, Old 
Masters ; 1820, Portraits representing distinguished persons 
in the history and literature of the United Kingdom, with a 
preface and key plate of Copley’s ‘Charles I Demanding 
the Five Members.’ A_ biographical catalogue of the 
portraits included in the exhibition was also issued at two 
shillings. 

1821 and 1822 were Old Masters, and 1823 the same, 
with the addition of sixty-four pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 1824, Old Masters ; 1825, Living Artists of the 
English School, with a preface explaining why they devote 
the exhibition to living painters, and apologising to the 
artists themselves that they have not been asked to 
contribute. It was a loan exhibition. In the year 1826 
the Gallery was devoted to the whole of the King’s collec- 
tion from Carlton House Palace, consisting of 164 pictures. 
The same collection was again exhibited in 1827, with some 
additions chiefly of the works of British artists ; the number 
was increased to 185 works. 

In 1828 and 1829 there were again Old Masters. The 
picture of this exhibition, by John Scarlett Davies, shown 
s¢ 
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in the last Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy, is 
described and illustrated in THE ART JOURNAL of this year 
by E. G. C., on pages 133 and 134. Unlike other views 
of the Gallery, this does not follow the order in which 
the pictures were hung. There may have been a re-hang 
for the benefit of students, or the painter may have only 
introduced the principal pictures, without any reference 
to their order. There is another peculiarity about this 
picture (which was exhibited at the British Institution in 
1830); he introduces Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of 
himself, which was not shown at the British Institution in 
1829, together with portraits of Benjamin West, P.R.A., 
and James Northcote, R.A. Benjamin West died in 1820, 
but the figure in the picture is a direct copy of the portrait 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence in the National Gallery. The 
Northcote was probably painted from life, as he did not die 
until 1831. The ‘Holy Family,’ by Sir Joshua, was pur- 
chased by the British Institution in 1829, and given to the 
National Gallery in 1830: this picture is given as our 
eleventh illustration. In 1830 the exhibition consisted of 
the works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who died early in that 
year. The number of pictures shown was 91, of which the 
21 in the north room were all from the Waterloo room at 
Windsor Castle. 

The exhibitions of 1831 and 1832 were devoted to 
Old Masters. The view given in our twelfth illustration, 
of the 1832 Exhibition, is either the one of the British 
Institution by W. Novice, Senior, or that by Alfred Joseph 
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Woolmer—both exhibited there in 1833. This has palpably 
been re-hung for the benefit of students, as the places do 
not tally with the catalogue, and the students are actually 
at work. The view is of the middle room, looking towards 
the south room, and the following pictures were in the 
exhibition but differently hung:—No. 17, a 
* Magdalen,’ by Titian, belonging to Sir Abraham Hume; 
No. 44, ‘ Lucretia,’ by Rembrandt, to Hugh A. J. Munro; 
No. 46, ‘ Marchesa Spinola,’ by Van Dyck, to the Earl of 
Caledon ; No. 65, a ‘Cupid,’ unfinished, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to George Vivian; No. 1ro2, ‘ The Milk Girl,’ by 
Gainsborough, to Sir George Phillips ; No. 151, ‘St. Martin 
Dividing his Garments,’ by Rubens to His Majesty. The 
exhibition of 1833 consisted of a selection of the works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin West, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the three last Presidents of the Royal Academy, 
of which the Directors gave notice in the catalogue of 
the earlier exhibition of this year. They collected 50 hy 
Reynolds, 43 by Lawrence, and 51 by West. ‘The 1834 
Exhibition was confined to the works of Ancient Masters, 
lent by King William IV (55), the Marquis of Westminster 
(49), and Sir Charles Bagot (57). In 
Old Masters again, and in 1837 the same, of which 35 were 
lent by the Duke of Devonshire, the following notice 
appearing in the preface :—“ The Duke of Devonshire, 
having determined upon removing a considerable portion 


proper 


1835 and 1836 were 


of his fine collection of pictures from his town residence to 
his noble mansion at Chatsworth, very liberally offered a 





10.—Interior of the British Institution during the Exhibition in 1816. 
By James Stephanoff: figures by F. P. Stephanoff. 


(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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selection of them to be exhibited at the British Gallery 
before their final removal from London.” 

In 1838 there was the usual exhibition of Old Masters, 
together with two large pictures by Paul de la Roche; they 
were ‘ Lord Strafford going to Execution,’ lent by the Duke 
of Sutherland, and ‘Charles I in the Guard Room,’ lent 
by Lord Francis Egerton (afterwards Earl of Ellesmere). 
The reason for including these works by a living artist is 
given in the preface as “If exhibited among the works 
of modern artists, they would necessarily have occupied the 
room of many pictures intended for sale.” 

1839 and 1840 were again Old Masters, with the 
addition in the latter year of 67 by William Hilton, R.A., 
the late Keeper of the Royal Academy; these were all 
hung in one room. 

1841 was Old Masters, with two rooms devoted to the 
works of Deceased British Artists, with a selection of 72 
works by the late Thomas Stothard, R.A. 

1842 was devoted to the exhibition of 130 works 
by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., with 43 Old Masters added. 

1843 consisted of 60 works by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
with 128 Old Masters, and two pictures by Kaulbach and 
Professor Hesse added “in compliance with a wish that 
has been expressed to see some specimens of the modern 
German School.” ° 

1844 saw Old Masters and Deceased British Artists ; 
and in 1845 there were Old Masters, with a selection of 27 
of the works of Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. 

The exhibition of 1847 was devoted to historical 
portraits, similar to the one in 1820. At this exhibition 
were the two groups by Sir Joshua Reynolds, belonging 
to the Dilettanti Society, of which key plates were supplied. 

In 1847 was Old Masters, 34 of which were from 
the collection of the Marquis of Bute, which were hung 
together in one room. 

1848 was noteworthy as being the first time the work 
of the very Old Masters, such as Giotto and Van Eyck was 
shown. In 1849 the Earl of Yarborough lent the whole 
of his London collection, 63 in number, to which were 
added other Old Masters. The exhibitions from 1850 to 
1867 all contained the usual collection of Old Masters and 
the works of Deceased British Artists. 

This article has extended to a much greater length than 
I originally intended it to be, but considering that complete 
sets of the catalogues are very seldom to be met with, I am 
disposed to think that the above summary of the principal 
features of the Old Master Exhibitions from the commence- 
ment will be read with interest. My own personal 
knowledge of this series of exhibitions did not commence 
until the year 1861, but I found them most instructive, and 
I was very sorry when they came to an end. This occurred 
very suddenly, as there is no intimation in the last (1867) 
Old Master catalogue that this exhibition would be the last. 
I believe that the lease of the Gallery had fallen in, but that 
the Directors were living in hope that they would have 
been able, up to the last moment, to have renewed it. 

I remember that the announcement in the press that 
the grand series of exhibitions which had been so successfully 
carried on: for over sixty years was at an end, caused a 
feeling of consternation in the art world. 

It will be seen from the above that the Directors of the 
British Institution were the pioneers of Loan Exhibitions 





11.—The Holy Family. 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 


and also of Portrait Exhibitions, for those of 1820 and 1844 
were repeated at South Kensington in 1866, 1867 and 1868. 
The Royal Academy commenced their Old Master Exhibi- 
tions three years after the close of the old Institution, and 
they also followed the example set them of including a 
selection of the works of recently deceased artists of 
renown. 

That the British Institution was not founded in rivalry 
of the Royal Academy is shown by the number of members 
of that body who exhibited at the first show, and by 
the honour the Institution paid to 
Academicians. 

I must add a few words about the facilities the Institution 
provided for students to copy and make studies from the 
works of deceased artists. I made many inquiries at the 
time on this subject, and gathered that only a selection 
was retained from each Old Master Exhibition, by 
permission of the owners, for the purpose. This is some- 
what confirmed by the illustration of the 1832 Exhibition, 
in which students may be seen at work, and the pictures 
distributed over the galleries. I found a record of copies 
made at the 1823 Exhibition, and of the pictures by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds alone, the ‘Simplicity’ was copied by 20 
students ; the ‘Sleeping Girl’ by 24; ‘The Snake in the 
Grass’ by 19; ‘The Banished Lord’ by 21 ; and ‘ The Death 
of Cardinal Beaufort’ by 12. I also found a paragraph 
in the THE Arr JouRNAL for December, 1847, which 
throws much light on the arrangements for students: “on 
the thirteenth of last month the aznual exhibition of copies 
of the Old Masters was opened. ‘The pictures that were 
left for copying were ‘St. John,’ by Reynolds, etc... . 
Among ‘the many copies annually exhibited there is always 
a great proportion of mediocre imitations painted without 
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‘z2z.—The British Institution, 1832. 
By W. Novice or A. J. Woolmer. 


even the slightest apprehension of principle of style. .. . 
We find, however, among these copies many of great merit, 
and affording evidence that the style of the master has been 
understood. Of the ‘St. John,’ by Reynolds, there were no 
less than eighteen copies, one of which by Mr. Mackie was 
highly successful, etc.” 

From the above it seems that from the first only a small 
number of selected pictures was kept back for the use of 
students, and that a separate exhibition of the copies was 
made late in the year. The exhibitions of the works of 
living artists took place in January or February, and the 
Old Masters in June. This remained open for a couple 
of months. Then followed the students’ time. All these 
arrangements were in vogue during the time I knew the 
Institution, but the exhibition of the copies must have been 
discontinued long before. 

THE ART JouRNAL of 1851 contains a notice of an 
Exhibition of Copies which opened on November 12. 
“The pictures selected for copying were by Van Dyck, 
Schneyder, . . . Count Ugolino, etc. ... The copies 
are this year better than we have seen them for some years 
past... at the expiration of the period allowed for 
copying the students presented by subscription to Mr. 
Marshall a silver tankard as an acknowledgment of the 
considerate attention which he has at all times shown to 
their convenience.” These copies, which were at the time 


so beneficial to students, are in the present day the reverse, 
especially those made in the earlier days of the Institution. 
The copies of Reynolds made in 1823 and earlier, have 
now all the appearance of age, and are often mistaken for 
replicas by Sir Joshua himself. 

‘There were four Keepers of the British Institution of 
whom, I think, some notice should be taken. 


The first was 
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Valentine Green, A.R.A., who 
had become reduced in circum- 
stances owing to the war on 
the Continent a few years 
before the founding of the 
Institution. He was born 
October 14, 1739, and did 
good service to the Institution 
from 1805 to his death on 
June 29, 1813. His last work 
for them was to get together 
the great Reynolds show of 
1813. The next Keeper was 
John Young, a mezzotint en- 
graver, who was born in 1755. 
He retained the post until his 
death on March 7, 1825. He 
was also Secretary to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund from 
to 1813, and to the 

General Benevolent 


1810 
Artists’ 
Institution from 1813 to the 
time of his death. He was 
succeeded as Keeper by 
William Barnard, a mezzotint 
engraver, born in 1771; he 
remained in office until his 
death on November 11, 1849. 
The next and last keeper was 
George Nicol, who was still acting in that capacity in 
1867. I have been unable to ascertain who he was, or 
when he was born, but as the catalogues of the Institution 
were printed by William Nicol, of 60, Pall Mall, from 
1838 to 1854, he was probably a son or a nephew. A 
Mr. George Nicol married the niece of Alderman John 
Boydell in 1787, and he together with W. Nicol were 
partners with Josiah Boydell. 

During the 55 years of the Loan Exhibitions at the 
British Institution, 9,731 works were shown, painted by 625 
different artists. These were divided as follows :—Dutch 
and Flemish Schools, 3,706; British School, 3,087 ; Italian 
School, 1,962; French, 399; Spanish, 394; German, 66; 
and by unknown artists, 118. 

The Old Master Exhibitions were collected by a 
superintendent whose name does appear in the 
catalogues. The earliest I can discover was William 
Sequier, who was born in 1771. He was Surveyor of the 
Royal Pictures under George IV, and also first Director of the 
National Gallery. He died at Brighton, November 5, 1843. 
His successor at the Institution was John Sequier, his 
brother, born in 1785, and who died in 1856. ‘The next 
and last Superintendent was Richard T. Smart, who was a 
partner in the firm of Sequier and Smart, the well-known 
He was recently living in Regent’s Park, 
and was nearly 80 years of age. I had the pleasure of 
knowing him personally for many years. More information 
concerning the British Institution may be found in a book 
published in 1860 by Simpkin and Marshall. It was written 
by Thomas Smith, who held a post in the Institution for 
many years. 

Since writing the above article (which appeared first in 
the A‘ationalist for April, 1910, and has since been added 
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to) I have received some interesting particulars as to the 
disposal of the funds accumulated by the Trustees of the 
British Institution. The prospectus | have received is too 
long to be reprinted here. 

The capital sum handed over by the old British 
Institution Trustees to the Charity Commissioners, with 
what was added from the Charles Hutton Lear estate, was 
over £31,000. 

The British Institution Scholarship Fund is managed by 
two co-optative and eleven representative trustees repre- 
senting the Science and Art Department, Royal Academy, 
Royal Scottish Academy, Royal Hibernian Academy, 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, University of 
Oxford, University of Cambridge, University of London, 
and the University College, London. 

The scholarships (ten in number) are of the value of 
#50 a year, and are granted in rotation to students of 
various departments of art. The first grant was made in 
1890, and from then to the end of 1908 one hundred and 
six scholarships were awarded. 

The following is a list of the pictures of the British 
Gallery that were exhibited there :— 

‘Interior of the British Gallery during the Exhibition of 
Italian Masters, 1816,’ by James Stenhanoff. The figures 
by F. P. Stephanoff. Exhibited in 1817. No. 6. Size 
3 ft. by 3 ft. 5 ins. 

‘Interior of the British Gallery,’ by John Scarlett 
Davies. Exhibited in 1830. No. 406. Size 5 ft. by 6 ft. 

‘Interior of the British Gallery, by W. Novice, Senior. 
Exhibited in 1833. No. 308. Size 2 ft. ro ins. by 
3 ft. 4 ins. 

‘Interior of the British Gallery, by Alfred Joseph 
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Woolmer. Exhibited in 1833. No. 509. Size 3 ft. 4 ins. 
by 3 ft. 9 ins. 

‘Interior of the British Gallery,’ by Miss Mary Alabaster 
(afterwards Mrs. Criddle). Exhibited at British Institution 
in 1834. No. 541. Size 5 ft. 3 ins. by 6 ft. 

‘Students of the British Gallery,’ by William Parrott. 
Exhibited in 1839. No. 232. Size 1 ft. 2 ins. by 1 ft. 

‘A Sketch in the British Institution,’ by Charles H. 
Stanley. Exhibited in 1849. No. 24. Size 1 ft. 7 ins, by 
1 ft. 2 ins. 

‘Entrance Hall, British Institution,’ by Julius Godet. 
Exhibited in 1851. No. 219. Size 2 ft. 2 ims. by 


2 ft. 9 ins. 


Passing Events. 


whose portrait 


LDERMAN JOHN BOYDELL, 
appeared on page 337 in Mr. Graves’ article on 
the British Institution, received a mark of exceptional 
honour at the Royal Academy Banquet of 1789, when, 
at the request of Burke and with the consent of the 
Prince of Wales, Sir Joshua Reynolds proposed the toast 
of “the Commercial Mecenas,” which was drunk with 
unanimous approbation. By the way, Lord Fisher of 
Kilverstone, G.C.B., O.M., First Sea Lord 1904-5, whose 
portrait by Mr. Strang appears on page 50, traces his 
descent from Alderman Josiah Boydell, nephew of the 
famous publisher. 





(Goupil Gallery Salon.) 


The | Life Class on the Beach. 
By William Orpen, A.R.A. 
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OME of the most interesting exhibits at the Japan- 

British Exhibition came from Kyoto, and among 
them the beautifully carved replica of the ‘‘ Gate of the 
Imperial Messenger” was specially noteworthy. ‘This fine 
piece of work will be re-erected in Kew Gardens, and 
other mementoes of the Exhibition will remain in England. 
The Japanese exhibitors, both State and private, made 
the White City a delightful place to visit, and the wonderful 
things which were to be seen in the Fine Art Palace and 
elsewhere have increased British appreciation of Japanese 
craftsmanship. 


HE death of Sir William Agnew, on October 31, 
brings to mind many facts connected with the sale- 
room, and of course the story of the stolen ‘ Duchess of 
Devonshire’ has been recalled. Apart from his connection 
with the firm of Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons, Sir 
William had many activities, political, social, and com- 
mercial ; and in all of them he acquitted himself well. He 
was created a Baronet in 1895 and is succeeded by 
Mr. G. W. Agnew, M.P. 


ILLIAM MARIS, who died on October to, was 

the youngest and least celebrated of the three 

brothers whose works are so identified with modern Dutch 

art. Born in 1843, he was encouraged by Anton Mauve, 

ahd in recent years his landscapes have been much 
appreciated. 


HE work of the late John Adams-Acton, who died on 
October 28, has been well known for many years. 
Under the name of John Adams he took a Gold Medal at 
the Royal Academy in 1855 and the Travelling Studentship 
for Sculpture in 1858. He executed many important 
statues, some of which are in public places. 


R. GILBERT BAYES is preparing the designs for 

the Great Seal. It will be remembered that his 

‘Sigurd’ was bought by the Chantrey Trustees from the 
last Royal Academy Exhibition. 


ITH reference to Velazquez’ ‘Juan de Pareja,’ 

mentioned on page 324 as being at Castle 

Howard, we are informed by the Earl of Carlisle that this 

version of the picture is now at Woburn, the property of 
the Duke of Bedford. 


HE commission due on the sales that have taken 
place in the British Fine Art Section of the Japan- 
British Exhibition will be devoted to Art Charities. 


NOTABLE addition to the public monuments of 
London is Paul’s Cross, erected in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard through the generosity of the late H. C. 
Richards, K.C. It was designed by Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, A.R.A., and the bronze figure of St. Paul is by 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A. 
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Recent Publications. 


Acceptable to the general public as well as to all students of 
painting is Great Masters of Landscape Painting, translated 
from the French of Emile Michel (Heinemann, 30s.). This handsome 
volume is a useful work of reference. Everyone may not agree with 
M. Michel's criticisms, his estimate of Turner, for example : but the 
author gives a mass of information interwoven with pleasing descriptions. 
Among the abundant and delightful illustrations, many of them com- 
paratively unknown, are forty photogravure plates which are spe.ially 
serviceable. 


The personality and works of George Romney form a topic of 
which the public never tires, now that its appetite has been whetted. 
No doubt the monograph by Mr. Arthur B, Chamberlain (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) will be read with interest : by many, too, who do not follow 
the intricacies of art history. It is a workmanlike production, which 
reflects credit on the author, who has been engaged at his task for 
several years. Inevitably Lady Hamilton monopolises a large portion 
of the book, and Mr. Chamberlain attempts to whitewash the artist 
as regards his relations with his own wife and with his beautiful sitter. 
There are seventy-three well chosen illustrations. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall kave issued an edition of Carlyle’s The 
French Revolution, which should be speedily out of print (2 vols., 
21s.). Not only is it well printed in good type, but there are nearly 
two hundred illustrations by Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, A.R.W.S. 
Many of these are portrait sketches which have not given the artist full 
scope, but the other illustrations have afforded splendid opportunities 
which have not been neglected. Mr. Sullivan’s grim humour and 
invention is seen with full effect in association with Carlyle. 


At all seasons of the year Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s books are readable, 
and the new editions of Wood and Garden (6s.) and Home and 
Garden (6s.), which Messrs. Longmans have issued, are interesting in 
town or country. In ‘‘ Wood and Garden,” the chapter which refers 
to careless colour descriptions of flowers is full of good criticism. 
Illustrations from photographs. 


Admirers of the art of Mr. Timothy Cole who were unable to get 
the first edition of Old Italian Masters, will be glad to know that 
a second and cheaper edition has appeared (Unwin, £1). These wood 
engravings of completed pictures or well-selected details are remarkably 
effective, and as examples of Mr. Cole’s skill are important. Notes by 
the artist and W. J. Stillman. 


In the Middle Ages Dinant on the Meuse was celebrated for its 
miscellaneous art work for ecclesiastical or domestic use, and under the 
title of Dinanderie, Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry describes this brass and 
copper craftsmanship (Allen, 21s.). Taken as it is by Mr. Perry, for 
its technical and historical importance in various countries, it forms an 
alluring subject. In England, the art of the medizval coppersmith 
compares favourably with that on the Continent, and the traditions of 
the best workers in metals remain to this day. The illustrations are 
mostly from sketches by the author. 


As Mr. R C. Witt says in his One Hundred Masterpieces of 
Painting (Methuen, tos. 6¢.), ‘‘one man’s Salon Carré may be 
another’s Chamber of Horrors”; so the selection of pre-eminent 
pictures is nearly a matter of personal taste. But in spite of a great 
painter’s epigram that ‘‘ no work of art has ever received the unanimous 
approval of the world,” some pictures there undoubtedly are that may 
be considered of exceptional worth : the illustrations given by Mr. Witt 
certainly reach the highest standard... Examples are included of Millais, 
Watts, Whistler, Fantin and Furse. 


At the baptism of Hubert von Herkomer his father said: ‘‘ This 
boy shall become an artist and my best friend” ; how the prophecy 
came true is told in The Herkomers (Macmillan, 7s. 6¢.). Sir 
Hubert tells the story of his origin and progress with details which with 
a less successful man would have remained untold. But the artist 
reveals little that is not interesting to students of art and life. In his 
student days Sir Hubert offered himself as a Christy Minstrel when food 
was scarce, and his first Royal Academy Soirée was negotiated in a dress 
suit hired from a pawnbroker. As a record of ceaseless endeavour and 
filial loyalty this book may be read with profit. 


A book of note is the edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, illustrated by F. Sangorski and G. Sutcliffe (Siegle, Hill, £1). 











Nancy in the Feather Hat. 
By William Nicholson. 


(Goupil Gallery Salon.) 
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The uncommon feature of this book is that the text, even the introduc- 
tion by Mr. Benson, was first written, then reproduced and printed 
with embellishments in black and colours. The work is practically an 
illuminated manuscript with extra plates, and it isa very beautiful 
production. 


In senile style the Prayers of Robert Louis Stevenson are 
presented (Chatto and Windus, 6s.). Mrs. Stevenson’s introduction 
and the prayers themselves are written by Alberto Sangorski, whose 
border decorations in gold and colours are rich, varied, and in good 
taste. 


Gay prose and gay illustrations in colour are the characteristics of 
The Flower Book, written by Constance Armfield, pictured by 
Maxwell Armfield (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6¢.). The book, nature 
study de luxe, is a refreshing addition to works on the subject. 


One of the most agreeable books ever written, Our Village, by 
Mary R. Mitford, appears opportunely in a new guise (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.). Handsomely produced with effective colour plates, after 
water-colours by Alfred Rawlings, and other illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson, it needs no further recommendation as a seasonable gift book 
which will outlive most others. Lady Thackeray Ritchie’s introduction 
is of course interesting. 


The Pilgrim Books (1s. 6¢. each) published by Messrs. Jack are 
well-prepared monographs : in the series are Shakespeare, Words- 
worth and Lamb. S. L. Bensusan is responsible for the text, and 
A. Forestier’s drawings are a feature. 


Rumbo Rhymes (Harper, 5s.) is an amusing satire by A. C. 
Calmour on man, the common enemy of all animals. ‘‘ Man hath no 
friend except the dog.”. Colour plates by Walter Crane. 


Messrs. Macmillan have issued a §s. edition of The Water- 
babies, illustrated in colours by Warwick Goble. This delightful 
work has had well deserved popularity and in its present form is equally 
acceptable. 


Stories of the Spanish Artists (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6:/.) 
contains biographies and anecdotes of Morales, El Greco, Herrera, 
Velazquez, Ribera, Murillo, Goya, and other painters. It is founded 
on Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s “‘ Annals,” and Mr. Edward Hutton 
contributes a preface. [I}lustrations in colours and monochrome. 


An eloquent plea is made in Design in Theory and Practice 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6¢.) for a return to individual craftsmanship. Mr. E. A. 
Batchelder sighs for the old days when builders were architects, work- 
men were designers, and men were fit to produce and to appreciate 
anything artistic from a candlestick to a cathedral. The author (an 
American) suggests with truth that workshop-trained rather than 
studio-trained artists will effect the union of art with industry. An 
interesting book, full of ideas. Illustrated. 


Designing from Plant Forms (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) is the 
work of J. W. Wadsworth, once senior scholar of the Royal College of 
Art, who wishes to see designers and craftsmen working harmoniously 
together, Mr. Wadsworth takes various flowers, such as the iris, 
campion, poppy, polyanthus, hyacinth, viola, rose, hawthorn, colum- 
bine, and from these natural shapes shows how designs should be built 
up for practical use. 


The University Tutorial Press publish The Teaching of 
Drawing, by S. Polak and H. C. Quilter (2s. 6¢.). The whole 
range of the subject is taken, from drawing in sand for babies to 
the study of masterpieces. ‘lechnique, perspective, and composition 
are explained ; and with its illustrations, some in colours, the book is 
full of suggestion. 


Mr. Luther Hooper’s book on Hand-loom Weaving is the 
most recent addition to the excellent series of technical handbooks 
edited by Professor Lethaby (Hogg, 6s.). The hand-loom has survived 
the competition of the power-loom, and although the industry has 
decayed it is by no means dead. The author shows that ihe rigidly 
perfect mechanism of the machine loom has had a disastrous effect on 
the weaver as a crafisman and pleads for a rev.val of hand-weaving. 


Mrs. Meynell contributes an introduction to the Pcems of 
Christina Rossetti, an edition profusely illustrated in colours 
after drawings by Florence Harrison (Blackie and Son, 15s.). There 
is a “Pre-Raphaelite” glow through the whole book, and Miss 
Harrison has interpreted the spirit of the poems with true feeling. 
Some cf the minor illustrations in black-and-white are specially 
interesting. 


Walks among London’s Pictures, by E. Beresford Chancellor 
(Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.), is a handbook of considerable value to visitors to 
the National Gallery, the Wallace Collection, the South Kensington 
Museum, the Tate Gallery, the Guildhall, and similar institutions in 
London. Much information and help is given, and the book is the next 
best thing to a well-informed companion. 


Those interested in book production, whether as artists, printers, 
publishers or readers, will welcome Colour Printing and Colour 
Printers, by R. M. Burch (Pitman, 12s. 6¢.). The colour chapter in 
the history of illustration is a long and important one, and this book 
gives useful information on the subject. Woodcuts, lithographs, aqua- 
tints and modern processes are dealt with. 


Lawson Wood, by A. E. Johnson (Black, 3s. 6¢.), is a fitting 


addition to the ‘‘ Brush, Pen, and Pencil” series. 


colours. 


Illustrations in 


Animals’ Tags and Tails, written and pictured by Louise 
M. Glazier (Elkin Mathews, 1s. 6¢.),is a book of woodcuts and 


amusing verse. 


Obituary : 


Artists and Those Identified with Art. 


November, 1909, to October, 1910 (inclusive). 


ARTIST. 
Adams-Acton, John . 
Agnew, Sir William . 
Aitchison, Prof. George, RA. 
Angus, J. Craibe 
Baker, S. H., R.E. 

Browne, Teen, R.I. 

Clifford, Edward C., RL 
Craven, Hawes 

Day, Lewis F. 

Drew, Sir Thomas, R. H. ey 
Drummond, Sir George A. . 
Falcke, Isaac 

Flower, Marmaduke. 
Frémiet, Emmanuel. é 
Frith, William Powell, R.A. 
Guest, Montague J. . 


Haden, Sir F. Seymour, P. R. E. 


Hamdi, Osman (Bey) 
Holman-Hunt, W., O.M. 
Homer, Winslow ; 
Hutchison, John, R.S.A. 
Kaulbach, Hermann 
Kroyer, Peter Severin 
McTaggart, William, R.S.A. 
Mannheim, C. ae eee 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 

Maris, William 

Mond, Dr. Ludwig, F. R. S. 
Orchardson, Sir W. Q., R.A: 
Permain, W. aise 
Railton, Herbert . 
Remington, Frederick 
Rischgitz, Edouard . 
Salting, George 

Sambourne, E. Linley 
Spencer, Earl 

Swan, John Macallan, R. ‘ 
Swynnerton, J. W. 

Vokins, J.T. . 
Whitman, Alfred c 
Williams, Morgan S. 


DIED. 
October 28 
October 31 
May 16 
September 27 
December 22 
March 16 
October 3 
July 25 
April 18 
March 12 
February 2 
December 23 
October 1 
September ro 
November 2 
November 9 
June 1 
February 24 


‘September 7 


September 30 
May 23 
December 8 
November 20 
April 2 

May 1 

March 19 
October 10 
December 11 
April 13 
May 5 

March 15 
December 26 
November 3 
December 12 
August 3 
August 13 
February 14 
August 8 
October 31 
February 2 
December 13 
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(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
133, New Bond Street, London, W.) 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 


HE art of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema was never 
probably more amply justified of itself than at the 

Royal Academy Exhibition of the present year. 

On the various walls you could trace many phases of artistic 
movements of the last decade or so, phases of transition, 
phases here and there indicating distinct achievement, but 
more frequently phases of experiment in which were indicated 
a sort of hurried eclecticism, a quick assimilation of various 
manners, alertly apprehended and smartly interpreted. 
You felt that with many of the artists the picture was a 
sort of speculation, an offering on the altar of chance, 
accompanied by a pious hope that it might turn up trumps. 
If not, then perhaps next year further assimilation, another 
manner, another treatment! This view may not be 
altogether just; as no doubt much of this expression of 
experimental thought was perfectly sincere. Its appearance, 
we all know, has often enough heralded work of the highest 
artistic interest. Experiment, indeed, is to-day in the air; 
it is a note of contemporary life, probably the most inter. 
esting note. Where there is experiment there is usually 





The Shrine of Venus. 
Opus CCLXXXIX (1688). 


O.M., R.A. 


progress. But there are various kinds of feeling behind 
this feeling of experiment. ‘That of the impatient but adroit 
speculator, for instance, just as there is that of the patient 
search after a manner in which the artist hopes to arrive at 
a more complete interpretation of his view of things. In 
its current expression we are chiefly moved to protest 
against a certain quality of glibness which seems to let 
loose the spirit, not of earnest investigation, but of a sort 
of artistic gamin, who will turn somersaults for your penny 
when you will, but who otherwise has not very much feeling 
about you, or life, or nature, or things that matter generally, 
or anything, indeed, beyond an amazing regard for his 
own virtuosity in acrobatics. Perhaps our view here has 
extended a little beyond the Academy walls. But even 


The Editor acknowledges his indebtedness to Sir L. Alma-Tadema, without 
whose co-operation this monograph could not have been begun; to H.R.H. the 
Princess Victoria, Sir Jeremiah Colman, Sir Max Waechter, Mr. W. E. Cain, 
Messrs. Thos. Agnew and Sons, and other owners of pictures; and to the Berlin 
Photographic Co., Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons, Messrs. Gooden and Fox, 
Messrs. Lefévre and Son, and Messrs. Knoedler and Co. for permission to reproduce 
their copyright prints. 
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In a Rose Garden. 


(By permission of Messrs. Lefévre and Son.) 
Opus CCXCVIII (1889). 


there it was not without relief that our eyes rested on the — exquisite charm, and expressing so unmistakably consistent 
exquisite Tadema painting—an oasis, so it seemed, in a artistic sincerity. 

desert of restless endeavour, of uncertain effort, of hurry 

and impatience. Many of the phrases of Sir Lawrence’s I. 

‘The Voice of Spring’ indeed were familiar ; but we need As in the year 1886 the Annual of THE ART JOURNAL 


not become tired of insistence on phrases turned with such —_ was devoted to the life and work of Sir Lawrence, it will 
not be necessary here to 


repeat what was said on 

that occasion. Apart from 

this the biographical details 

of his life are generally 

well known. It may, how- 

ever, be as well to take 

this opportunity of correct- 

ing some errors of fact 

which have crept into his 

published biography on 

more than one occasion. 

They are not of great im- 

portance but mere accuracy 

possesses a value on its own 

account. Sir Lawrence, for 

instance, was the youngest 

son of his family ; he was 

The Conversion of Paula. christened Lourens Alma 
By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) Opus CCCL (xt98,) Tadema, and the Christian 











A Favourite Custom. 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
133. New Bond Street, London, W.) Opus CCCXCI (909). 
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A Difference of Opinion. 
Opus CCCXXXIX (1896). 
(By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 


name of Alma was not introduced later, as has been so often 
stated (at the early age of six he signed his drawings with the 
name which was subsequently to become famous). Further, 
the year 1863 is the accurate date of his first marriage 
and 1865 that in which he removed to Brussels. And 
Gambart, the picture dealer, who was one of «the first to 
recognise the genius of the young painter was a Belgian, 
not a Frenchman. 

As the monograph of 1886 dealt with Sir Lawrence’s 
work until that period, the present number is restricted to 
illustrations of his later work. In our brief commentary, 
in which we wish to take more or less a general view, while 
keeping largely within the period indicated, we shall not 
hesitate occasionally to transgress its limits. 

And to take this general view of Sir Lawrence’s work 
we should doubt that any artist of his time has entered so 
largely into the popular imagination. His pictures, through 
reproductions perhaps mainly, have provided the first 
knowledge of classic forms a familiar thing to more than 
one generation of his countrymen: for by choice and 
naturalisation he is an Englishman, if in artistic expression 
we find qualities that rightly belong to a race of a more 
sedulous, more meticulous artistic method. He has more 
than any other painter made the realisation of ancient 
architecture, and in a large measure, the ancient life of 


Greece and Rome a fireside matter. We speak of our own 
country ; but his influence has extended further. It is 
European. His is one of those rare spirits—do we call it 
that of the Superman ?—which has permeated the western 
world with the ideas which have influenced his own 
temperament. That is not, however, to say that his 
art has met with universal acceptance. It has not. Its 
permanency may be yet to weigh, as with the work of any 
living man: but it would be difficult to underrate the im- 
portance and extent of its influence. During his life many 
other tendencies have come into being of which his art 
bears no reflection, tendencies which cannot very well be 
dealt with in a phrase or a short article.. But to take 
these tendencies largely, they are the result of conditions 
which having disturbed, for good or ill, the intellectual 
and social outlook of mankind have also disturbed the 
equilibrium of artistic expression. Of all this we find no 
indication in Sir Lawrence’s art. He has escaped it. He 
has moved in a more serene atmosphere. His artistic 
balance, at least, has known no disturbance. An art of 
consummate technical perfection, it has made a stately 
independent march through. all these artistic battle-fields ; 
and as it began by accepting the lyric, and in a way, 
the epic explanation of an older civilisation, so, to the 
period at which we write, it ends. Alma-Tadema in the 


Past and Present Generations. 
Opus CCCXXVII (1894). 


By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 














THE GOLDEN HOUR 


BY SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. (1907) 
(By permission of W. E. Oatn, Esq.) 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 
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SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. 


**He loves me, he loves me not.” 


(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox.) 
Opus CCLXXX (1887). 
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In a Rose Garden. 


(By permission of Messrs. Lefévre and Son.) 
Opus CCXCVIII (1889). 


there it was not without relief that our eyes rested on the — exquisite charm, and expressing so unmistakably consistent 
exquisite Tadema painting—an oasis, so it seemed, in a_ artistic sincerity. 
desert of restless endeavour, of uncertain effort, of hurry 

and impatience. Many of the phrases of Sir Lawrence’s I. 

‘The Voice of Spring’ indeed were familiar ; but we need As in the year 1886 the Annual of THE ART JOURNAL 


not become tired of insistence on phrases turned with such was devoted to the life and work of Sir Lawrence, it will 
not be necessary here to 


repeat what was said on 

that occasion. Apart from 

this the biographical details 

of his life are generally 

well known. It may, how- 

ever, be as well to take 

this opportunity of correct- 

ing some errors of fact 

which have crept into his 

published biography on 

more than one occasion. 

They are not of great im- 

portance but mere accuracy 

possesses a value on its own 

account. Sir Lawrence, for 

instance, was the youngest 

son of his family ; he was 

The Conversion of Paula. christened Lourens Alma 
By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) Opus CCCL (1898.) Tadema, and the Christian 





A Favourite Custom. 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
133. New Bond Street, London, W.) Opus CCCXCI (1909). 
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A Difference of Opinion. 
Opus CCCXXXIX (1896). 
(By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 


name of Alma was not introduced later, as has been so often 
stated (at the early age of six he signed his drawings with the 
name which was subsequently to become famous). Further, 
the year 1863 is the accurate date of his first marriage 
and 1865 that in which he removed to Brussels. And 
Gambart, the picture dealer, who was one of «the first to 
recognise the genius of the young painter was a Belgian, 
not a Frenchman. 

As the monograph of 1886 dealt with Sir Lawrence’s 
work until that period, the present number is restricted to 
illustrations of his later work. In our brief commentary, 
in which we wish to take more or less a general view, while 
keeping largely within the period indicated, we shall not 
hesitate occasionally to transgress its limits. 

And to take this general view of Sir Lawrence’s work 
we should doubt that any artist of his time has entered so 
largely into the popular imagination. His pictures, through 
reproductions perhaps mainly, have provided the first 
knowledge of classic forms a familiar thing to more than 
one generation of his countrymen: for by choice and 
naturalisation he is an Englishman, if in artistic expression 
we find qualities that rightly belong to a race of a more 
sedulous, more meticulous artistic method. He has more 
than any other painter made the realisation of ancient 
architecture, and in a large measure, the ancient life of 


Greece and Rome a fireside matter. We speak of our own 
country ; but his influence has extended further. It is 
European. His is one of those rare spirits—-do we call it 
that of the Superman ?—which has permeated the western 
world with the ideas which have influenced his own 
temperament. That is not, however, to say that his 
art has met with universal acceptance. It has not. Its 
permanency may be yet to weigh, as with the work of any 
living man: but it would be difficult to underrate the im- 
portance and extent of its influence. During his life many 
other tendencies have come into being of which his art 
bears no reflection, tendencies which cannot very well be 
dealt with in a phrase or a short article.. But to take 
these tendencies largely, they are the result of conditions 
which having disturbed, for good or ill, the intellectual 
and social outlook of mankind have also disturbed the 
equilibrium of artistic expression. Of all this we find no 
indication in Sir Lawrence’s art. He has escaped it. He 
has moved in a more serene atmosphere. His artistic 
balance, at least, has known no disturbance. An art of 
consummate technical perfection, it has made a stately 
independent march through all these artistic battle-fields ; 
and as it began by accepting the lyric, and in a way, 
the epic explanation of an older civilisation, so, to the 
period at which we write, it ends. Alma-Tadema in the 


Past and Present Generations. 
Opus CCCXXVII (1894). 
By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 








THE GOLDEN HOUR 


BY SIR L, ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. (1907) 


(By permission of W. E. Caty, Esq.) 


Ihe Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 
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SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. 


**He loves me, he.loves me not.” 


(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox.) 
Opus CCLXXX (1887). 


The Favourite Poet. 


(By permission of Messrs. Lefévre and Son.) 
Opus CCXC (1888) 





Vain Courtship. 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 
133, New Bond Street, London, W.) Opus CCCLXII (1900). 
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(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 
133, New Bond Street, London, W.) 


interpretation of human emotions has devised an idiosyn- 
cratic formula which in a manner restricts itself to the limita- 
tions inevitably imposed upon pictorial expression. In this 
respect he may be associated with the masters of ancient 
art who achieved perfection through their unhesitating 
acceptance of the limitations of interpretation which the 
forms and materials in which they worked imposed upon 
them. But while speaking of the interpretation of ideas of 
an objective kind, we must not leave out of account Sir 
Lawrence’s faculty for the intense dramatic realisation of 
an intensely dramatic episode. When, indeed, we look at 
his pictures, ‘ Ave Cesar! Io Saturnalia!’ or ‘A Roman 
Emperor,’ or ‘ Fredegonde,’ we can recall no other artist 
who has presented pictorially such drama with a more vivid 
power. It is not, however, in the presentment of the 
human drama that his great qualities as an artist rest. It is 
in his love and appreciation of the so-called accessories of 
life, of the materials which surrounded those of ancient 
Rome, of the form and ornament, of the pattern which 
played upon material—whether it be marble or bronze, silk 
or a tiger’s skin—not in this only, but in his appreciation 
of the pictorial relation of these things and in their adjust- 
ment, which is called proportion, possibly the rarest of all 
artistic qualities. It is in effect in interpretation of a more 
abstract kind than is possible in the presentment of the 
human drama in line and colour, in his consistency in this, 
that the ultimate fame of Alma-Tadema will, we think, be 
perpetuated. 





If. 


The volume of Alma-Tadema’s work since the year 
1886 has been considerable. He has produced two or 
three pictures each year, many of which will be appraised 





Caracalla. 


Opus CCCLXX (1902). 


among his finest work. He has, further, designed scenery 
for some of the principal plays of our principal theatres, 
and he has, as it were in intervals of his work, painted 
many portraits. In view of the number of his pictures 
it would be impossible in a short article to deal with 
each separately, and in any case a catalogue description 





A Detail of Caracalla and Geta. 
Opus CCCLXXXII (1907). 


By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 
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is largely superfluous where there are so many excellent 
reproductions as well as an authenticated chronological 
list. Naturally, all of these pictures have not the same 
importance. Has not the number of masterpieces possible 
to an artist been limited to seven? But all his work 
possesses the quality of sedulous care and workmanship. 
In these years, Sir Lawrence has been chiefly occupied 
with subjects composed of Roman architecture and of 
Roman history or incident ; but he has also returned now 
and again to the life and architecture ot ancient Egypt, a 
group of pictures painted at intervals which must take rank 
among his most important work. These interpretations of 
Egyptian forms, indeed, the strange imaginative power 
with which in one or two instances, and more particularly 
in ‘The Death of the First Born’ (painted in 1872), Sir 
Lawrence has invested his subject, leave one with some 
regret that he has not departed oftener from Roman 
themes. His latest Egyptian picture, ‘The Finding of 
Moses,’ which occupied him during the years 1903-4, is 
not less notable for its decorative quality than for the 
individual reading of the Biblical story. 

The group of pictures which come under review readily 
accommodate themselves, so far as subject is concerned, to 
classification. There are many subjects of pure sentiment, 
for instance, such as ‘The Promise of Spring,’ ‘A Difference 
of Opinion,’ ‘ Past and Present Generations,’ and others, 
which are all engaged in the presentment of two figures, 





Roses, Love’s Delight. 
Opus CCCXLVIII (2897). 


(By permission of Messrs. Arthur 
Tooth and Sons.) 


A portion of Caracalla and Geta. 


Eloquent Silence. 
Opus CCCLXXKXII (1907). 


(By permission of Opus CCCI (2890). 
Messrs. Lefévre and Son.) (By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 
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The Coliseum. 
Opus CCCXXXVI (1896). 
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Silver Favourites. 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
133, New Bond Street, London, W.) Opus CCCLXXIII (1903). 

















CALLING THE WORSHIPPERS 


BY SIR L. ALMA- TADEMA, O.M., R.A, (1892) 


(By permission of Sir Jeremian Cotman, Bart.) 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 
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(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox.) 


a lover and his lady in obvious sentimental relations. 
Notwithstanding the repetition of this idea, the relation 
of the charming people in question has its shades, its lyric 
nuance (the emotion varies with the type, but it has always 
the lyric appeal of chivalrous grace) ; and the composition 
and the décor are as beautiful and inventive as ever. One 
of his most harmonious and delightful pictures of this type 


(By permission of Messrs. Lefévre and Son.) 


A Kiss. 
Opus CCCXII (1891). 


is ‘The Conversion ot Paula,’ although here the emotion 
is not sentimental. The sensuous luxury, the languorous 
beauty of the half-reclining beautifully-clad figure of Paula 
provides an admirable contrast to the ascetic and debonair 
Jerome. And this little drama of conversion is placed in 
a setting in which every detail (largely symbolic of the 
Bacchic cult) of vine-covered pergola, of ancient sculpture, of 


¢ 





A Dedication to Bacchus. 
Opus:-CCXCIII (1889). 
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(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox.) 


architecture, on the margin of a sea of azure which stretches 
away to a distant island of sun-kissed cliffs—is wrought with 
a care, an imaginative beauty, which the artist himself has 
never, we think, surpassed. But such pictures are merely as 
it were, so far as the subject is concerned, interludes in the 
greater drama which Sir Lawrence is constantly placing before 
us, the pictorial drama of the baths, the festivals or of scenes 
at the Coliseum, in which the massing of groups and at 
times the arrangement of architectural forms are more 
complex. Again, we note that Sir Lawrence’s art never, 
perhaps, seems to find happier expression than when he 
permits his fancy to riot among flowers—flowers in clusters, 
flowers embroidering the formal shapes of a pergola, 
flowers as they are scattered before imperial dignity, 
or gathered in petals to be tossed into a bowl — his 
joy in their colour and form shows no limitation. More 





Courtship. 
Opus CCCXV (1892). 


than that. We doubt that any estimate of his art, of his 
feeling for colour particularly, would be at all adequate if it 
did not take into consideration these pale neutral tints 
which are revealed by the rose, the violet, hyacinth, jonquil 
or the like. His feeling for the colour of flowers is 
expressed in nearly all his pictures; but in the treatment 
of those of which flowers are dominantly the subject, take, 
for example, ‘The Roses of Heliogabalus’ or that picture 
of which the Czar is the happy possessor, ‘ Roses, Love’s 
Delight.’ ‘An Audience of Agrippa’s’ comes within the 
period of the previous article, but it represents a conception 
of elaborate dignity and stateliness, which Alma-Tadema 
has, we believe, attempted only in one other picture (within 
our period), ‘Caracalla,’ in which the interpretation of old- 
world. imperial dignity is expressed with equal breadth and 
power. The figure of Caracalla is only less imposing than 





An Earthly Paradise. 


** All the heavens of heaven in one little child.”"-—Swzndurne. 


Opus CCCVII (2892). 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 
133, New Bond Street, London, W.) 


Comparisons. 


Opus CCCXVI (1892). 


(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox.) 
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Geta stands between his two sisters, and Bassianus is also 
there. It is impossible to speak in any detail of a scene 
into which detail enters so largely, so much scholarly 
research, so many original points with regard to the use 
and purpose of parts of the interior—disputed points which 
the artist solves by the application of common sense (in 
which there is so much real imagination) to the actual 
conditions of a crowded audience or of the spectacle of the 
arena. In the portion of the auditorium itself which we 
are permitted to see there are seated no fewer than 2,500 
people, all of them carefully painted in; and this audience 
is as familiar to Sir Lawrence as that of a modern “ first 
night.” Nothing could be more characteristic, either of the 
manner in which he approaches a subject for painting or of 
his genial imaginative temper, than the intimate, humorous, 
gossiping spirit in which he will point out to you various 
personages in the vast assemblage, indicating at the same 
time their relations to each other and perhaps traits in their 
character. 

Another phase of Sir Lawrence’s feeling for composition 
is expressed in ‘The Vintage Festival’ and ‘A Dedication 
to Bacchus,’ distinguished for their lively grace of decorative 
movement and the grouping of a mass of figures. In the 
well-known picture, entitled ‘ Spring,’ a procession of children 
and maidens scattering flowers, of musicians with their 
pipes, are descending a Roman street flanked by tall 
edifices, from the roofs,’ the balconies, every nook and 
cranny of which animated figures are casting flowers on 
the procession below. This Roman thoroughfare shows 
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The Promise of Spring. 
Opus CCCIII (1890). 
(By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 


the artist’s earlier conception of Agrippa. The emperor 
is entering the baths—a grim, saturnine, bearded figure. 
Before him groups of bowing damsels spread roses in his 
path, while behind him through the doorway follows a body 
of lingering courtiers. To the left of the picture we get a 
view of the adjacent baths and beyond that again, a vista 
through the columns of painted decorations on a distant 
wall, The balance of the composition is beautifully pre- 
served, and we seem to follow the measured bearing of the 
principal figure in his stately progress. A recent picture, 
which must occupy a category of its own, completed after 
several years’ work and exhibited in the summer of 1907, 
must always be connected with Sir Lawrence’s name as 
his most astonishing four de force. It is no wonder, as 
the artist himself wrote at the time when his picture was 
exhibited, that so great a lover of Roman civilisation 
should have been moved to paint his conception of the 
Coliseum—the Coliseum en /é¢e, filled with a vast audience, 
with the spectacle of the arena in full progress. Such 
is the subject of ‘Caracalla and Geta.’ An incident ot 
the intimate drama of Roman history is woven into the 
greater spectacle. The spectator views the crowded 
amphitheatre of the Coliseum from the imperial box, Whispering Noon. 

where sits Septimius Severus with his second wife, Julia Opus CCCXXXV (1866). 
Domna, who is passing surreptitious notes to an attendant. (By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 
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Unconscious Rivals. 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 
Ww.) Opus CCCXX) (1893). 


133, New Bond Street, London, 


The Frigidarium. 
Opus CCCII (2890). 


(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox.) 
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Love's Jewelled Fetter. 
Opus CCCXXVIII (x85). 
(By permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons.) 


Sir Lawrence’s great gifts for constructive architectural 
composition, It is indeed in the balance of an extremely 
complex architectural design that a subject possessing such 
animated and various qualities is held together. Many 
distinguished artists, ancient and modern, have made archi- 
tectural forms a feature of their pictures—examples of 
Italian and Dutch painting will occur to everyone ; but we 
cannot recall any painter who has so consistently treated 
architectural form as Sir Lawrence, and particularly in its 
relation.to the proportions of the human figure, a problem 
which has always had a singular fascination for him. 

We have dwelt upon the human interest and drama of 
his pictures, but this is far from being their chief interest. 
In looking at his work we often feel indeed that the 
introduction of a subject motive is a concession to the 
opinion that demands the interest of human story in order 
to play upon decorative themes which have more definitely 
appealed to him ; although the human story as presented in 
classic and medizeval history often forms an intimate part 
of the thought behind the pictorial idea. The charge 
has been levelled at Sir ‘Lawrence that his types are 
not of Greece or Rome, that they are of to-day. But 
what do we know of Greek and Roman types? We 
have their sculpture; and if you come to portraiture, 
we have the extremely realistic work of the Romans, in 
which we are often surprised by the modernity of the 
ancient type. In the representation of the mythological 
personages of Greek art, the type is idealised ; it possesses 
a vague abstract beauty, a vague abstract soul, an elusive 


perfection, which has provided the highest artistic ideal 
known to the world. But Alma-Tadema is not a symbolic 
painter ; he has not considered, we should imagine, either 
the mythology of Greece or Rome other than as a Pagan 
ornament to the life zz#ime, the daily manners and customs 
which he has chosen to represent. When dealing with the 
familiar conditions of their actual life, the architecture, 
sculpture, or applied decorative forms, who has expressed 
more admirably the classic sentiment than he? In his 
rejection largely of the idealisation of human types, we are 
brought face to face perhaps with a racial characteristic. 
The painters of the Low Countries have rarely, if ever, been 
idealists in their interpretation of men and women; even 
Rubens, with his vast power of design and representation, 
with a temper that must have sought daily intercourse with 
and inspiration from a certain kind of symbolic thought, never 
perhaps arrived at a satisfactory presentment of an idealised 
type. Sir Lawrence does not, we should imagine, view 
Roman life, or, if you like, Merovingian or Egyptian life, 
from the standpoint of the archeologist, but from that of 
the creative artist, who says, in effect, architectural, plastic 
forms have changed, manners and customs have changed, 
but in the human type, like history, nature repeats itself. 
And he has striven after an actual beauty of type, even if 
he has not invested it with the highest qualities of abstract 
beauty. Doubtless it is in this familiar realisation of 
ancient life that the popularity of his art, indeed, largely 
rests, just as it occasions some slight difference of opinion 





A Coign of 'Vantage. 
Opus CCCXXXIII (1895). 


(By permission of Messrs. Knoedler and Co.) 
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HOPEFUL 


BY SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. (1909) 


(By permission of H.R.H. tHe Princess Victoria) 


The Art Journal, London Virtue & Co, 











SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., 


in certain minds which cannot accept this familiar treatment 
in matters which have become a habit of idealisation. 


Ill. 


This intimate spirit which we find in many of Alma- 
Tadema’s pictures is certainly the dominating note in his 
portraits. In speaking of the portrait of Professor 
Aitchison he said to the present writer, “I did not paint 
the professor, I painted my friend.” And most of the sub- 
jects of Sir Lawrence’s portraits would seem to have been his 
friends. They are all instinct with a certain genial spirit of 
intimacy, a certain interpretative kindliness and friendly 
appreciation on the part of the artist. In three or four 
instances, in which the subjects have been personally known 
to the present writer, he can vouch for the authenticity 
of the likeness. We do not know whether Alma-Tadema 
was ever instinctively attracted by portrait painting ; his 
work in this direction would seem to have been intermittent 
and chiefly called into practice by some personal association. 
The truth may be that his commissions for pictures of a 


Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 
Opus CCCX (1891). 


(By permission of Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse.) 
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George Aitchison, R.A., P.R.1.B.A. 


Miss MacWhirter (Mrs. Sims). Opus CCCLXI (1900) 


Opus CCC (1688). (By permission of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
(By permission of J. MacWhirter, Esq., R.A.) British Architects.) 
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(By permission of Sir Max Waechter.) 


type with which we are all familiar, have been too insistent 
to permit the undertaking of much other work. His 
portraits at any rate bear only an incidental relation 
to the general body of his artistic production; the 
result of busy~recreative hours rather than that of a 
premeditated artistic vocation. Although we have this 
feeling, this suggestion of an intermittent and recreative 
mood, the portraits are considerable, both in number and 
interest. In this phase of his art, Sir Lawrence does not 
represent a personal formula. He has depicted his subjects 
pretty much as he found them, and we do not find a 
co-ordinating decorative theme running through the series, 
as, for instance, in his subject pictures. In the matter of 
careful workmanship and technique, of accessorial finish— 
when there are accessories—his portraits maintain the level 
of the general body of his work. Probably his most 
formalistic portrait in pose and general aspect is that of 
Sir Max Waechter. The details of the room, the 
modelling of the clasped hands, the painting of the 
furniture, the silver vase, roses and other paraphernalia, 
which decorate the table to Sir Max’s left, are as carefully 
and beautifully wrought as any detail in Dutch painting. 
Professor Aitchison is portrayed in a characteristic anecdotal 
mood—anecdotes, by the way, which reflected with singular 
intimacy a knowledge of many delightful by-paths of 
Classic or Renaissance art. In the present instance, the 
story, we may hazard, is connected with Vitruvius, his 
favourite author, a copy of whose De Architectura (the 
Editio Princeps of Sulpitius no doubt) he holds in an 
expatiatory hand. The figure of that eminent musician 
and violinist Herr Sons, in morning dress, may appear 
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Sir Max Waechter. 
Opus CCCLXVIII (1901). 


a little incongruous from the point of vantage of the plat- 
form, with its semi-Eastern décor, of the artist’s studio ; 
but the veracity of the likeness is unmistakable. The 
pleasant portrait of Lady Sydney Waterlow represents a 
freer treatment than is quite usual with Sir Lawrence. 
Two groups of portraits, half-lengths and quarter-lengths, 
may be considered together as they largely represent studies 
in expression. In the first, ‘A Family Group,’ Lady 
Alma-Tadema, her brother and two sisters are examining 
an easel picture, while the figure of the artist himself is 
suggested in the background. The intent and interested 
faces regarding the picture are not more expressive of the 
character, or of the sentiment which animates the group, 
than the carefully modelled and individualised hands. 
Could anything be more charmingly representative of 
pleasant English types than the group of Mrs. Rowland 
Hill and her two children? The light plays in gradations 
on pleasant honest eyes which look at you from the canvas 
with the vivacity of nature. Although only the heads are 
shown, the age and character of each—the mother, the 
son and daughter—are interpreted so sympathetically, that 
certain social conditions, a certain social training, even the 
early life and ultimate career of the younger people seem to 
be clearly suggested. 


IV. 
Another incidental but important phase of Alma-Tadema’s 
art are the designs which he has made for theatrical scenery. 
Sir Henry Irving, that outstanding figure of theatrical art 


of the nineteenth century, was originally responsible for 
engaging the artist’s interest in this matter. Sir Lawrence 
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In My Studio. 
(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 


133, New Bond Street, London, W.) Opus CCCXIX (1893). 
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Sisters. 


(By permission of Alfred Parsons, Esq., A.R.A.) 
Opus CCXCI (1889). 


Mrs. Rowland Hill and Children. 
Opus CCCXXX (1895). 
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altogether has designed the scenery for four plays, at first 
for Sir Henry Irving, later for Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
and Mr. F. R. Benson: “Coriolanus,” ‘ Cymbeline,” 
* Julius Czesar,” and “ Hypatia.” In seeking the co-opera- 
tion of Alma-Tadema in his production of “ Coriolanus,” 
Irving was moved by that justness of artistic instinct which 
invested with distinction most of his undertakings. Sir 
Lawrence’s designs in beauty of form and colour, in 
archeological accuracy and fitness, in balance of form 
which restrains the pictorial effect within its legitimate 
purpose as a harmonious environment for the dramatic 
action—these designs have never been surpassed. Sir 
Lawrence’s pictures have often enough provided themes 
for architectural exposition. Many of them might indeed 
be viewed from the same critical standpoint as the elaborate 
reconstructions of classic work by the most distinguished 
ornaments of the Prix de Rome. But it was a new 
departure in the history of stage scenery, for an eminent 
architectural critic and archzologist to deal at length and 
minutely to diagnose every detail, as if, indeed, he were 
facing the actual remains of an ancient civilisation rather 
than a design devised for the match-boarding and other 
cheap devices arranged to provide scenic iJlusion for the 
brief traffic of the stage. Yet this is the aspect in which 
Alma-Tadema’s scenery for “Coriolanus” has been diag- 
nosed by Mr. R. Phené Spiers in an article which considers 
appreciatively not only the artist’s architectural constructive 
skill but also his qualities of architectural adaptation and 
invention. And with Sir Lawrence this gift of adaptation 
and invention finds no pedantic or merely archeological 
expression ; it is embodied, all this thought and learning, 
in an elaborately stylistic and graceful expression. In the 
water-colour drawings for this scenery there is indicated 





Miss Onslow, Ford (Mrs. Philip L. Riviere). Maurice Sons. 


Opus CCCXXXVIII (1896). Opus CCCXL (1896). 











A Family Group. 
Opus CCCXXXVII (1896). 


the same indifference to any sort of impressionistic hurry 
as in all the work from the same hand, whether you 
take ‘A Street in Rome,’ or ‘Antium; outside the 
House of Tullus Aufidius,’ or the drawings designed 
for the “ wings,” or for accessory ornament and sculpture. 
Take, for instance, the scene outside the house of Tullus 
Aufidius (p. 23), in which the moonlight illuminates the 
harmonious lines of Etruscan buildings, arranged in a 
composition in which the picturesqueness is dependent 
upon no adventitious quality of decay (as is so often the 
case with what one calls the picturesque), but entirely 
upon complete and considered design. The lower eaves 
of the balcony of the house of Tullus Aufidius reflect, in a 
reddish tinge, the light from an inhabited room, which your 
imagination may fill with the guests at the banquet. Out- 
side, in the square, the moonlight is partly masked, partly 
reflected by the branches and leaves of a tree, beneath 
which the sculptured form of a chimera would seem, among 
surroundings no less decorative, to be called into life and 
animation by the hour which invests with life and animation 
most inanimate things, by the tree beneath whose sheltered 
branches the symbolic creature would seem to be offering 
up its “soul in anger” in some nocturnal invocation to the 
moon. 


V. 


It is not perhaps distinctly within the scope of an article 
of this kind to touch intimately upon the life of its subject. 
But no general view of the artistic expression of Alma- 
Tadema could pretend at any sort of completeness if 
omission were made of that phase of his artistic feeling, 
which he has manifested in the building of his house. 
Many artists have built for themselves, or had built for 
them, palatial dwellings and studios (Rubens, for instance), 
but probably in no artist’s habitation has the personal note 
been so dominant not only in its general aspect, but in 
every nook and corner, as the house and studio which 
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Sir Lawrence has devised for himself. We remember 
reading somewhere that Alma-Tadema depreciated the value 
to an artist of foreign travel, before he had arrived at the 
stage of development in which his style had become largely 
formed, and his pictures clearly show that he has himself 
followed a practice of personal realisation and seeing. This 
feeling is not less apparent in the building of his house. In 
the construction of the details, in the choice of materials, in 
their application, personal choice is not only evident every- 
where, but personal inventiveness, unexpected arrange- 
ments and devices, also, The stairs of burnished brass, for 
instance; the aluminium covering for the great dome of his 
studio, reflecting a light like the pearl grey of early dawn ; 
his windows of transparent Mexican onyx which give a 
curiously Eastern feeling to many of the vistas; the ala- 
baster and the various marbles from the quarries of both 
the East and West, applied in the atrium and the studio 
with the keenest sense of their decorative and constructive 
fitness; the selection of woods for door or panel—with all 
these things, in their choice and purpose, there is associated 
something of the artist’s personal history, personal discovery. 
Possibly more than in any other quality the design of 
Alma-Tadema’s house shows his racial tendencies in the 
consideration and multitude of its vistas. Every effect 
would seem to have been considered towards some further 
effect. From his studio these peeps would seem to radiate, 
although we find them everywhere. From the balcony of 
his studio, from the library to the garden, from a corner of 
the stairs above the atrium, all is contrived and managed 
towards some effect of this kind, an effect of adventure 
and unexpectedness, which makes it difficult to realise that 
you are within easy distance of the centre of a Western 
rather than an Eastern capital. The house has largely 











(Copyright: Virtue and Co.) 


The Ever-new Horizon. 
Opus CCCLXXV (1903). 











ois Antium. 
(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox.) 


Before the House of Tullus Aufidius. 
(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox.) 


Scenery designed for “Coriolanus” by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 0.M., R.A. The play was produced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum Theatre, 
April 15, 1901, after more than twenty years of preparation, 
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(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 
133, New Bond Street, London, W.) 


Spring. 
Opus. CCCXXVI (1894). 














MELODIE DEL MARE E DELL’ AMORE 


BY SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. (1907) 


(By permission of Messrs. ‘THos. AGNEw & Sons) 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 
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SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. 


Lady Sydney Waterlow. 
Opus CCCXLIX (1898). 


been built round the studio. The studio is at any rate 
the main feature; it provides, we should imagine, the 
secret to a complicated ground plan. Or, we should 
rather say, two studios, for there is also the studio of the 
late Lady Alma-Tadema, the memorial exhibition of whose 
pictures this year came to many asa revelation of an artistic 
gift of great and enduring accomplishment, which in the 
mass of modern artistic production had somehow not been 
generally or sufficiently realised. Lady Alma-Tadema’s 
studio, a square lofty apartment, designed in quite another 
fashion, with its Renaissance feeling for woodwork, stained 
glass and decoration, is not less idiosyncratic than her 
husband’s. It is scarcely necessary to say that Sir Lawrence’s 
collections of choice and beautiful things are extensive ; 
Tunisian silks, embossed Spanish leather, furniture—chiefly 
Renaissance—and so on ; but one of the charms of his house 
is that these various materials and objects, are placed so 
harmoniously, that the evidence of the collector becomes 
lost in a just and effective arrangement—in a feeling for 
composition, shall we say ?—which enters into the artist’s 
consideration of his familiar surroundings just as intimately 
as in the composition of his pictures. 


Rupo.tr DIRCKS. 


Biographical Note. 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema was born at Dronryp, Netherlands, on January 8, 
1836, and was the son of Pieter Tadema, notary. He became a naturalised English- 
man in 1873, was elected A.R.A. in 1876 and R.A. in 1879; Litt.D. Dublin, 1892, 
and D.C.L. Durham, 1893. He was knighted in 1899, he received the Order of Merit 
in 1905, and was awarded the Royal Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architecture, 
on the recommendation of the Royal Institute of British Architects and approved by 
Edward VII, in 1906. 
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List of Works. 


TITLE. 
Portrait of my Sister 
Portrait of Myself ... 
Portrait,of my Mother 
The Alm 
The Inundation of 1421 maf 
Destruction of Abbey of T erdoest a 
Faust and Marguerite. (Water-colour) ... 
Clotilde at the Tomb of her Grandchildren 
Marius on the Ruins of Carthage... 
The Ill Father ne ia 
Death of Attila (Water-colour) ... 
Return of Willem van Saethingen 
Hippolyte. (Water-colour) one 
The Education of the Children of Clovis. Ist 
Version oon : a“ oe 
Venantius Fortunatus 
Gunthram Bose ... 
Interior : Fourteenth Century 
3,000 Years Ago ... 
Sancta Clemente, Rome 
Fredegonda and Preetextatus 
Leaving Church 
Egyptian Games 
Presents 
Gallo-Roman Women 
Entering Church 
Egyptian at his Door 
Catullus at Lesbia's 
A Chat 
Books ” 
A Soldier of Marathon 
Home from Shopping 
Death of Galeswinthe 
Preparations for the Festivities 
Reading 
Entrance to a Roman Theatre 
In the Peristyle 
Agrippina visiting the Ashes of Germanicus 
Tibullus at Delia’s . vi 
Roman Dance 
Lesbia 


Mrs. Marcus Stone. 


Opus CCCXXXIV (189s). 
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Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s ‘ Portrait of Myself’ for the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


Opus CCCXLI (1896). 











SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O.M., R.A. 





OPUS. 
XLI 
XLII 
XLII 
XLIV 
XLV 
XLVI 
XLVII 
XLVIII 
XLIX 
L 
LI 
LII 
LIII 
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LV 
LVI 
LVII 
LVIII 
LIX 
LX 
LXI 
LXII 
LXIII 
LXIV 


LXV 
LXVI 
LXVII 
LXVIII 
LXIX 
LXX 


LXXI 
LXXxII 
LXXIII 
LXXIV 
LXXV 
LXXVI 
LXXVII 
LXXVIII 








TITLE, DATE. 
Armour Shop 1866 
The Mummy ed on ~ 1867 
Honeymoon... ie oF io si oe - 
Cuckoo oan as a in ~ wn bie 
My Family .. ate nee oes = - 
Glaucus and Nydia... a na big — - 
Portrait of Mr. Bonnefoy iin ne ra aa “ 
Claudius... Ae ag *S- a - 
A Dealer in Statues dd are re rs es 
A Collector of Pictures... a ead ao a 
Tarquinius Superbus oe oes an ide “ 
A Roman Family ... rans ai oe se - 
Italian Women a 
Portrait of Madame Bonnefoy and Mr. Putte- 
mans ; os in ea ho - 
The Siesta. '(Sketch) ails ie bas 1868 
The Boat... ial on Sad = aa - 
The Siesta. (Life size) ... Sid - = - 
A Roman Art-Lover hii ae aad - i 
Woman and Flowers i si said we i 
Phidias and the Parthenon He: 
Flowers ay 
Flower Market , oe es a 
Egyptian Game. (Water- colour). — - 
The Education of the Children of Clovis. 2nd 
Version ... =A - 
Roman Art-Lover. (Silver Statue) oa ak pe 
Egyptian Dancers. (Water-colour) i 
Catalina _ ; 1869 
A Birth Chamber, Seventeenth Century... ci — 
Une Danse Pyrrhique a a 
A Nigger. Grand Chamberlain to ‘Sesostris 
the Great .. ed va a _ pa a 
The Convalescent ... ins me on pia es 
Confidences... aia hia a ie Be ee 
A Greek Woman .... am cae is a - 
At the Wineshop ... _ — ion _ *° 
An Exedra ... ina a - 
Portrait of Master Ernest Angeley 1870 
A Juggler ... in oan ‘a 
A Nurse. (Water- colour) _ ia ae ia 


OPUS. 
LXXIX 
LXXX 
LXXXI 
LXXXII 
LXXXIII 
LXXXIV 
LXXXV 
LXXXVI 


LXXXVII 


LXXXVIII 
LXXXIX 
XC 
XCI 
XCIilI 
XCIII 
XCIV 
XCV 
XCVI 
XCVII 
XCVIII 
XCIX 
C 

CI 

CII 
CIIl 
CIV 
CV 
CVI 
CVII 
CVIII 
CIX 
CX 
CXI 
CXII 
CXIII 
CXIV 
CXV 
CXVI 
CXVII 


34, Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood: The Covered Way. 


TITLe. DATE. 
Roman Art-Lover. (The Runner) ' 1870 
At Lesbia’s ae a ioe . 
The Vintage Festival 
The Fisst Whisper 
From an Absent One 
A Staircase 


Hush, she Sleeps - 0s ne 200 - 
From an Absent One. (Water - colour) 
Burned sie m = ae a 1871 
The Vintage Festival: Replica for en- 
graving.. ed ea 2 


A Roman Emperor, A.D. 4! 

In the Temple 

Portrait of Miss Laura Theresa E pps ... 
A Bacchic Dance 

Fredegonda and Prez textatus : 
Study for Mrs. H. W. Mesdag 
Greek Potters... a a sae i 
An Exedra. (Water-colour) 

Sunday Morning... 
In the Temple. 
Reproaches ' : - , o 
A Widow... “ sia oS : ad - 
An Improvisatore ots . ee - 
A Halt. Burned 

The Last Roses ... 

Death of the First- born.. se 

When I am dead, Oh, dearest, sing sip ne 
The Nurse ae sda sae an oe m 
Greek Wine “— ; wal - 
Goldfish. (Repainted as s CCCLIX) . 
A Staircase. (Water-colour) ... 
Hercules ... 

Portrait of Miss Kate Thompson 
The Dinner oF = 
The Siesta 
The Picture. 
Cherries ... aan a “es 
Greek Wine. (Water-colour) ... 
This is our Corner 

A Picture Gallery (for engraving) 


Replica. 


(Water- colour) 1872 


1873 


(Water-colour) es °.. 
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View into Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s Studio through the Entrance Door. 





OPUS. TITLE. DATE. OPUS, TITLE. DATE, 
CXVIII Last Roses. (Water-colour) 1873 CXLIII Sunflowers ... 1874 
CXIX Fishing ... e CXLIV Carriage Drive, Penkill Castle 1875 
CXX Flute Player. (Water- colour) — ae CXLV_ A Peep through the Trees.. ” 
CXXI Counting the Passers-by. (Water- colour) - CXLVI Cleopatra . eas we in 
CXXII Portrait of Mrs. F. G. Stephens men Sue os CXLVII The Tragedy of an Honest Wife. (Water-colour) ss 
CXXIII Two Heads of Picture "ilies. (Water- CXLVIII The Architect of the Coliseum. (Water-colour) - 
colour) .. = 1874 CXLIX Fishing. (Water-colour) ... ” 
CXXIV_ Joseph, Overseer of Pharaoh’s Granaries * CL Cherry Blossom % 
CXXV_ A Sculpture Gallery. (Big) o CLI Water Pets (284 x 13) - 
CXXVI A Picture Gallery. (Big) gs - CLII There heis ... “ 
CXXVII_ Portrait of C. Deschamps and Wife cs CLIII Play .. i 
CXXVIII Autumn. (Water-colour) a CLIV Miss Thackeray’s “ Elizabeth ” bs 
CXXIX Reflections ‘ - ‘Sat a CLV A Nympheum . 
CXXX A Roman Artist. (Water-colour) “ CLVI Haystacks : = 
CXXXI Good Friends, (Water-colour) ob CLVII A Sculpture Gallery : Small for ¢ engraving - 
CXXXII On the Steps to the Capitol ; CLVIII A Bacchanal a ier: m 
CXXXIII Water Pets. (Big) “8 CLIX A Breezy Day in August ... = 
CXXXIV_ Miinster Cathedral is Me a CLX The Service .. RY ‘ a ais aa ai 
CXXXV _ Miinster, Westphalia... va ne bd m CLXI An Audience at Agrippa’s. s Sai ane om 1876 
CXXXVI_ Antistius Labeon : ins bes “ ; CLXII Portrait of my Wife - ine ove iad me 
CXXXVII Sunny Days ‘we og ‘ CLXIII Between Hope and Fear ... ie 
CXXXVIII Spring Flowers. (Water-colour) ; CLXIV_ 94 in the Shade 9 
CXXXIX Through an Archway ; CLXV_ An Antique Custom “ a sal ‘ 
CXL _ Decorations on a Piano se CLXVI Portraits of so Dalou, " his Wife and his 
CXLI Reverie ss Daughter .. ae ia os 
CXLII Roman Architect _ a CLXVII Pleading o 
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OPUS. 
CLXVIII 
CLXIX 
CLXX 
CLXXI 
CLXXII 
‘CLXXIII 
CLXXIV 
CLXXV 
CLXXVI 
CLXXVII 
CLXXVIII 
CLXXIX 
CLXXX 
CLXXXI 
CLXXXII 
CLXXXIII 
CLXXXIV 
CLXXXV 
CLXXXVI 
CLXXXVII 
CLXXXVIII 
CLXXXIX 
CXC 

CXCI 
CXCII 
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TITLE. 
Hide and Seek es 
Balneatrix. (Water- colour) 
A Mirror 
An Interesting Scroll. 
Winter oe ras 
Autumn 
Summer 
Spring 
A Balneator. 
Painters ‘ 
A Balneatrix ... 
A Sculptor’s Model. 
Sculptors 
Architects 
Cleopatra oe 
Spring in Villa Borghese 
A Panel in Mesdag’s Door 
The Question .. 
A Kitchen Garden 
Flora ... 
The Silent Councillor. 
A Solicitation ole 
A Hearty Welcome ... 
A Landscape .. 
In the Time of Constantine . 


” (Water-colour) 


(Water-colour) 


" (Water-colour) 


“(Venus Esquilina) a 


DATE, 


1876 


1877 


’” 


OPUS. 
CXCIII 
CXCIV 
CXCV 
CXCVI 
CXCVII 
CXCVIII 
CXCIX 
CC 
CCI 
CCIiI 
CCIII 
CCIV 
CCV 
CCVI 
CCVII 
CCVIII 
CCIX 
CCX 
CCXI 
CCXII 
CCXIII 
CCXIV 
CCXV 
CCXVI 


Lady Alma-Tadema's Studio. 


TITLE. 
A Love Missile 
Fredegonda... 
A Safe Confident 
After the Audience 
Strigels and Sponges. 
A Pomona Festival 
Prose ‘ 
Down to the River.. , 
Wine Lovers. (Water- colour) 
Portrait of George Henschel, _— 
Poetry ‘ 
A well- -protected Slumber.. 
A Garden Altar 
Beauties a 
Portrait of Thekla Friedlander 
To the Temple of Ceres 
Autumn. (Pencil) ... 
**Not at Home” . 
A Bachelor. (Water- colour) 
The First Course 
Interrupted .. , 
Grapes. (W ater- colour) . 
A Pastoral ... ai rs ane 
Portraits of Professor Dr. Felix Semon and 

Mrs. Semon 


(Water-colour) a 








— 


ee 














OPUS. 
CCXVII 
CCXVIII 
CCXIX 
CCXX 
CCXXI 
CCXXII 
CCXXIII 
CCXXIV 
CCXXV 


CCXXVI 
CCXXVII 
CCXXVIII 
CCXXIX 
CCXXX 
CCXXX 
CCXXXII 
CCXXXIII 
CCXXXIV 
CCXXXV 
CCXXXVI 
CCXXXVII 
CCXXXVIII 


CCXXXIX 
CCXL 
CCXLI 
CCXLII 


CCXLIII 
CCXLIV 
CCXLV 
CCXLVI 
CCXLVII 
CCXLVIII 
CCXLIX 
CCL 
CCLI 
CCLII 
CCLIII 
CCLIV 
CCLV 


CCLVI 
CCLVII 
CCLVIII 
CCLIX 
CCLX 
CCLXI 


CCLXII 
CCLXIII 
CCLXIV 

CCLXV 
CCLXVI 

CCLXVII 
CCLXVIII 
CCLXIX 

CCLXX 

CCLXXI 

CCLXXII 
CCLXXIII 
CCLXXIV 
CCLXXV 
CCLXXVI 
CCLXXVII 
CCLXXVIII 
CCLXXIX 
CCLXXX 
CCLXXXI 


CCLXXXII 
CCLXXXIII 
CCLXXXIV 

CCLXXXV 
CCLXXXVI 

CCLXXXVII 
CCLXXXVIII 
CCLXXXIX 
CCXC 

CCXCI 
CCXCII 
CCXCIII 
CCXCIV 


CCXCV 
CCXCVI 


CCXCVII 
CCXCVIII 


SIR LAWRENCE 


TITLE, 

Ave Cesar! Io Saturnalia! 
A Prize for the Artist ee 
Departure 
Harvest Festival 
** Your Carriage Stops the Way” 
A Torch Dance 
Sappho and Alczeus 
A Kiss. (Water-colour) . 
Dance before the Thymele. 

colour) 
An Audience ‘ = 
Portrait of Hans Richter = 
Pandora. (Water-colour)... 
In the Tepidarium ... 
Quiet Pets ... 
A Priestess of Apollo 
A Difficult Line oe 
A Stranger in my Studio ... 
Amo te Ama me 
Young Affections ... ne sbi 
A Difficult Line. (Black and White) 
Portrait of John Whichcord, P.R.I.B.A. 
Portrait of Ludwig Barnay as Mark 

Antony .. nce 
The Way to the Temple oon 
A Parting Kiss - 
Reflections ... 

Between Venus and Bacchus. 
colour) ; 
Dolce far Niente. 

Resting ad 

An Oleander 

Antony and Cleopatra - 

Portrait of the Duchess of Cleveland 

Portrait of my —— Anna 

Shy ... 

Portrait of Count van Bylandt 

Una Carita ... = 

Portrait of L. Lowenstam.. 

Portrait of Lady Thompson 

Portrait of Professor G. B. Amendola 

Der Alte Menander ist Doch Nicht 
Gestorben ! ; z bi 

A Street Altar. (W. ater- colour) .. 

Well-known Footsteps 

A Declaration. (Water- colour) . 

Xanthe and Phaon. (Water- colour) 

Portrait of Myself ... ows ie 

Hadrian in England. Cut in three :— 
CCLXIa A Roman-British Pottery 
CCLXIé Hadrian’s Visit 
CCLXI¢e A Roman-British Potter 

Portrait of Miss Alice Lewis 

Who is it? ... 

Portrait of Moses Ezekiel . 

Portrait of Sir Francis Pow ell, P. R. S. W. ‘Ss. 

Expectations ‘ a os — 

A Reading from Homer 

Portrait of my Doctor 

The Flavians 

Ariadne . 

Portrait of Mrs. w. 'M. Baker 

Rose of all the Roses 

Foregone Conclusion 

Apodyterium 

Portrait of James Reid, E sq. ~ 

Portrait of Mrs. Frank D. Millet 

A Secret ; 

The Women of Amphissa ... sae 

A New Dress. (Water- colour) ae aa 

He Loves Me, He Loves Me not. (Burned) 

‘“W.” for the R.A. Address to Queen 
Victoria. (Water- — ‘a 

Portia 

The Roses of Heliogabalus | 

A Sketch. (Repainted as CCCLXV I) .. 

Midday Slumbers. (Water-colour) 

Portrait of the Rev. Adama van Scheltema 

Venus and Mars 

Portrait : Jules de Soria 

The Shrine of Venus 

The Favourite Poet 

Sisters 

Cloaked in Y ellow.. ae 

A Dedication to Bacchus = 

A Dedication to Bacchus. 
variations) 

Portrait of Mrs. Ralph Sneyd “ae 
Portrait of Miss MacWhirter (Mrs. Charles 
Sims) a - 
Portrait of Master John P. Millet 
In a Rose Garden ... oa 7 


“| Water- 


“(Water 


'(Water- colour) 


(Replica with 
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1888 


1889 


OPUS 


CCXCIX. 


CCC 


CCCI 
CCCII 
CCCIII 
CCCIV 
CCCV 
CCCVI 
CCCVII 
CCCVIII 
CCCIX 


CCCX 
CCCXI 
CCCXII 
CCCXIII 
CCCXIV 
CCCXV 
CCCXVI 
CCCXVII 
CCCXVIII 
CCCXIX 
CCCXX 
CCCXXI 
CCCXXII 
CCCXXIiI 








The Artist's Home: 


TITLE. 
A Silent Greeting bd 
Portrait of Sir E. A. 

P.R.W.S. ae 
Eloquent Silence 
The Frigidarium... wee 
The Promise of Spring ... 
Portrait of Miss Marks ... 
A Sketch 
Portrait of the Rt. Hon. 
An Earthly Paradise 
Love’s Votaries ... 
Portrait of the Ven. 
o). 

Portrait of Alfred Wate shouse, R. A. 
Portrait of Paderewski ... 
A Kiss... ; 
Calling the Worship; ers 
Dreaming... : 
Courtship... 
Comparisons 
The Inner Sanctuary 
Portrait of Joseph Joachim 
In my Studio _... 
Portrait of Mrs, C harles ‘Wyllie 
Unconscious Rivals : 
God Speed 
Portrait of Mrs. They re Smith.. 


Waterlo w, 


“Arthur J. Balfour 


R.A., 


Archdeacon petananane 


View through the Hall. 


DATE. 


18890 


1890 


1SoI 


1892 


1893 
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De OPUS. 
CCCXXIV 
CCCXXV 
CCCXXVI 
CCCXXVII 
CCCXXVIII 
CCCXXIX 
CCCXXX 
CCCXXXI 
CCCXXXII 
CCCXXXIII 
CCCXXXIV 
CCCXXXV 
CCCXXXVI 
CCCXXXVII 
CCCXXXVIII 
CCCXXXIX 
CCCXL 
CCCXLI 


CCCXLII 


CCCXLIII 
CCCXLIV 
CCCXLV 


CCCXLVI 
CCCXLVII 
CCCXLVIII 
CCCXLIX 
CCCL 
CCCLI 
CCCLII 
CCCLIII 


CCCLIV 
CCCLV 
CCCLVI 
CCCLVII 
CCCLVIII 
CCCLIX 
CCCLX 
CCCLXI 
CCCLXII 





TITLE. 

At the Close of a Joyful sted 

The Benediction 

Spring 

Past and Present Generations 

Love’s Jewelled Fetter 

Fortune’s Favourite 

Portraitof Mrs. Rowland Hill and Children 

Portrait of George Simonds and Family... 

Unwelcome Confidence es 

A Coign of ’Vantage 

Portrait of Mrs. Marcus Stone 

Whispering Noon ... 

The Coliseum 

A Family Group ... 

Miss Onslow Ford (Mrs. Philip L. Riviere) 

A Difference of Opinion 

Portrait of Maurice Sons ... 

Portrait of Myself for the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence ... 

**Nobody asked you, 
(Water-colour) ... 

Portrait of J. M. Zarifi, Esq. 

Watching 

‘Her eyes are with her thoughts, and 
they are far away” ‘ te wa 

Wandering Thoughts 

Melody on 

Roses, ewe’ s Delight 

Lady Sydney Waterlow 

The Conversion of Paula ... 

Portrait of J. Maris’s Daughter 

Hero 

Portrait of Mrs. George 1 “Lewis and her 
Daughter .. ‘ ; 13 

A Listener ... 

Attracted. (Water-colour) 

Therme Antoniniane 

Bluebells 

A Flag of Truce .. 

Goldfish. (See CVII) 

Portrait of Mrs. Armour of Princeton 

Portrait of George Aitchison, P.R.I.B.A. 

Vain Courtship : 


Sir, she said.” 
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CCCLXIV 

CCCLXV 
CCCLXVI 
CCCLXVII 
CCCLXVIII 
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CCCLXX 
CCCLXXI 
CCCLXXII 
CCCLXXIII 
CCCLXXIV 
CCCLXXV 


CCCLXXVI 
CCCLXXVII 
CCCLXXVIII 
CCCLXXIX 
CCCLXXX 
CCCLXXXI 
CCCLXXXII 
CCCLXXXIIf 
CCCLXXXIV 
CCCLXXXV 


CCCLXXXVI 
CCCLXXXVII 


CCCLXXXVIII 
CCCLXXXIX 
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CCCXCI 
CCCXCII 
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CCCXCV 
CCCXCVI 
CCCXCVII 
CCCXCVIII 
CCCXCIX 
CD 





Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s Home :, In the Gallery. 





NUMBER. 


. TITLE. 
Under the Roof of Blue Ionian Weather 
Death of the First-born. (Pencil) 
A Priestess of Hymen. (Water-colour)... 
Fair Tresses. (See CCLXXXIV) 
Impatient. (Water-colour) 
Portrait of Sir Max Waechter 
‘** The Years at the Spring” 
** All’s Right with the World” ... 
Caracalla 3 
A Crown. (Water- colour) 
Amongst the Ruins 
Silver Favourites 
A Peaceful Wooing 
The Ever-new Horizon. 
CCCLXXXIX) .. 
Thalia’s Homage to Esculapius. 
The Finding of Moses 
A World of their Own 
** Ask Me no More” 
A Corner of the Coliseum.. 
Pencil Sketch of Geta and his Sister 
Caracalla and Geta 
Oranti 
Bacchante ... 
Melodie del Mare e dell’ Amore. 
colour) : 
Youth. (Water- colour) = 
Portrait of Myself for the R. Accademia 
Romana di S. Luca 
The Golden Hour ... 
At Aphrodite’s Cradle. 
A Message of Love 
A Favourite Custom 
Splashing. (Pencil) a - 
Portrait of Mrs. Washington Epps. '(Pencil) 
Hopeful 
Portrait of. Maarten Maartens. 
Portrait of Ilona Eibenschutz 
The Voice of Spring ase ove - 
Principal figures of foregoing. (Pencil)... 
A Border for the King’s Letter. (Pencil) 
Heading for the R.A. Address to H.M. 
King George V. (Water-colour) 


“(Repainted as 
a} (Pencil) 
_(Water- 
(See sctessta 


(Pencil) | 












1910 
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